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+1950 Fire Results LVL LLL LLL ELLE TTT TSS Asia War Trends 
' Seem Satisfactory; SOME FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE Make Problems For 


Losses On Increase Personalities — H. O. Underwriters 
J. Philip Priore, John A. Neale, W. Howard Sharp, U. S. en 


Senators George and Millikin, Congressmen Mills and Herter. Feel It Unsafe to Predict What Will 
Happen During Next 12 
Months Or So 


REWRITING OF WAR CLAUSES 


In Meantime, Public Rushes to Buy 
Lowest Premium Plans; Rein- 


surance Cos. Show Leadership 


By Wituram H. Dattas 
Vice President, Aetna Life 


The outstanding word in 1950 was 
“Korea.” 

Presumably 98% of the home office 
underwriters had concluded that war 


































Premiums Rise ” During Second 
Half; Underwriting Profit Will 
Be Under High 1949 Figure 


‘MORE RATE REDUCTIONS 





West Virginia Insurance Department 





Institute of Life Insurance Annual Meeting 





a — Seahens, See Companies Church-going at Noon in Lower New York 


as Inflation Continues and Large 
Disasters Occur 


Claims Bureau of Stock Casualty and Surety Companies 


Insurance Co. of N. A. on Aviation Insurance 





Again in 1950 the fire insurance busi- Casualty Actuarial Society 
i ness has seen a great many interesting 
F developments, and underwriters are re- 
minded that whatever are the difficulties 
and problems of the business, there cer- 
‘tainly is no monotony. No one could 
‘possibly have predicted a pattern for 
re F the year, and the trends could not have 


* been fully foreseen. 


J. Ross Moore on Automobile Insurance Outlook 
Some Interesting Personalities in Life Insurance 
George Inselman on Ocean Marine Insurance 
Charles C. Conlon on Contract Bond Trends 
Accident and Health 1950 Review 


risk underwriting was one troublesome 


matter they would not have to face 
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1 Mot , e i eats a ‘ 
A of the year were generally higher than It is difficult to tell whether our busi- 
1 during the same period of 1949, and this ness is becoming more competitive or 
ike also true of expense ratios. Volume whether the public is becoming more 


of business by the mid-year mark had life insurance conscious. Many of us 


begun to level off, and quite a few Suburban Changes are inclined to believe that “Yes” is 


{0 companies reported decreases or pre- the answer to both questions. Certainly, 


ce Pj j . ° 

, miums just about the same as for the when Mars rears his ugly head, there 
iE Coresponding period in 1949. One of the sidelights in the official reporting of the last census is a tremendous rush of applicants to- 
n J Higher Premium Volume Trend was, as it always is, that a number of cities entered protests that ward agents and agents toward appli- 
UW T : ’ : " . 

7 No one knows what the entire year’s the census had underrated the urban populations. They were canis to imcrease personal coverages om 


the lowest possible premium outlay, and 


record will be, but there was a definite ae - : 
: = voicing not only a matter of pride but also a problem that involved , | a, 

R f trend after mid-year towards higher ciel without war clauses or war restrictions. 
' premium volume. A great many compa- the distribution of tax money. Perhaps it has been ever thus, but with 


the passing of time we forget our past 


) nies reported, for example, that in July, Their protests pointed out a trend that many people had ; 
experiences and never seem to be quite 


)August and September they showed 
es J) Premium increases of 10 to 20% over prepared for the recurrences. 


_ \ year ago, despite the fact that in the : : ith . pet Difficulty Confronted in Making 
Hfirst six months business had almost many directions. It affects the distribution of life insurance, for ee ee 


rather expected—more people are in the suburbs. This is by no 
means a matter of only academic interest. It affects business in 


 p_ leveled off. It would not be surprising example. 


’ : The public may sometimes wonder if 
br, eif there were a good gain for the whole I y 








i PP year over 1949, although nothing like Some life underwriters aware of this situation, have been pay- our business is extremely competitive. 
! [ithe increase that some companies have ing more attention to prospects living in the suburbs not solely Certainly, the war clause and war cover- 
i Pe been led to expect over the last two because they might be more select in quality. Occasionally we aot St: queves thet 8S, mreey 
 Beor three years, : : individual company is affected by deci- 
i re there will be an underwriting even hear of an underwriter who really concentrates on suburban sions and actions of all other compa- 
, Pepront tor the year it is apparent that areas, realizing that as population increases additional small busi- nies. Both agents and applicants are 


Ht will not be nearly so great as it was 
in 1949. Great attention has been paid 
0 detail expense and most of the procedures. Athough the breadwinners continue to occupy office 
nation’s fire insurance organizations . ‘ P ons cS ‘ Of course, life insurance home offices 
have conducted meticulous research in space in the city, their families, who are also prospects, may live Sats Adele: de uta Slit ides aes 
phis activity. in the suburbs. EE EE OIE eT 
alaries of insurance employes have oo SR, S2 SS ee eee a 
cen raised to levels far beyond those _— fected by war or heavy rearmament 
rhich previously prevailed, but insur- The only difference is that the life in- 
ice companies, unlike other businesses, surance business cannot wait, because 
‘nnot pass on these increases to the . Sad ited witl indeed 
bublic in the form of higher rates. Be- THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. oe See een euigr' ‘nie 
fuse of the pressure to cut down ex- liability in the way of a very large 
enses, and in the face of these salary MALCOLM ADAM volume of new insurance on which the 
hich « % proposals are being considered President company has no protection in the ever 

Ich will revolutionize office practice, 





nesses spring up. This all involves certain changes in working fully familiar with what can be secured 
and what cannot be. 
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of a serious and devastating war 
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ni g methods, and , . 

here is sharp difference of opinion as INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA _ Reinsurance companies are having an 
D how far these changes should go. increasing influence in our business an 
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The Lord was their Shepherd 


‘THe First THING they did when they got off the ship was 
to kneel down under the open sky and thank God. That 
was why they had come here . . . to meet God in the way 
they thought right. 


It was a simple, manly way they had with Him. Each man 
seeking His presence, reading His Word, listening to 

His voice, trying to understand His way and to live by it. 
ach man a free man, responsible to God. 

It was not only on Sundays, or in church alone, that they 
thought of Him, but always and everywhere. They felt 
that the world was God’s house, and they walked reverently 
in it, and they tried to remember to live by His ways. 


So it was that when they wrote a Declaration of Independence, 
in that fateful moment of making themselves a nation, 

they called upon Him to behold the justice of what they 
were about to do. 


And when they met to draw up a Constitution, 
governing how Americans should behave 
towards each other, they prayed for 


guidance from the Highest Lawgiver of all. 


And from that day to this, when we come together to make 
a solemn public decision, we take a moment to ask God 
to make our minds wise, and our hearts good, 

and our motives pure. 


Surely there never was a better country to find God in. 
Out on the open coast, where the ocean stirs forever 

and ever, always changing and always the same; on the 
prairies where the grass blows and ripens and dies and is 
born again; in the wild, high mountains and in the 

silent desert-—everywhere under this wide sky the feeling 
comes: Some one has been bere. Some one has made this 
beautiful for me. Some one expects me to be worthy of this. 


Some one expects me to be worthy. ... Through most of 
our history we have lived with that faith, And only as long 
as we believe it, and go on living by it, will we be secure. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Vb HOMO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a als 














“West “Uirginia Insurance Department 


Commissioner Crichton Youngest of Nation’s State Supervisory 
Officials; Was an American Economic Adviser in Europe; 
Department Became Separate Entity in 1947 


Typical of the progress of West Vir- 
ginia is the rapid growth of the insur- 
ance business within the state. The 
expanding industries made possible by 
coal and its by-products have created 
a large market for all classes of insur- 
ance. Investment possibilities, also, have 
increased by the establishment of local 
companies that attract local markets. 

From its birth in 1863, the state 
has been enjoying constant industrial 
growth, ranking first in the production 
of bituminous coal. Noteworthy is the 
fact that the coal industry still is ex- 
panding in West Virginia, with new 
areas being developed annually. The 
concentration of industrial activity in 
West Virginia, combined with the grow- 
ing population, which now numbers 
more than 2,000,000, places the state 
in an enviable position. 

Situated as it was between the pro- 
gressive states of Ohio, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky, there was little 
necessity in the early days for the 
establishment of local insurance com- 
panies inasmuch as their insurance 
needs were met by existing companies 
in the neighboring states. Today, there- 
fore, there are but a few domestic com- 
panies in West Virginia. It is a situ- 
ation which merits the attention of those 
insurance executives who believe in the 
worth of small but strong companies 
filling a local need. 


Insurance Supervision 


The regulation of insurance in West 
Virginia has grown with the expansion 
of the insurance business and the state. 
Since the state was formed there has 
been some type of insurance regulation. 
For a number of years the auditor of 
the state was the official charged with 
the administration of insurance laws. It 
was not until 1907, however, that a defi- 
nite provision was made for the ad- 
Ministration of the insurance laws, at 
which time an appropriation of $5,000 
was made for that purpose. 

The records of the West Virginia 
Legislature indicate that early insur- 
ance corporations received their char- 
ters only by an Act of the Legislature. 
It is significant today in view of the 
Pressing question of multiple line under- 
writing, that these earlier insurance 
companies were granted complete mul- 
tiple line powers including fire, casualty, 
marine and life. 

_ There have been significant milestones 
in the history of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of West Virginia. In 1907, even 
before the establishment of insurance 
law administration, a statutory fire pol- 
Icy was prescribed. In 1913 the first 
fire rating law was significantly changed 
by the creation of a statistical bureau 
in West Virginia. This law made it 
compulsory for all insurance companies 
and bureaus to maintain an office in 
West Virginia for the collection of sta- 
ustics on fire premiums and losses. In 
1934 the Insurance Department by ad- 
ministrative ruling prescribed a uniform 
automobile policy for use by all insur- 
ance companies. By this action West 
Virginia became the leader in this field, 
the other states following this action 
by prescribing standard automobile poli- 


By JoHN Morcan 
Staff Correspondent, Charleston Gazette 


cies. Today there is in most states a 
national standard automobile policy pat- 
terned after the West Virginia standard 
policy. Inland marine insurance and the 
allied lines came under rate regulation 
by legislative enactment in 1947. In 1949, 
the Legislature passed the “all industry” 
casualty rate regulatory policy. 


changes in the regulation of these mod- 
ern plans, which progressive steps have 
been recognized in the insurance circles. 

No survey of the history of insurance 
in West Virginia would be complete 
without an examination of the many 
important decisions which have been 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
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Left to right—Hugh N. Mills, Commissioner Robert Crichton, Roy M. Wehrle. 


In the field of life insurance and acci- 
dent and health insurance the laws of 
West Virginia have with but few excep- 
tions kept pace with the growth of the 
business. 


Some Important Legal Decisions 


In 1949 the 


undertook an 


Insurance 
intensive study of 


Department 
the 


Appeals of West Virginia, which have 
been considered leading cases in their 
field. The power of the Insurance Com- 
missioner to require all insurance agents 
to be licensed was established in 
case of Swearingen v. Bond, 96 W. 

193. In the case of New York 
Insurance v. Bonasso, 121 W. Va. 

the court held the requirement of 





of the state and the nation.” 





R. L. Hogg Comments on West Virginia 


Asked for some comments on West Virginia and the Insurance De- 
partment of that state Robert L. Hogg, executive vice president of Ameri- 
can Life Convention and a former Congressman from West Virginia, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“As a result of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the South-Eastern Underwriters case and the subsequent enact- 
ment of Public Law 15, the responsibilities of the states for the regulation 
of all branches of the insurance business have materially increased. As a 
native of West Virginia I have been particularly pleased with the progres- 
sive way in which the legislature has recognized the strength of state 
supervision and the care which should be taken in preserving it. 

“This legislative interest is particularly apparent in the recent laws 
which have been enacted. The supervision of insurance in West Virginia 
has been given increased stature through the creation of an independent 
supervisory department. The Governor has selected competent men to 
head it. The current Commissioner, Honorable Robert A. Crichton, in his 
few months of Commissionership has attracted attention far beyond the 
borders of the state. West Virginia through its Insurance Department 
operating in the public interest is making and will continue to make to 
an increasing extent great contributions to the insurance buying public 





operation of non-profit hospital service 
corporations and non-profit medical 
service corporations. From this study 
the Commissioner instigated important 


countersignature on all policies had the 
effect of establishing the situs of the 
contract in the state in which the coun- 
tersignature was placed. There have 


been a number of leading cases con- 
struing the “valued policy” law. In the 
case of Wheeling Fire Insurance Co. v. 
Board of Equalization and Review, 111 
W. Va. 161, the court handed down a 
decision concerning the tax status of 
unearned premiums. The court held in 
this case, “the unearned premiums in 
the hands of a domestic fire insurance 
company controlled, used and invested 
by it do not constitute indebtedness 
which may be deducted from its money, 
credits or investments returned by it 
for taxation.” ' 

Became Separate Department in 1947 

The present Insurance Department 
was not created as a separate Denart- 
ment until 1947, when by an Act of the 
Legislature it was divorced from the 
auditor’s office and set up under a Com- 
missioner reporting directly to the Gov- 
ernor. . 

Established as an arbiter in good faith 
for those persons who would guard their 
future against the contingencies of life 
and for those who follow the business 
of making life more secure, the Depart- 
ment functions as a revitalized organi- 
zation filled with the spirit of young, 
competent men. : 

Under the capable leadership of Rob- 
ert A. Crichton, at 29 the youngest In- 
surance Commissioner in the United 
States. the Department serves the public 
by rendering justice where justice is due. 
At the same time relations with the 
various insurance companies are main- 
tained on the highest possible level of 
cooperative. effort, with a due regard 
for the interests of the West Virginia 
insuring public. 


Career of Commissioner Crichton 


Commissioner Crichton is a former 
professor of economics at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
and at Morris Harvey College, Charles- 
ton. He holds A.B. and LL.B. degrees 
from West Virginia University and a 
degree in industrial administration from 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration. During World War II he was 
on a special staff of General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters for the purpose 
of operating German coal mines and 
distributing coal throughout Europe. 
Later, he was assigned to the United 
States Embassy in London where he 
served as an American economic adviser 
to the European Coal Organization 
formed for the purpose of distributing 
that mineral after the war. 

Mr. Crichton is active in affairs of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, serving as chairman of 
the casualty and surety committee. He 
is chairman of the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield subcommittee, member of the 
Accident and Health and the laws and 
legislation committees, and of the spe- 
cial committee for war clauses. 

Governor Okey L. Patteson appointed 
Mr. Crichton Commissioner on May 1, 
1949. He soon appointed two young but 
experienced deputies. Hugh N. Mills, 
39, of Ravenswood, became deputy re- 
sponsible for the fire and casualty busi- 
ness. He is a former director of the 
joint legislative committee on Govern- 
ment and finance and has displayed 
marked ability in the field of rate regu- 
lation and administration. He served in 


associate 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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John K. Macdonald 


John K. Macdonald, president, Con- 
federation Life Association, Toronto, at 
age of 46 can look back upon 24 years 
of service with company. Grandson of 
John Kay Macdonald, founder of the 
company, he joined the 
1926. Next he 


70-year old 
actuarial department in 


Ashley & Crippen 
JOHN kK. MACDONALD 


went to the bond after 
which he began reorganization of the 
investments department in 1929. While 
in the agency section he became ac- 
quainted with the field force in all parts 
of the world. In 1936, as assistant secre- 
tary, Mr. Macdonald made a study of 
the overall operations of the company 
with a view to developing the most 
modern office routines. He was appointed 
executive secretary in 1937, assistant 
general manager in 1939 and joint gen- 
eral manager in 1944. In 1945 he was 
appointed general manager and director, 
and in 1946 became vice president. He 
was elected president in 1947 after the 
death of V. R. Smith. 

Mr. Macdonald holds several honorary 
offices among which are the first vice 
presidency of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association, and member- 
ship on the insurance committee, 
Toronto Board of Trade. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
Dominion Scottish Investments Limited, 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation, 
Dominion Fire Insurance Company, and 
the Consumer’s Gas Co. Also, he is on 
the executive committee of Dominion 
Mortgage Association, a member of 
council of Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, board of management of Welfare 
Council of Toronto, executive committee 
of Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, 
the national executive of the Health 
League of Canada, and of the board of 
governors of the Queen Elizabeth Hos- 
pital for Incurables. 

Among the organizations and clubs of 
which Mr. Macdonald is a member are 
the following: Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, The Newcomen So- 
ciety of England, Toronto University 
Club, Toronto Club, Empire Club, Kappa 
Alpha Alumni Society and Ionic Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M. Mr. Macdonald is married 
and has two daughters. His favorite 


department, 


recreation is fishing. 





Robert E. Fee 


Robert E. Fee, secretary of the Trav- 
elers Companies and head of their 
methods and planning department, was 
born in Hingham, Mass. Deciding on a 
career in engineering he applied for 
entrance to Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and passed the preliminary 
examinations, but war with Germany 
broke out and he joined the Navy. For 
18 months he served on a destroyer 
flotilla operating out of Cobh, Ireland, 
headquarters of the Allied submarine 
patrol. His ship helped convoy the first 
American troops into Brest. 

In 1919 he joined the Travelers, took 
an intensive nine months’ course of 
training in all phases of multiple line 
coverage and the following September 
was appointed assistant cashier at the 


“We Have “With “Us ‘oday --- Some 


National City Bank, and after doing 
graduate work at night in banking and 
finance in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at New York Uni- 
versity, he was transferred to the buy- 
ing department of the National City 
Co. Here, he obtained a broad securities 
investment experience (during the hec- 
tic days of the 1930-33 depression years) 
in underwriting and in corporate reor- 
ganizations. 

After dissolution of the National City 
Co. in 1933 Mr. Holding helped the 
founder organize and run an investment 
counsel firm, later known as Johnston 
& Lagerquist, Inc. 

In 1937 he joined the Equitable as 
investment assistant on the president’s 
staff; and in 1944 was appointed mana- 
ger of railroad securities. 

The Equitable, leading investor in the 
railroad field, started its now well- 
known plan to lease freight cars and 
Diesel locomotives to the railroads in 
the early spring of 1950. Mr. Holding 
has the responsibility for supervision of 





ROBERT E. FEE 


companies’ branch in Worcester, Mass. 
In 1921 he became Travelers cashier in 
Minneapolis and in 1931 returned to 
home office as assistant superintendent 
of the casualty accounting division. 

In 1946 Jesse W. Randall, Travelers 
president, brought him into the official 
family as an assistant secretary with 
directives to assemble and operate a 
methods and planning department. In 
that department today are 30 men and 
women. In meantime, Mr. Fee was 
elected secretary of the four Travelers 
companies — Travelers Insurance Co., 
Travelers Indemnity, Travelers Fire and 
Charter Oak (Fire). 

Mr. and Mrs. Fee live in a West 
Hartford home containing considerable 
antique furniture, much of it refinished 
by him in his basement woodworking 
shop. They have two married daughters. 


Hunter Holding 


Hunter Holding, manager of railroad 
securities, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, comes from Albany, N. Y. After 
graduating from Yale University in 
1926 he served an apprenticeship in 
banking by working through each de- 
partment of the State Bank of Albany. 
He came to New York in 1929 with the 





HUNTER HOLDING 


this plan and administration of railroad 
securities investments. 


Ernest S. Allsopp 


Ernest S. Allsopp second vice presi- 
dent, The Prudential, has been asso- 
ciated with mortgage loan and real estate 
investment work since joining company 
in 1929, 

Born in Newark, N. J., he attended 
Newark Academy; was a student at 
Cornell University and the University 
of Pennsylvania, graduating from the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce with a B.S. in economics. He re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from New 
York University and is also a graduate 
of the American Institute of Banking. 

Prior to joining Prudential, Mr. 
Allsopp was in the credit department of 
a large New York bank, later being in 
business for himself as a real estate 
broker in Florida. Appointed a property 
inspector with Prudential, he advanced 
to position of manager of the company’s 
Florida regional mortgage loan office in 
Lakeland in July, 1929. He served suc- 
cessively as manager of Prudential’s 
New England and Northern New Jersey 
regional mortgage loan offices located in 








E. 5: ALLSOPP 


Boston, and Newark until 1945 when he 
was called into home office and pro- 
moted to supervisor of city loans in 
mortgage loan and real estate investment 
department. Later, he served as general 
manager, real estate investments and 
industrial loans, and in 1947 he was 
elected. second vice president. 

Mr. Allsopp lives in Summit, N. 
J., with his wife and two children, 
John, who was graduated last year from 
Wharton School, and Anne, now attend- 
ing St. Lawrence University. 


Norman Carpenter 


Norman Carpenter, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, is associated 
with Second Vice President Hillman B. 
Hunnewell in the direction of the com- 
pany’s city mortgage loan operation. 
Currently Mr. Carpenter is primarily 
concerned with loans on dwellings rang- 
ing from one-family houses up to large 
multiple - family apartments, but this 
does not exclude activity with commer- 
cial properties as well. Through the 
post-war housing boom there have been 
thousands of city mortgage loan trans- 
actions each year for a dollar volume 
totaling many millions. 

In introducing Mr. Carpenter to a 
writer for a national publication, seek- 
ing material for an article on dwelling 
house mortgages, Frederic W. Ecker, 
Metropolitan’s financial vice president, 
under whose over-all supervision of in- 
vestments the city mortgage activities 
fall, said: 

“T don’t think you'll find anyone here 
at 1 Madison Avenue, or perhaps any- 
where else for that matter, who can tell 
you more about mortgages on homes, 
whether the traditional type, or one 
or another of the variations of FHA. 
or G.I. loans, than Norman Carpenter. 

Mr. Carpenter was born and spent his 
boyhood years in Germantown, Pa., 11 
suburban Philadelphia, and was gradu- 
ated by the Germantown high school in 
1921, and by Wesleyan University i 
1925 with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

After a period as manager of the 
Trenton, N. J., office of a Philadelphia 
mortgage loan company he joined the 
Metropolitan in December of 1927. All 
of his experience with the company has 
been concerned with the handling of city 
mortgage loans, and he progressed stea¢- 
ily through assignments of increasing 
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Gnteresting Personalities In 


he Life Insurance B 


responsibility until he was made a man- 
ager of the city mortgage division and 
4 member of the company’s administra- 
tive personnel. In 1947 he was appointed 
an officer of the company with the title 
of assistant vice president and two years 
later was advanced again to third vice 
president. ; 

Mr. Carpenter married the former 
Olive Kimball and they have two chil- 
dren Millicent, born in 1937, and Deb- 
orah about five years younger. The Car- 
penters live in Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


i 


A 





in the United States was in bankruptcy, 
and in the course of his duties he held 
membership on numerous bondholders’ 
protective committees. Among these 
activities were his chairmanship of the 
reorganization managers of the Chicago 
Great Western Railway and his service 
as one of the reorganization managers 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railway. He was a director and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
former railroad. 

In 1942 Mr. Schmidt was made assist- 


Left to right—Frederic P. Chapman, Norman Carpenter, Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr., 
and Raymond F. Killion. 


Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr. 


Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr., third vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, is associ- 
ated with Frederic W. Ecker, financial 
vice president, and Harry C. Hagerty, 
vice president and treasurer, in supervi- 
sion of company’s bond and stock invest- 
ments. 

Although his responsibilities as a 
financial officer are varied, Mr. Schmidt 
is best known as an authority on rail- 
road securities. During recent months 
he has been concerned with an addi- 
tional assignment; the Metropolitan’s 
small business loan activities have been 
placed under his immediate supervision. 

Born in Milwaukee, ’Gene Schmidt 
spent his boyhood years and received 
his education in Pittsburgh where his 
father was a department store execu- 
tve. In 1925 he came to New York 
with the investment analysis department 
of the Bankers Trust Co. While with 
Bankers Trust his work attracted the at- 
tention of Joseph R. Warner, an author- 
ity on rail and public utility securities, 
and president of the Nalray Corporation, 
a railway securities analysis service, and 
the Railway & Utilities Investing Cor- 
poration, an investment trust. At Mr. 
Warner’s invitation Mr. Schmidt left 
the bank to become vice president, treas- 
urer, and a director of both corporations. 
US association he retained until 1932 
When he joined the Metropolitan as rail- 
road analyst. 

At one time or another during Mr. 
Schmidt's early years with the company, 
about one third of the railroad mileage 





ant treasurer of Metropolitan Life and 
in 1945 he was advanced to third vice 
president. He is a director and a mem- 
ber of the finance committee of Chicago 
& North Western R. R.; a director and 
a member of finance committee of Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Orhaha 
Railway Co., and a member of advisory 
board of Chemical Bank and Trust Co., 
New York. 

His home is in Maplewood, N. J., 
where he is vice president and member 
of board of education and is a mem- 
ber of the board of estimates for the 
Maplewood-South Orange schools. He 
also is a member of the official board, 
was chairman of the finance committee 
for three years, and is on the attendance 
committee of the Morrow Memorial 
Methodist Church in Maplewood. 

In 1929 Mr. Schmidt married the for- 
mer Lola M. Merydith, of Kent, Ohio. 
They have two children, Joanne Mery- 
dith, born in 1932 (currently attending 
Skidmore College), and Nancy Virginia, 
born in 1934. 


Frederic P. Chapman 


Frederic P. Chapman is an assistant 
actuary, Metropolitan Life. During re- 
cent years, in association with Vice 
President and Chief Actuary Horace R. 
Bassford and Actuary Malvin E. Davis, 
he has been concerned with the develop- 
ment of Ordinary and Industrial policy 
contracts, rates and values, and was re- 
sponsible in large measure for the oper- 
ations involved in the complete revisions 


Usiness 


of the Metropolitan rates in 1942 and 
again in 1948. 

Born in Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Chapman spent the greater part of his 
boyhood in New Haven where his father 
was Harriman Professor of Forest Man- 
agement at Yale University. The father, 
Herman Haupt Chapman, is an author- 
ity on forestry management and eco- 
nomics, author of authoritative books 
and treatises on the subject, and past 
president of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

Frederic P. Chapman was educated at 
New Haven High School and at Yale, 
and was graduated by the latter institu- 
tion in 1927 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy. At Yale he won a Barge 
mathematical prize and the Beckwith 
Medal in Astronomy. 

In September, 1927, Mr. Chapman 
joined Metropolitan as a clerk in the 
valuation section of the actuarial divi- 
sion. Greater part of his early duties 
concerned with the Industrial actuarial 
work. 

He qualified by examination as a Fel- 
low of Actuarial Society of America at 
28 and two years later became a Fellow 
also of American Institute of Actuaries. 
In the latter Society he was consultant 
on examinations. 

By 1939 he had been made supervisor 
of the Industrial research and analysis 
unit of the actuarial division, which 
position he held when appointed an of- 
ficer of the company with the title of 
assistant actuary December 12 of that 
year. 

Among the outstanding work for 
which he is known in the life insurance 
business is his proposal to the Guertin 
committee of the basic principles of the 
adjusted premium cash value formula 
which has become the basis for the legal 
minimum cash values in the laws of 30 
states and the District of Columbia. He 
also is author of a brochure, “The 
Standard Nonforfeiture and Valuation 
Legislation,” currently in use for CLU 
study. 

His greatest interest, aside from his 
work, has always been in the out-of- 
doors, which included tennis, golf, ski- 
ing, and long canoe trips into the Cana- 
dian wilderness with his father. This 
interest now is centered in his 24-foot 
sloop, “Pelorus,” in which he and Mrs. 
Chapman cruise the coastal waters. As 
a current after-hours activity associated 
with his hobby, Mr. Chapman teaches 
celestial navigation to the New York 
Power Squadron, an organization for 
the purpose of teaching people to han- 
dle their boats safely. 

Mr. Chapman married Alice Cooper. 
Since 1946 they have made their home 
in Port Washington, L. I. Both are 
active there in the Port Singers, a sing- 
ing group, and in the Play Troupe, a 
little theater organization. 


Raymond F. Killion 


Raymond F. Killion, assistant vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, is gaining 
increasing prominence in the adminis- 
tration of the company’s large and 
steadily growing accident and health 
business. He is associated with Third 
Vice President Lawrence K. Farrell, in 
charge of accident and health, and Vice 
President Samuel Milligan, whose re- 
sponsibilities as head of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Ordinary department include over- 
all executive supervision of the accident 
and health operation. 

As is the case with many of the im- 








John A. Tuck 


John Aubrey Tuck, associate general 
counsel, Canadian Life Insurance Of- 


ficers Association, who has a wide ac- 
quaintance with company executives and 
state insurance supervisory officials of 
States, 


both Canada and the United 





JOHN A. TUCK 


was born in Niagara Falls, Ont 

Mr. Tuck was educated at Camrose 
(Alberta) and Edmonton public and 
high schools and University of Alberta. 
His father was principal of a normal 
school in Edmonton. John A. was called 
to the Bar of Alberta in 1936 and the 
Bar of Ontario in 1947. For two years 
he practiced with Woods, Field, Craig 
& Hyndman, barristers, Edmonton. 

In 1937 Mr. Tuck was appointed legal 
assistant, Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association, assistant general 
counsel in 1943 and associate general 
counsel in 1948. He is a Fellow of the 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada. His 
clubs are National and Rosedale and he 
belongs to the Toronto Board of Trade. 

Mrs. Tuck was Dorothy H. Reed of 
Edmonton. They have a son, John, and 
two daughters, Margaret and Barbara. 





portant officers at 1 Madison Avenue— 
including, among others, Mr. Milligan 
himself—Mr. Killion came up via the 
actuarial route. Here are some of the 
details: 

A Bostonian, Mr. Killion graduated 
from Tufts College in 1931 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Mechan- 
ical Engineering—with cum laude hon- 
ors and the coveted key of Tau Beta 
Pi, honorary engineering society. 

In October, 1932, Mr. Killion was em- 
ployed in the engineers’ division of 
Metropolitan’s home office. He obtained 
a transfer to the Metropolitan’s actu- 
arial division in 1934. With the success- 
ful passing, two years later, of the first 
three parts of his actuarial examina- 
tions, he recalls, he gave up any linger- 
ing thought of ever returning to engi- 
neering, and devoted himself exclusively 
to building a career as an actuary. In 
1943 he qualified by examination as a 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and of the American Institute 
of Actuaries. 

In 1946 Mr. Killion was selected by 
Mr. Milligan as an administrative as- 
sistant in the accident and health divi- 
sion. In December, 1948, he was made 
an assistant vice president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Killion is active in the Society of 
Actuaries, serving currently as chairman 
of the Part VIII Examination Commit- 
tee, which has to do with preparing the 
final examination for Fellowship in the 
Society. 

His wife was Helene Weldon of New 
York City, and they have two children, 
Roger, born in 1938, and Raymond, three 
years younger, Their home is in Nor- 
walk, Conn, 
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Donald D. Cody 


Donald D. Cody, associate actuary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, joined 
the Society in 1934 after receiving an 





DONALD D. CODY 


A. B. from Harvard with highest honors 
in mathematics. In 1939 he became a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries; and 
during World War II he was a scientist 
with the Navy and Air Force, specializ- 
ing in anti-submarine warfare operations 
research and in the development and 
use of aircraft gun and rocket sights. 

In 1945, after three years of wartime 
service, he rejoined Equitable as assist- 
ant actuary. Three years later he was 
appointed associate actuary. Mr. Cody 
is in charge of the Equitable’s mathe- 
matical bureau. 


Henry J. Brock 


When Henry J. Brock, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of The Prudential, joined 
the company as an attorney in 1946 he 
brought with him an extensive back- 
ground in corporation and finance law. 
Two years later he was named to his 
present position. 

Born in Jersey City, N. J., Mr. Brock 
attended schools there and was gradu- 





HENRY J. BROCK 


ated from Fordham University in 1931. 
Upon receiving his law degree from 
Fordham Law School he became asso- 


ciated with White & Case, New York 


attorneys, and finance 
lawyer. 

World War II temporarily halted Mr. 
3rock’s law career, and on January 1, 
1941, he became second lieutenant in 
New York’s famed Squadron A of the 
101st Cavalry. After five years of serv- 
ice, two spent in combat duty in France 
and Germany, he was discharged as a 
lieutenant colonel late in 1945, 

In addition to the American Bar As- 
sociation, Mr. Brock holds memberships 
in Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel and the Squadron A Ex-Members 
Association. He resides with his wife 
and three children in Mendham, N. J. 


as corporation 





John P. Traynor 


John Patrick Traynor, vice president 
and manager of real estate, Mutual Life 





Matar 


JOHN P. TRAYNOR 


of New York, is a graduate of Notre 
Dame. Upon leaving college he became 
assistant to the treasurer of the New 


York Title and Mortgage Co.; then 
went with its management and real 
estate subsidiary, the Nyamco Asso- 


ciates, Inc. 

In 1936 he was appointed a Special 
Deputy Superintendent of the New York 
State Insurance Department, his duties 
at that time being to take charge of 
the New York Title and Mortgage Co. 
and its subsidiaries which had _ been 
taken over by the Department in liqui- 
dation. Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
advanced him to Deputy Superintendent 
in 1938, his duties being to merge for 
the Department 77 insurance and title 
and mortgage companies into a liquidat- 
ing bureau. Mr. Traynor was placed in 
charge of the bureau. 

In 1943 Mr. Traynor joined the Mu- 
tual Life as manager of real estate. In 
1945 he became assistant manager of 
the real estate department. In 1947 he 
was elected second vice president and 
in June, 1950, vice president and mana- 
ger of real estate. 


Hess T. Sears 


Hess T. Sears, CLU, assistant secre- 
tary, Equitable Life of Iowa, a native 
of Towa, is a graduate of Mercersbury 
Academy and Princeton University. At 
Princeton he was director of the The- 
atre Intime and played leading roles in 
the Triangle Club shows. Following 
graduation in 1934 he joined the Her- 
bert A. Hedges agency, Equitable of 
Iowa, in Kansas City. He came to home 
office of the company in May, 1936, 


ending up in March, 1938, in the sales 
promotion section where he assumed 
editorship of the company’s house or- 
gan to the field and also assisting in 
preparation of sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Sears entered the Army in Febru- 
ary, 1941, served as an enlisted man in 
various camps and posts, was graduated 
from Adjutant General’s OCS in Octo- 
ber, 1942, remaining there as instructor 
until October, 1943. He then transferred 
to headquarters, Army Ground Forces, 
where under the successive commands 
of Lt. Gen. McNair, Lt. Gen. Lear, Gen- 
eral Stillwell and General Devers, he 
served as chief of the classification 
branch of the ground adjutant general’s 
section. For his work in initiating and 
executing a simplified procedure in the 
classification and replacement of enlisted 
personnel for the Army he was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Merit. 

Released from the Army in April, 
1946, as a maior, Mr. Sears returned to 
Equitable of Towa and in January, 1947, 
was elected assistant secretary and given 
charge of a newly established planning 
and personnel section which is respon- 





HESS T. SEARS 


sible for general administrative matters 
in the home office. Mr. Sears is married 
and has two daughters. 


Dudley Porter, Jr. 


Dudley Porter, Jr., associate general 
counsel, Provident Life and Accident, 
Chattanooga, received his law degree 
from Cumberland University and was 
admitted to the Tennessee bar. From 
1937 to 1940 he served as Tennessee’s 
assistant attorney general. He entered 
the Army as a private in 1942, later was 
commissioned, and served as Judge Ad- 
vocate of the 100th Infantry Division in 
France and Germany, attaining the rank 
of major before his discharge in 1946. 
From 1940 to 1949 he was in the legal 
department of National Life and Acci- 
dent of Nashville, and during that same 
period was a member of the law firm 
of Tyne, Peebles, Henry & Tyne. In 
October, 1949, at which time he was 





associate general counsel of National 
Life and Accident, he came to the 


Provident Life and Accident as asso- 
ciate general counsel. 

He is a member of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Legal Section 
of American Life Convention, Tennessee 
and Chattanooga bar associations. He is 
a member also of Chattanooga Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Look- 
out Mountain Fairyland Club and Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church. 





DUDLEY PORTER, JR. 


On October 21, 1950, he married Mary 
Rhoda Montague, daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton Thayer Mon- 
tague, Sr. 


Henry E. Thomas 


Henry E. Thomas, first vice president 
of Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va., was 
graduated from MclIntire School of 
Commerce, University of Virginia, in 
class of 1927 with a B.S. degree. 

Mr. Thomas joined the company in 
1927, becoming manager of Group de- 





HENRY E. THOMAS 


partment. After being assistant actuary 
he was made assistant to the president 
of the company in 1936, vice president 
in 1939 and first vice president in 1945. 
He is in charge of two of the com- 
pany’s divisions—Group life and admin- 
istrative. The latter division is respon- 
sible for general office management. 
Since January, 1946, Mr. Thomas has 
been on board of First National Ex 
change Bank of Roanoke. He is former 
chairman, board of trustees, employes 
pension system, City of Roanoke. Also 
he is a past president of Roanoke Ki- 
wanis Club and is a deacon of Secon 
Presbyterian Church of Roanoke. With 
Life Office Management Association he 
is on personnel administration and lie 
company organization committees. 
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He’s today’s Prudential Field man — 22,000 strong — 
helping more than 26 million people in the United 


States and Canada to provide security for their families. 


He likes his career because it offers more satisfaction 
than any other job he knows. He likes it because it 
holds the promise of a brighter future for him—and 
for the people he serves. 


More than sixty-five per cent of his associates have been 
with The Prudential for five years or longer—proof 


that success and security go together when you choose 





a career with The Prudential. 
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William F. Ward 
William F. Ward, associate mathema- 
Mutual Benefit Life, 
attending 


was born in 
public 


tician, 


Newark and_ after 





WILLIAM F. WARD 


schools there was graduated from Rut- 
gers University, class of 733, with a 
B.S. degree. He was president of Rut- 
gers Senior Honorary Society and was 
named on the All-American lacrosse 
team. 

Mr. Ward joined Mutual Benefit Life 
in 1933; was appointed assistant mathe- 
matician in 1945 and associate mathema- 
tician in 1947. He is now in direct charge 
of the actuarial departments of the com- 
pany and active in the administration 
of its pension plans and Pension Trust 
operations. He was a Fellow of both 
actuarial societies which were merged 
into Society of Actuaries and is also a 
member of the standing committee of 
the Actuaries Club of New York. He 
has served as an expert witness in New 
Jersey courts relative to value of human 
life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward live in Upper 
Montclair, N. J. They have three chil- 
dren, two girls and a boy. 


Thomas A. Bradshaw 


Thomas A. Bradshaw, vice president 
and general counsel, Provident Mutual 
Life, has been with that company 20 





THOMAS A. BRADSHAW 


We Have With Us Today— 


years. A native of Ouray, Colo., he at- 
tended Fort Collins, Colo., High School 
and University of Colorado, receiving 
at the university his A.B. degree, cum 
laude, in 1928, and LL.B. in 1930. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Phi legal fra- 
ternity. 

After a short period in which he 
practiced law in Fort Collins with his 
father Mr. Bradshaw joined Provident 
Mutual’s law department on December 
1, 1930. He became assistant counsel in 
1934, counsel in 1942, general counsel in 
1945, and in 1946 was made general 
counsel and executive assistant. He be- 
came vice president and general coun- 
sel in January, 1949, and in December 
of that year was elected a director. 

Mr. Bradshaw is a member of the 
American, Pennsylvania and Philadel- 
phia bar associations and of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel. His 
wife was Dorothy Waite Johnson, a 
graduate of University of Colorado, and 
they have a son, Robert, age 10. 


Raymond A. Taylor 


Raymond A. Taylor has held the post 
of comptroller of Sun Life of Canada 
in Montreal for the past two and one- 
half years. As an executive officer he 
has jurisdiction over accounting and 
auditing functions of his organization, 
expense control and taxation matters. 

A native of Nova Scotia, he joined 
the Sun Life as a member of the 
agency department in January, 1917, 
two years after graduation from Bloom- 
field Academy in Halifax, during which 
period he acted as secretary to James 
*. Tory, general manager of Sun Life 
agencies at the time. Four months after 
his official connection with the company 





Rice, Montreal 


RAYMOND A. TAYLOR 
Mr. Taylor enlisted for active service 
overseas with the Montreal Brigade 


Heavy Artillery. He returned to the 
Sun Life in June, 1919, and shortly 
afterwards moved to the accounting 
branch, being named chief clerk in 1922 
and assistant chief accountant in March 
1930. In April, 1934, Mr. Taylor was 
appointed assistant comptroller with 
general supervision of branch offices. He 
became comptroller in June, 1948. 

Mr. Taylor has long been active in 
the Life Office Management Association. 
He was elected a director in 1933, sec- 
ond vice president in 1935, vice presi- 
dent, 1937, and president the following 
year. He has also just completed a term 
as president of the Montreal Control 


of the Controllers Institute of America. 





. . 

Col. Francis V. Keesling, Jr. 

Col. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., first vice 
president and general counsel, West 
Coast Life, San Francisco, is also a 
member of the law firm of Keesling 
& Keesling, which represents a number 
of out-of-state insurance companies. 

He is a graduate of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Yale University, class 
of 1930, and Staaford Law School. Dur- 
ing World War II he served as chief 
liaison and legislative officer and colonel, 
AUS, National Headquarters Selective 
Service System at Washington, D. C. 
He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. He commutes to and 
from the national capital on Washing- 
ton pe and problems for city and 
county of San Francisco. 

Mr. Keesling is a member of several 
bar associations and of legal section, 
is on com- 


American Life Convention; 


Kee Coleman 


FRANCIS V. KEESLING, JR. 


mittee on life insurance law of Ameri- 
can Bar Association. He is on Western 
board of directors of Investors League. 


Also, he was a member of Welfare 
Commission, city and county of San 
Francisco, during 1946 and 1947. He 


belongs to Commonwealth, Commercial 
and Pacific Rod and Gun clubs and is 
vice president of Guide Dogs for Blind. 


Mrs. Keesling was Mary Heath and 
they have one son, Francis V. Kees- 
ling, II] 


Ralph W. Ervin, Jr. 
Ralph W. Ervin, Jr., security analyst, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, was graduated 


from Penn State, class of 742, after 
graduation from Cheltenham High 
School. He was on baseball team of 


Penn State and associate manager of 
basketball, and was a member of Blue 
Key, student honorary society. 

In World War II he served three 
years as a cryptographic specialist for 
the Army. He participated in four major 
campaigns in European Theatre of 
Operations. Upon discharge from the 
service he went with Buckley Brothers, 
Philadelphia investment brokers, his 
work being registered representative 
and security analyst. In January, 1949, 
he became a security analyst for Fidel- 
ity Mutual, the work entailing analyses 
of public utility and industrial bonds 
and stocks, maintaining contact with 
corporations and investment firms and 
attending various financial meetings, in- 
cluding finance committee meetings of 
Fidelity Mutual. 

Mr. Ervin is director, Philadelphia 
Community Chest, and is active in sev- 








RALPH W. ERVIN, JR. 


He married 
Philadelphia and_ they 


eral financial organizations. 
Ann Kindig of 
have twin sons. 


Allen £: Sm 


Allen C. Steere, assistant general 
counsel of Lincoln National Life, is a 
graduate of University of Texas Law 
School upon leaving which he practiced 
law in Fort Worth for several years, 
He then, in 1934, joined Lincoln Na- 
tional as assistant counsel, being 4 
moted to assistant general counsel i 
1949, 

For several years he has been active 
in the legal section of American Life 
Convention and is currently serving on 
a joint committee of the American Life 
Convention and Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America on agents’ status. He isa 
member of the State Taxation Committee 
of the Indiana Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the Social Planning Council 
of Fort Wayne, president of the Fort 
Wayne Chapter of the University of 
Texas Alumni, president of Lincoln In- 
vestors and a member of the Fort 
Wayne Country Club, the 100% Club 
(of which he is a past president), and 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, national college 
fraternity. 

His hobbies are golfing and _ fishing. 
He is an enthusiastic booster of the 
Texas Longhorn football team for which 
he was drum major while in college. 
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We Have With Us Today— 


A. S. Upton 


\. S. Upton, vice president and man- 
aging director, Dominion Life of Water- 
began his life insurance career 
He was assistant 
1925 and came to 


loo, Ont., 
as a field man in 1922. 
manager in 


branch 





A. 5. UPTON 


Dominion Life as inspector of Western 
Ontario agencies in 1927. He became 
inspector for Ontario in 1929, agency 
supervisor in 1932 and superintendent 
ot agencies in 1937. 

Mr. Upton was 
general manager in 
manager in 1945, 
he assumed the 
rector. His 


appointed assistant 
1941 and general 
In the following year 
title of managing di- 
present title is vice presi- 
dent and managing director. Mr. Upton 
is second vice president of Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 


Frederick M. Smail 
Frederick M. 
manager of 
tional Life, 


Smail, assistant to the 
agencies, Columbian Na- 
joined that company in 





FREDERICK M. 


SMAIL 
member of the Group depart- 
ment. A combat veteran in World War 
ll, he served with the engineers in the 
pean theatre of operations and was 
status as a captain. 


TOA 
1Y40 < a 


ed to inactive 


1947 Mr. Smail was appointed home 


office Group representative for New 
England and a year later he became 
home office representative for Group in 
New York and New Jersey. In 1949 he 
Was appointed assistant to the manager 
of agencies in the home office agency 
department. Among his duties are the 
establishment of new general agencies 
and supervision of agencies in New 
[England and Middle Atlantic states. 


James H. Braddock 


James H. Braddock, actuary, New 
York Life, bornin Montclair, N. J., joined 
New York Life immediately after grad- 
uation in 1935 from Harvard. Except 
for service in the Navy in World War 
II he has spent his entire business ca- 
reer with New York Life. Following his 
release from the Navy, after being a 
fighter director officer on destroyers in 
the Pacific Theatre, he returned to the 
company and was appointed assistant 
actuary in November, 1945, and asso- 
c‘ate actuary in February, 1949. He was 
appointed actuary in August, 1950. 


Appointed an assistant vice president 
in 1950, he is general assistant to the 
vice president in charge of underwrit- 
ing and is secretary to the company’s 
committee on insurance practices. 

A Fellow of Society of Actuaries he 
presented at a recent meeting a paper 
on the use of punch cards in mortality 
research. For several years he served 
as a member of the Society’s education 
and examination committee. He is a 
member of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association and of examination 
committee of the Life Office Manage- 


ment Association. He lectures at In- 
surance School, Insurance Society of 
New York. Mr. and Mrs. Ryan, who 


live in Brooklyn, have five children. 


Edward B. Williams 


Edward B. Williams, assistant vice 
president, New York Life, has spent 
his entire business career with the com- 
pany which he joined in July, 1931, fol- 
lowing graduation from Amherst Col- 
lege where he won honors in his mathe- 





H. Braddock, actuary; Edward B. 


In addition to general assignments 
he has actuarial direction of the actu- 
arial department’s dividend division. He 
is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 
Mr. Braddock is married and has two 
children. 


Manuel R. Cueto 


Manuel R. Cueto, actuary, has been 
associated with New York Life since 
July, 1924, after his graduation from 
high school. He became an actuarial 
supervisor in 1944, assistant actuary in 
1945 and associate actuary in August, 
1950. A Fellow of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, he is also a member of the com- 
mittee for education and examination 
of the Society. 

Mr. Cueto has actuarial direction of 
the work in connection with valuation 
of the company’s insurance business and 
the preparation of the annual statement. 
Also, he is responsible for analysis of 
the company’s surplus and the prepara- 
tion of dividend scales based thereon. 
He is married and has two sons. 


John F. Ryan 


John F. Ryan, assistant vice presi- 
dent, New York Life, joined the com- 
pany in 1929, was appointed actuarial 
supervisor in 1944, assistant actuary in 
1945 and executive assistant in 1949, 





Jerry Saltsberg & Associates 
L. to R.: Manuel R. Cueto, actuary; John F. Ryan, assistant vice president; James 


Williams, assistant vice president. 


matics major. He was appointed an as- 
sistant actuary in October, 1945, and be- 
came an executive assistant in the office 
of the committee on insurance practices 
in February, 1949. During World War 
II he was in the Army. 

Mr. Williams was appointed an as- 
sistant vice president in January, 1950. 
His duties include the general super- 
vision of six departments and divisions 
processing new business and_ policy 
changes. He is a Fellow, Society of 
Actuaries, and until recently was on its 
education and examinations committee. 


Lillian Ruth Gilster 


Lillian R. Gilster, assistant  di- 
rector of sales promotion, Franklin Life, 
and associate editor of The Franklin 
Field, was born in Chester, IIL, and is 
a graduate of University of Illinois with 
a degree of Bachelor of Arts in Psy- 
chology. She joined Franklin Life in 
January, 1938, in its educational divi- 
sion. In that capacity she remained un- 
til early in 1940 after the present Frank- 
lin Life management had assumed con- 
trol. She then became a member of the 
newly re-organized sales promotion de- 


partment, first as secretary to Francis 
J. O’Brien, sales promotion director, 
and later as his active assistant. In 1945 


she was given her present responsibili- 
ties. In the Life Insurance Advertising 





Association she is regarded as being an 
able literary writer and having a sense 
of the dramatic in layout, the combina- 
tion making her a top-notch advertising 
woman. Vice President O’Brien gives 


LILLIAN RUTH GILSTER 


her a large share of credit for the 
Franklin Life’s attainment of many 
Awards of Excellence in the LIAA as 
well as the winning of five “Sweep- 
stakes’ Awards,” four of them in con- 
secutive years. 

Miss Gilster is a charter member of 
Springfield Advertising Club, has been 
program chairman for Springfield Chap- 
ter of Zonta, has handled publicity for 
Sangamon County Red Cross Chapter, 
and is a member of the Springfield Life 
Underwriters Association and LIAA. 


Edward F. Baumer 


Edward F. Baumer, director of adver- 
tising, sales promotion and public re- 
lations of The Prudential’s western home 
office, received an A.B. degree from 
Rutgers University in 1934. He joined 





EDWARD F. 


BAUMER 


Prudential as a clerk in the industrial 
claim division and continued his legal 
training simultaneously. In 1935 he trans- 
ferred to the law department as a law 
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Consideration of all factors is fundamental in reaching 
a sound decision. In Life Insurance these factors include the company’s 


history, objectives, financial position, and policy provisions. 


A careful appraisal of Fidelity will indicate 


that Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 
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Ancient Churches Grace 


The churches of lower Manhattan are bodily, 
insurance and 


the steel and stone desert of the 
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mental and spiritual oases in 


financial district of New York. 


Every day, thousands of workers bask in the out-of-doors of Trinity and St. Paul’s 
churchyard parks, or enter one of the churches for guidance, rest and calm, noon- 


time services or fine organ music. 


Three churches in the area rightfully claim the title of “Mother.” 


Trinity 


Parish is the Mother Parish of the Episcopal Church on Manhattan Island. John 
Street Methodist Church is the Mother Church of American Methodism. St. Peter’s 
is the Mother Church of Catholicism in the state of New York. The newest church 
in the city is the Catholic Our Lady of Victory. The Wall Street Synagogue not 
only serves members of its faith but is a symbol of the spirit of religion itself 


through long years of reciprocal association with the 


Dutch Reformed Church 


which was chartered in 1696, one year before Trinity was chartered. St. Paul’s 
Chapel is the oldest public edifice still standing on Manhattan Island. 


The old churches fulfill a definite need in the lives of the people of the district. 
Busy executives before entering the caverns of Wall Street, pause to look to Trin- 
ity’s spire and compare their watches with its great clock; if ever the clock is 
wrong, thousands of telephone calls ensue. At the noon hour, boys and girls walk 
hand in hand through the paths of Trinity and St. Paul’s churchyard parks, the 
only open spaces in the entire area. There, also, tired business men and women 
rest on the park benches for a bit of outdoors. Visitors from all over the world 
spell out the names carved on the old tombstones. 


These, and the other churches of the neighborhood, are visited each day by 
thousands of the people whose business lives are spent in the vicinity. The doors 
are open. The seeker of ritual, advice, prayer, music or contemplation is rewarded. 
Here come Protestant, Catholic, Jew, members of many faiths, and in untold num- 
ber, the agnostic who finds temporary surcease within the walls. 


There is a singular blending of creeds and denominations in the downtown 
churches. A man’s faith or lack of faith is not questioned; his need is paramount. 
The church as a living, growing institution could have no more definitive exponent 
than in the history of these old churches which, established to serve residents in 


the small but growing community of emigrants from the Old World 


so magnifi- 


cently adapted themselves to complete change of environment when the residential 


section was gradually wiped out and 


center of the world. 


CTT 








the district 


became the greatest financial 





THRIOITY SAVAGH = Chartered 1697 


Trinity Church, on Broadway at the 
head of Wall Street, is the oldest church 
in the city of New York on its original 
site, this being its third edifice. It was 
established in 1697 by Royal Charter 
from King William III of England, as 
a Parish church of the Anglican Church. 
For nearly a century Trinity was the 
only Church of England Parish on Man- 
hattan Island and by the erection of 
two chapels, St. George’s (1752) and St. 
Paul’s (1766), it made provision for the 
expanding population. After the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the parishes of the 
Church of England in this country were 
reorganized into the Episcopal Church 
(and Trinity was its recognized leader). 

The original charter provided the land 
on which the church still stands and 
the adjoining ground, known as_ the 
King’s Farm which had been set apart 
for use of the Governor. It consisted 
of a garden, a triangular graveyard and 
a pasturage for cows and horses. In 
1705, by Queen Anne’s grant, an addi- 
tion to the church property was made. 
This grant included the Queen’s Farm, 
extending along the river on the west, 
for some distance along Broadway on 
the east and its southern line was what 
is now Fulton Street. Its northern bor- 
der was Christopher Street, in what is 
now Greenwich Village. The grant also 
included the Queen’s Garden, a piece of 
land on the south side of Trinity 
Churchyard, “fronting to the said Broad- 
way on the east, and extending to low- 
water mark on the west.” 


Linked With City’s History 


Few people who work in this section 
and walk its busy streets consider how 
losely Trinity Parish is linked with the 
istory and tradition of the area; in- 
deed, it has made much of that history 
and that tradition. The very streets 
they walk rerpetuate the names of early 
rectors and vestrymen of Trinity: Vesey 
(named for the first rector), Barclay, 
Moore, Charlton, Chambers, Vandam, 


r 
I 


Reade, Murray, Laight, Duane, Delan- 
cey, Bleeker, Barrow and Dominick. 
The origin of such street names as 
Church, Wall, Rector and Ann, is ap- 
parent. 

The original patrimony, once consid- 
ered of little value, is now of great 
worth. There is a bit of folklore that 
in 1800 when somebody offered six acres 
near Canal Street and Broadway to the 
Lutheran Church the land was refused 
as “not worth fencing in.” This anec- 
dote in approximately the same form is 
published in pamphlets of both Trinity 
and John Street Churches. 

The wisdom with which Trinity has 
used its wealth is on the record. His- 
tory shows that more _ than 1,400 
churches, schools, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions have been created or assisted 
by Trinity as part of its stewardship 
throughout its existence. Many churches 
and numerous other good causes receive 
annual financial aid from it. 


Makes Chapels Independent 


In addition to the five chapels now at- 
tached to the Mother Church, Trinity 
has made many other former chapels 
independent by grants of land and gen- 
erous financial endowments. Among the 
hundreds of beneficiaries have been the 
twelve chapels founded by the Parish, 
King’s College (now Columbia Univer- 
sity), Trinity School and religious and 
social institutions in this country and 
abroad. In 1947, during the Parish’s 
250th anniversary year the Corporation 
of Trinity Church made a special gift 
to the Lord Bishop of London toward 
restoration of the war-damaged Church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow. That ancient Par- 
ish and its charter were the pattern of 
those of Trinity. 

The physical edifice of Trinity is im- 
pressive beyond the fact that it, as well 
as St. Paul’s Chapel, offers a bit of open 
space in a well of skyscrapers. From 
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In sharp contrast to the glories of 
Trinity Church is the austere simplicity 
of the John Street Methodist Church. 
Each has singular beauty and dignity 
after its own fashion and each has con- 
tributed largely to the denomination it 
serves and to the downtown New York 
district where it abides. John Street 
Church is the oldest Methodist Society 
in continuous existence in the United 
States. 

The story of John Street is essentially 
the story of Methodism in America. It 
had its inception in the arrival in New 
York from Limerick, Ireland, of the ship 
“Perry” in August, 1760, with the first 
American Methodist converts to immi- 
grate to this country. Among the pas- 


sengers on the ship, which became 
known as “The Mayflower of Meth- 
odism”, was Philip Embury, who had 


been converted under the teachings of 
John Wesley and was the first Methodist 
preacher in America. 


Organized in 1766 


The first Methodist Society here was 
organized in 1766 at the home of Philip 
Embury at 10 Augustus Street, on the 
site of what is now City Hall Park. Six 
people, including one woman slave, at- 
tended the first service. That same year, 
an upper room was hired near the bar- 








Da > Founded 1766 


racks and there Captain Thomas Webb, 
barrack master from Albany, preached 
his first sermon. The following year, the 
Rigging Loft at 120 William Street was 
hired as a preaching house. On_ the 
front of the building at the William 
Street address, which now houses the 
New York offices of the Employers 
Group, there is a bronze replica of the 
first John Street Church, built in 1768 
and known as Wesley Chapel. (In the 
early days, William Street was known 
as the Cart and Horse Street.) 

The portrait of Captain Webb re- 
sembles that of a buccaneer instead 0 
a man of God. There is a black patch 
over the socket of the eye which he lost 
in the siege of Louisburg in Quebec 1 
the French and Indian War. But he, 
too, on his return to England following 
that war, had been converted by John 
Wesley and chief credit for the found- 
ing of the Methodist Church in America 
is accorded to him, together with 
Schoolteacher Embury and Margaret 
Heck. : 

Three edifices have occupied the orlg- 
inal John Street site: the first church, 
which was known as Wesley Chapel, was 
built in 1768, the second in 1818 and the 
present one was erected in 1841. The 
minister is Rev. Arthur Bruce Moss., 

The present John Street building, 
Grecian lonic in architecture. Its location 
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‘5 44 John Street, between William and 
Nassau Streets, in the center of the in- 
surance district. The present church Was 
dedicated April 27, 1841. The building is 
30 by 80 feet, with a gallery around 
three sides and a convenient basement 
chapel. The stone from the first church 
was used in the second and most of it 
is in the walls of the present church. 
Newel posts, banisters and backs of 
pews are of beautiful San Domingo 
mahogany which were in the second 
church and the altar rail in the lecture 
room below was placed in the first 
church in January, 1785. 

John Street Church, which has  sur- 
vived wars, panics and disasters, has far 
outdistanced its original purpose as a 
meeting place for Methodists newly ar- 
rived from the Old Country. It is not 
a unit unto itself but belongs to the 
General Conference of the denomina- 
tion. Its first goal now, as Dr. Moss 
sees it, is to serve Methodism. As the 
cradle of that faith in this country, it sis 
of invaluable benefit to Methodism as 
an institution. It is the center of the 
area it serves. Every major subway sys- 
tem is in its proximity. It is also readily 
accessible to the tubes which connect 
Manhattan and New Jersey. In the eve- 
nings, while the business world sleeps, 
30 or more automobiles can be parked 
inthe quiet streets and there is no traftic 
problem. It is the obvious center for 
gatherings of church groups. 

Last year, upward of 70 classes were 
held in it, each in charge of its own min- 
ister, for young people to prepare them 
to become communicants of the church. 
Next year the figure will probably ex- 


ceed 100. 


Available to Community 


John Street Church is available to the 
business community. This is its second 
objective. It no longer conducts activi- 
ties in the sense of a parish, on the 
theory that such activities properly be- 
long in the residential sections. John 
Street Church does not seek members. 
Its total membership is about 50 who 
cling to it for sentimental reasons and 
half of that number live elsewhere. 

However, to John Street Church come 
thousands of workers in the district, for 
combined activities or for personal sol- 
ace. Insurance Post No. 1081 of the 
American Legion has held its memorial 
services here and while it is planned 
to hold these services in Legion Square 
in the future, in case of rain, John 
Street is open to the legion. The glee 
club of Marsh & McLennan practices in 
the church every week and at Christmas 





conducts a more formal service. On 
Friday there is on organ recital. Mon- 
day and Thursday of each week are 
specifically set aside for no formal serv- 
ice in order that those who wish to 
enjoy a quiet period within the church, 
which is open during business hours, 
may do so, 
Organist Is Lay Assistant 

The organist, Roy McKibben, is also 
lay assistant to Dr. Moss, and through- 
out the business day, one of them is 
available to anyone of any denomination 
who wants counsel. The organ was silent 
for a time while it was being rebuilt 
but is now heard again, not only’ at the 
{ime of regular services and recitals, 
but frequently Mr. McKibben plays for 
people who gather at the church. 

Two musical services are given at the 
old church each year—one just before 
Christmas; the other on Good Friday. 
30th are held at the noon hour for the 
sake of the business people. Distin- 
guished vocal and instrumental soloists 
assist in these services. 

The third objective is directed toward 
the wider public. Visitors to New York, 
exploring the old landmarks, visit John 
Street Church. There they find treas- 
ures of historical and religious signifi- 
cance. The original Wesley Chapel 
clock, given bv John Wesley still ticks 
upon the wall and keeps good time. The 
original altar rail is there. The paint- 
ings include that of the first meeting of 
the six at the Philip Embury house. A 
beautiful reproduction of that painting 
was on the outside cover of the holiday 
edition of “News From Home” of the 
Home Insurance Co. last year. 


Maintains Unbroken Record 


How does a church in a neighborhood 
which is virtually closed on Sundays 
maintain an unbroken record of never 
missing a Sunday service in all the years 
of its history? Dr. Moss can explain it 
logically. Because it is a piece of Old 
New York; often people who come to 
sight-see remain to pray. One Sunday 
last August, students from more than 
15 states attended church at John Street. 

In 1854, 13 years after the present 
church was dedicated, a movement was 
instigated to sell it and erect a church 
in the neighborhood of Madison Square. 
The result of this agitation was to se- 
cure from the New York Legislature a 
charter under the terms of which the 
trustees of John Street Church are 
elected by the General Conference, a 
provision which assures its perpetuation 
as a Methodist Memorial. The list of 
original subscribers to the first Wesley 





First John Street 
Church Built on 
Present Site in 


1768. 














ime presents a program of carols there 
with a secular program in the spring. 
Other groups, including the Insurance 
Society of New York, have staged con- 
certs at John Street Church. 

A regular program is conducted for 
business people. On Tuesdays, at the 
hoon hour, business men of the vicinity 
ead the service. There is no question 
ot creed here. The trustees of the 
church, chosen by the conference, in- 
clude business men who are interested 
m the well being of the neighborhood 
which so much of their time is spent. 
On Wednesdays, the minister himself 


Chapel of 1768, in the handwriting of 
Philip Embury, treasurer, the oldest 
Methodist Church treasurer’s book ex- 
tant, contains names, many of them mis- 
spelled, famous in the history of New 
York and notable today. Thus are found 
the names, Delancy, Courtland, Rhilan- 
der, Van Fleck, Lispenard, Van Skaick, 
Vander Vort, Ten Eyck, Van Wyck 


and Ludlow. 
Background of Dr. Moss 
Dr. Moss, the 155th pastor, has an in- 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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St. Peter’s Church from a photograph taken in 1850. It is now hemmed in by 
tall buildings. 


The Catholic working population of 
the insurance and financial district in 
downtown New York is served by four 
churches: St. Peter’s at the corner of 
Barclay and Church Streets; St. An- 
drews at Cardinal Hayes Place and 
Duane Street; Our Lady of the Rosary 
on State Street, and Our Lady of Vic- 
tory on the corner of Pine and William 
Streets. Each of these churches has 
very few resident parishioners, ranging 
from 80 in the parish of Our Lady of 
Victory, to about 300 in St. Peter’s. But 
on the four Holydays of the year which 
occur on working days nearly 100,000 
people hear Mass at these churches, and 
there is a daily attendance of several 
thousand visitors at Mass and noon- 
day services. The oldest of these 
churches is St. Peter’s, which dates from 
1785; the newest is Our Lady of Victory, 
which is only three years old. 

Nothing of the business area in which 
these churches dwell penetrates their 
interiors. Once past the portals there 
is the same sense of sanctuary that is 
characteristic of neighborhood churches, 
that familiar feeling of remoteness from 
the world outside. 


St. Peter’s Is Mother Church 

St. Peter’s is the Mother Church of 
Catholic New York, Old St. Peter’s be- 
ing the first Catholic church erected in 
the state of New York and eastern New 
Jersey. The cornerstone of Old St. 
Peter’s was laid on October 5, 1785; the 
first church was built on five lots bought 
from Trinity Corporation—the same site 
occupied by the present church. The 
Spanish minister, Don Diego de Gardo- 
qui, officiated at the ceremony and 
placed in the cornerstone current speci- 
mens of the coins of the King of Spain, 
who had given $1,000 to the church, and 
a pew was reserved in the church for 
the Spanish King and the members of 
the Royal Family. Old St. Peter’s was 
opened on November 4, 1786, four years 
before Washington became President. 
Its congregation at that time was about 
200. 

The first pastor of Old St. Peter’s was 
Father Charles Whelan, a Capuchin. 
3orn in Ireland, Father Whelan was or- 
dained in France and was a chaplain 
in the French fleet. During the Revolu- 


tionary War his ship was captured by 
the British and he was imprisoned. At 
the end of the war he came to New 
York, presented himself to the Vicar 
Apostolic, Father Carroll, whose diocese 
was from Maine to Florida, and west 
to the Mississippi. The seat of authority 
of the Church at that time was in Balti- 
more. Father Carroll accepted Father 
Whelan and asked him to establish the 
first Catholic Church in the state of 
New York. 
Catholic Population Grows 


The Catholic population of the city 
grew, and fifty years later, in 1836, Old 
St. Peter’s, being totally inadequate in 
size as well as worn out, was torn down 
and the present church was built on the 
same site. The cemetery which had sur- 
rounded the old building was closed and 
the bodies buried there were removed 
to a vault in Old St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on Prince Street. 

Work on the new church was begun 
in August, 1836; the cornerstone was 
laid on October 26 of that year; the first 
Mass was celebrated in the basement 
on September 3, 1837, and on February 
25, 1838, the church was blessed by 
Bishop Hughes. It was completed in 
1840, by which time the Catholic popu- 
lation of the city had grown to 60,000. 
It is a granite structure of Grecian 
architecture, a style not common in 
Catholic Churches in New York City. 
The portico is supported by six immense 
granite columns in the Ionic order, and 
in a niche in the pediment there is a 
statue of St. Peter. The cost was $118,- 
000. Under the present edifice exists the 
foundations of the original church of 
1785 

The bell from the old church was 
kept and is used in the present church. 
It was cast in 1806 in Nantes, France, 
and every day at noon it rings the An- 
gelus for the downtown workers. In- 
scribed on it are the names of the pastor 
and trustees of Old St. Peter’s of that 
day. 

Rectory Adjoins Church 

St. Peter’s Rectory, which was across 
the street at 31 Barclay Street, was built 
on ground leased from Trinity Corpora- 
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Agents Qualifying Examinations 


Philosophy Behind New York State Insurance Department’s 
Testing of Applicants for Licenses 


By Watter F. Brooks 
Deputy Superintendent, N. Y. State Department of Insurance 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has from time to time received 
inquiries regé irding the philosophy be- 
hind our various types of examinations. 
From the standpoint of the insuring 
public, the matter of qualification of 
agents is one of extreme importance. 
This is particularly true in the life insur- 
ance field where the agent is selling a 
service upon which rests, in large mea- 
sure, the future security of the insured 
and his family. Persons responsible in 
the companies for the training of new 
recruits often wonder how the Depart- 
ment goes about making up a State In- 
surance examination for agents. The 
purpose of this article is to set forth 
some of the basic principles which the 
Department follows in preparing these 
examinations. 


Examinations of Agents 


To illustrate, we will use the New 
York State life insurance agents’ examin- 
ations, which a large number of appli- 
cants take each year. In the first place, 
the examination is of the free-response 
type, which includes both the old-fash- 
ioned essay and the short answer forms. 
True testing is designed not merely to 
measure the knowledge of the subject 
matter involved, but, what is even more 
important, the ability to think in that 
subject. This ability is of paramount 
importance in the case of the life insur- 
ance agent. He is called upon constantly 
to explain, in language understandable 
to the layman, the various provisions 
and conditions of the life insurance pol- 
icy, the endorsements and riders used in 
connection therewith, as well as the 
basic fundamentals upon which the whole 
structure of life insurance rests. We 
never have felt, therefore, that a limited 
response type of examination, such as 
“multiple choice,” “true—false” or “yes— 
no” properly tests the applicant’s ability 
to explain to the public these basic 
principles. 

As an illustration of the first of the 
free-response types, the old-fashioned 
essay form, may be cited the following 
question : 

“Since the rate of mortality increases 
with each year of age, explain how it 
is possible for a company to issue a 
whole life insurance policy at a pre- 
mium which remains the same during 
the entire lifetime of the insured.” 


Answers Acceptable for Full Credit 


Tt will readily be seen that an answer 
such as “By use of a reserve” is inade- 
quate and could be given only partial 
credit. Obviously, if such a reply were 
made to an insurance prospect, it would 
have little or no meaning to him and 
would leave him no more enlightened 
than he was before. An answer accept- 
able for full credit should refer to = 
fact that the level premium charged i 
larger than is necessary to meet the 
death losses in the early policy years; 
that the excess amount is accumulated 
at interest to form the reserve, and that 
this reserve offsets the insufficient pre- 
miums paid during the later years when 
the premium collected is not large 
enough to meet the current losses. 

In the short-answer form of free- 
response item, a short answer is expected 
to a very specific question as, for in- 
stance: 

“How many days of grace are pro- 
vided by a life insurance policy for the 
payment of each premium after the 
first ?” 

The answer, of course, is 31 days, or 
one month for Ordinary insurance and, 
usually, four weeks for Industrial insr- 
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ance. Inasmuch as the latter form of 
insurance is not contained in the scope 
of the examination, the reply dealing only 
with Ordinary insurance would be suffi- 
cient for full credit. 

Occasionally a short-answer type of 
question is presented in the form of a 
problem. The purpose of this is to 
test the applicant’s ability to interpret 
and apply a policy condition, as in the 
case of the following, which is based 
on the misstatement of age provision: 

“A man, aged 38, obtained a $12,000 

life insurance policy for an annual 
premium of $300 by stating his age as 
32 in the application although the fre- 
mium for his correct age was $00. 
this misstatement was discovered at 
the time of his death ten years late;, 
upon what basis would the compaity 
make settlement?” 


Should Show Calculations 


In a question such as the above, the 
applicant would be instructed to show 
his calculations, so that he would not be 
completely penalized for a mathematical 
error when the method was correct. 
Applying the rule prescribed by Section 
155(d) of the Insurance Law, the answer 
would be the amount which the pre- 
mium of $300 actually paid would have 
purchased at the correct age, or $9,000. 

While, as stated earlier, the limited 
response type of question is seldom used, 
an adaptation of the true-false form is 
sometimes employed, as, for example, the 
following, which requires more than a 
simple true or false answer: 

“State whether the underscored por- 
tions of the following sentence regard- 
ing the loan provision of an Ordinary 
policy are true or false and, if false, 
give the correct information in each 
case: 

“‘An amount not exceeding the pre- 
miums paid in may be borrowed at an 
interest rate of 6% but the company 
may delay making the loan for six 
months and could declare the policy 
void if and when the loan together 
with interest equaled or exceeded the 
face amount of insurance.’ 


(Any reference to the required thirty 


days’ notice to the insured has purposely 
been omitted in order to make the state- 
ment as brief and concise as possible.) 

It will be noted that only the “six 
months” could be left uncorrected in the 


above sentence and some applicants may 
change this to read “ninety days” to 
conform with the practice of some com- 
panies. This correction would be given 
full credit. In accordance with the re- 
quirement of Section 155(g) of the In- 
surance Law, the first and last under- 
scored portions should read, “cash sur- 
render value”, and the 6%, of course, in 
order to comply with this same section 
should be “4.8% if paid in advance,” or 
the equivalent effective rate of 5% if 
otherwise payable. Either of these an- 
swers would be given full credit. 


70% Required for Passing 


The life insurance agents’ examination 
consists of two parts on each of which 
a mark of 70% is required for passing. 
The first part, covering the fundamentals 
of life insurance, contains seventeen 
questions, of which fifteen must be an- 
swered. The second part, covering the 
Insurance Law and related statutes, as 
well as ethics, pertaining to an agent’s 
proper conduct of his business, includes 
thirteen questions and permits a choice 
of ten of these. Since the advent of the 
licensing of savings bank employees to 
write life insurance, the Department has 
included three questions in this second 
part on savings bank life insurance and 
these may be answered by either savings 
bank personnel or applicants for life 
agents’ licenses. 

In preparing the life agents’ examina- 
tion, the Department has weighed very 
carefully what it considers to be the 
various fundamentals, keeping in mind 
what a good test must sample in propor- 
tion to the relative importance of the 
different aspects of the subject. In the 
agent’s contact with the public, the policy 
contract itself will probably be the source 
of many of the inquiries which will be 
put to him. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, approximately 50% of the first part 
of the examination is devoted to the pro- 
visions of the insurance policy. As a 
result of competition and of regulation 
by the Insurance Law, the provisions 
differ very little in the contracts issued 
by the various companies, so that thor- 
ough preparation on this source alone 
would result in an applicant’s obtaining 
a substantial portion of the 70% re- 
quired for passing the first part of the 
examination. Slightly more than 10% is 
comprised of questions concerning the 
basic factors in life insurance which the 
new agent should be prepared to explain 
to prospective insureds. In this category 
is the mortality table and its uses, the 
necessity for life insurance reserves and 
the components parts of the level pre- 
mium. About 15% is allotted to ques- 
tions on the various types of life insur- 
ance policies such as whole life, limited 
payment life, endowment, term, and the 
various combination forms as, for in- 
stance, retirement income, family income 
and family maintenance. The remaining 
25% of the first part covers group life 
insurance, annuities, the various uses of 
life insurance in business as well as in 
personal affairs, and, occasionally, Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance and Old- 
age and Survivors Insurance, as provided 
by the Social Security Act, particularly 
as the latter may be fitted into a pros- 
pective insured’s life insurance program. 


Objective Is Fair Examinations 


The Department conscientiously tries 
to see that the examinations are fair 
and that the questions are clearly 
and concisely stated. It designs the 
examinations to parallel as closely as 
possible the syllabus which appears in 
the fore part of the pamphlet, contain- 
ing sections of the New York Insurance 
Law, which is mailed to each applicant 
for a license. If the test results indicate 
that a particular question is ambiguous 
or is being misinterpreted, allowance is 
made in rating the answer papers and 
care is taken to revise the item before 
again using it. The Department would 
welcome suggestions or material for use 
in connection with these examinations 
from company representatives who are 
responsible for training new agents or, 
for that matter, from anyone in the in- 
surance field, 
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Hendon Chubb to Leave 
Board of Prudential 





HENDON CHUBB 


After having been a director of The 
Prudential since 1923 Hendon Chubb, 
long recognized as the outstanding per- 
sonality in the United States marine 
insurance field, will retire from the 
board of that company next spring. 

“It has been a most stimulating ex- 
perience,” he said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. “I have had the opportunity 
to closely observe the tremendous ex- 
pansion of that company under three 
of its presidents: Edward Duffield who 
became president in 1922; Col. Franklin 
D’Qlier who was elected to that office 
in 1938, and Carrol M. Shanks who be- 
came president in 1946.” 

Mr. Chubb is head of Chubb & Son, 
which is internationally famed in in- 
surance and has been for decades. Offi- 
cials of Chubb & Son guide the affairs 
and are also managers of the Federal 
Insurance Co., United States Guarantee 
Co., Vigilant Insurance Co. and Cathay 
Insurance Co. Also, Chubb & Son are 
United States managers of the Marine 
Insurance Co., Alliance Assurance Co, 
Sea Insurance Co. and of the marine 
department of the London Assurance Co. 





Walter W. Head Honored 


Walter W. Head, president, General 
American Life of St. Louis, was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of -“ 
by Park College in Parkville, Mo., 
connection with the celebration of the 
college’s diamond anniversary, Septem- 
ber 25. Similarly honored was Ambass- 
ador Francis B. Sayre, United States 
representative on the United Nations 
trusteeship council, who delivered the 
principal convocation address. Marvin 
M. Millsap, Denver, a former Park 
College trustee, in presenting Mr. Head 
for the honorary degree, described him 
as a man whose life “has been given to 
those things for which this institution 
stands,” and as being “at the zenith 
of a splendid career as a leading citizen 
of the Middle West. Mr. Head, who has 
been General American Life’s ’ president 
since 1933, was for 20 years president 
of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, retiring from. that 
post in 1946. 

He is a former president of the board 
of trustees, Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri; was formerly a member of the 
board of regents, Creighton University, 
Omaha; and recently served on the gov- 
erning boards of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, am 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. He 3s 
currently serving as a member of the 
board of Westminster College and 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 
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NINETEEN 
FIFTY-WON! 


The turkey has come and gone, . . . nowcomes 
the jolly old fellow with the red suit and the white 
whiskers, and soon it will be time for the annual state- 


ments again. 


And all that reminds us that 1951 will be our SO0th 
year, during which we plan to celebrate, — with some- 
thing in the way of a good record we hope,—our half 
century of progress under our original and same con- 


tinuous management. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. Iz 


NATIONAL | 
LIFE AND 







HOME OFFICE eG fay ovo 06. 
NASHVILLE Wy TENNESSEE 


EDWIN W. CRAIG C, R. CLEMENTS 


President Chairman of the Board 
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The Grant-Higdon ALC Breakfasts 


An Annual Feature Which Makes Officers of Medium-Size 
and Smaller Companies Better Acquainted 


With Each Other 





W. T. GRANT 


One of the best good will gestures in 


the annual breakfast 
Grant, chairman, and 


Business 


life insurance is 
given by W. T. 
J. C. Higdon, president of 
Men’s Assurance, at which presidents of 
the medium-size and smaller companies 
are the guests. It is held at time of the 
Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago, of Life Convention. 
The American Life Convention, with its 


annual meeting in 


American 


membership of approximately 230 com- 
panies and still growing, has become so 
large that it is not possible for every 
the ALC to 
every other executive. Some years ago 
Mr. Grant idea of the 
annual breakfast. As it developed, the 
guests began to include the chief repre- 
sentatives of the various industry asso- 
ciations. These industry representatives 
are introduced at the breakfasts. There 


executive attending meet 


conceived the 


are no set speeches, and the affair is over 
in time for every one to reach the ALC 
meeting room before the sessions start. 
W. T. Grant Discusses the Breakfasts 

The Underwriter asked Mr. 
Grant to tell its readers something about 
and they have 
been an important factor at ALC con- 


Eastern 


these breakfasts why 
ventions. He says: 

“Tt is generally agreed that one of the 
most important benefits to be obtained 
from meetings with insurance executives 
is the opportunity for broadened per- 
sonal acquaintance and the new friend- 
ships that are established. Unfortunately, 
there is sometimes a hesitancy among 
a few officers to introduce themselves to 
those they don’t already know. It may 
be that they are new in the organiza- 
tion, and do not want to appear forward. 

“In visiting with various company of- 
ficials between ALC meetings I was sur- 
prised to find some of the representa- 
tives of companies in Missouri, Kansas, 
ir Nebraska had not met other officers 
from companies located in their own or 
neighboring states—this despite the fact 
that they had attended several meetings 
together. I found, too, that although 
they were practically all interested in 
and urging their salesmen to actively sup- 
port the National Association of Life 





J. C. HIGDON 


Underwriters many were not located 
where they could reasonably expect to 
be visited by the Association’s president 
on his speaking tours. 

“The new president of NALU is 
elected just a week or so in advance of 
ALC meetings. So it occurred to me to 
arrange a gathering where officers of 
small and medium size companies of the 


Midwest could get together and know 
each other as well as to have opportunity 
of meeting the newly elected NALU 
president. In view of the fact that sev- 
eral other events are usually scheduled 


for each noon and evening, I chose 
breakfast as the best time to get such 
a group together. Invitations were 
originally extended to a small group of 
25 or 30 company officials and to Lester 
O. Schriver of Peoria, Ill., then the newly 
elected NALU president 


Started 15 Years Ago 


“It was not the definite intention at 
the time to continue the plan, but those 
who attended seemed to appreciate it 
so much that it has been continued regu- 
larly during the past 15 years. As the 
companies have grown in size and the 
ALC in membership, the number of in- 
vitations has been increased and also 
extended to larger companies although 
it is still intended to be limited chiefly 
to companies of the West, mid-West 
and South. 

“Each year the association’s president 

e - 
has accepted our invitation and has 
found it a pleasant occasion to meet 
many of the company officers whom they 
might otherwise not get to know. For 


example, at this year’s breakfast the 
new president of NALU, John D. 


Moynahan, Metropolitan Life, was our 
guest, together with some officers of his 
company. This meant that we had the 
pleasure of having with us Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president; Charles G. Taylor, 
Jr., executive vice president; Charles G. 
Dougherty, associate general counsel; 
and Walter S. J. Shepherd, second vice 
president and field personnel officer. 

“As usual, we also had the honor of 
having as our special guests a number 
of the principal officers of the insurance 
industry associations. 

“The total guests this year numbered 
158 and if they enjoyed the occasion as 
much as we in Business Men’s Assurance 
did we sincerely hope they will be with 
us again in 1951.” 


Form Central Information Bureau 


Big Business Concerns Arrange Common Data-Gathering 
Method for Better Understanding of Problems, Policies 
and Practices of Individual Business 


Baffled by the tremendous flood of 
information of various kinds coming to 
desks of executives of large industry 
there has been established by represen- 
tatives of many associations and busi- 
ness concerns a new organization which 
is called the Central Information Bu- 
reau, Inc., headquarters of which are 
at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. It will 
consist of a clearing-house for ma- 
terials and methods used by business 
concerns in their efforts to help em- 


ployes gain a better understanding of 
the problems, policies and practices of 
business and industry. Also, a library 
will be built up. Chief objective of the 
Bureau is to make programs of eco- 
nomic education more effective and for 
it to be possible for more _ business 
enterprises to undertake programs by 
giving them complete records of what 
others have done, how they did it, what 
results have been obtained. General 
Electric, General Motors and some 


Small Life Companies 
More Than Hold Their Own 


By Joun F. GuILFoyLe 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 


When Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
The Prudential, appeared in 1949 before 
a House Judiciary subcommittee on 
monopoly power (chairman of which was 
Congressman Emanuel Celler), he said 
that the largest life insurance companies 
are losing their leadership in percentage 
of new business written. In that con- 
clusion he was correctly analyzing and 
assaying a production trend which has 
been going on for sometime. What Mr. 
Shanks had in mind in his statement to 
the Congressional committee was that 
there is no monopoly in life insurance; 
and small companies are not “shunted off 





the sidewalk” by competition of the 
large companies, 

At the request of The Eastern Under- 
writer, I have examined the record of 
small life insurance companies since 1944 
operations. In the five years which fol- 
lowed 1944, more than 150 new legal 
reserve life insurance companies were 
formed in the United States, many of 
these—in fact, one-third of them— 
domiciled in Texas. The industry’s 
growth in outstanding life insurance in 
that five-year period was 46.8%. Figures 
of the 10 largest life companies show a 
gain of insurance in force in that period 





————S: 





Kaiden-Kazanjian 


RICHARD P. ETTINGER 


other organizations have already sent 
in much materials. 
Richard P. Ettinger President 


President of the Bureau and one 
of its founders is Richard P. Ettinger, 
president of Prentice-Hall, Inc. Vice 


president and also a founder is Robert 
T. Borth, director of community  rela- 
tions of General Electric. John H. Pier- 
pont is executive secretary. 

The Bureau is a_ reference center, 
serving members in person, by mail or 
telephone. It will not evaluate pro- 
grams, nor offer any specific ones nor 
attempt to develop any. It recognizes 
that there is no “package program” 
which can be used by every organiza- 
tion, any time, under any conditions, 
with guaranteed results. 

Mr. Pierpont says: “The Bureau is 
designed to serve any one sincerely 
searching for the most effective methods 
of communicating facts on operations 
of American business to employes and 
others. It is a tool of management, en- 
abling the Bureau to find out what 
other employers are doing in develop- 
ing more loyal, cooperative and produc- 
tive employes. It will serve its mem- 
bers in person, by mail, by telephone, 
through consultation, through its cir- 
culating library and through its semi- 
monthly Bulletin.” 


The Directors 


In addition to Messrs. Ettinger and 
sorth the directors are Dr. C. S. Ben- 
son, president, Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege, Claremont, Cal.; Thomas J. Ross 
of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, public rela- 
tions; Pendleton Dudley, public rela- 
tions; George I. King, vice president, 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co.; Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, chairman, Editorial 
Board of Scholastic Magazines. The 
Phoenix Mutual Life is a member of the 
Bureau. Some other members are John- 
son & Johnson, Johns-Manville Corp. 
Remington Rand, Reader’s Digest, Con- 
trollers Institute, National City Bank of 
New York, Tax Foundation, Inc. W. 
T. Grant Co., and Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. J 

The Bureau is incorporated in this 
state as a non-profit educational organi- 
zation, and has a membership fee of 
$100 a year. No company is permitted 
by the by-laws to contribute more than 
$1000 annually. 





of 38.3%, while the 25 leading life com- 
panies had a gain of 41.8%. 

It will thus be seen that the smaller 
companies have more than held their 
own. Incidentally, one company which 
had $272,000,000 in force five years ag? 
had grown to $760,000,000 in force al 
the end of 1949, a gain of 180%. That 
company is the Franklin Life of Spring- 
field, Ill. A number of other companies 
of small or medium size reported gains 
in business in force of more than 100% 
in the five-year period. 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Montgomery 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 


Oakland 

San Francisco 
COLORADO 

Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 


A NATIONWIDE NETWORK OF AGENCIES 
Ready to Serve You 


Fred S. Chisolm, Watts Building 
C. Allen Hopkins, First Nationa! Bank Bldg. 


William W. Clore, Mgr., 404 Heard Building 
Edwin L. Baxley, Mgr., 811 Boyle Building 
Hays & Bradstreet, Edwards & Wildey Bldg. 
Payton, Dunn & Bare, Associated Realty Bldg. 
Frank W. Dedman, 606 Insurance Building 
David S. Kamp, 220 Montgomery Street 


Isadore Samuels, First National Bank Bldg. 


W. Watson House, Hartford Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 
Building 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington J. Hicks Baldwin, Woodward Building 
FLORIDA : 
Jacksonville James H. Lipscomb, 112 West Adams Street 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Linwood Butterworth, Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Building 
Savannah Harvey H. Wilson, 609-11 Savannah Bank & Trust 
Co. Building 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago George C. Behrns, Megr., 30th Floor, Bankers Building 
William M. Bramhall, Room 2140, Field Bldg. 
George H. Gruendel. 2040 Lincoln Park West 
. G. Swanson, 3300 Board of Trade Building 
E. B. Thurman, One La Salle Building 
Peoria James R. Love, 301 South Adams Street 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis Hastings A. Smith, 1450 Consol. Bldg. 
IOWA 
Davenport William R. Nutt, Mgr., 326 West Third Street 
Des Moines Rodney Bliss, Jr., Mgr., 1010 Fleming Bldg. 
KANSAS 
Topeka Pendleton A. Miller, New England Building 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville George M. Chescheir, Marion E. Taylor Bldg. 
LOUISIANA : 
New Orleans Henry J. Miltenberger, Mgr., 814-24 Richards Building 
MAINE 
Portland Lawrence W. Sawyer, Bank of Com. Bldg. 
MARYLAND : 
Baltimore Frederick A. Savage, Jr., Equitable Building 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
Boston Wm. Eugene Hays, 80 Federal Street 
Richard W. Partridge, 150 Congress Street 
Merle G. Summers, 50-60 Federal Street 
Springfield Philip B. Steele, Suite 204, Security Building 
Worcester Gordon C., Henley, Slater Building 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Fraser E. Pomeroy, 2466 Penobscot Building 
Grand Rapids Fred A. Lumb, 845 Michigan Trust Building 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth* Hubert D. Wheeler, Megr., 800 Alworth Bldg. 
Minneapolis* F. L. Lund, Mgr., 545 Northwestern Bk. Bldg. 
St. Paul Donald O. McLeran, 700 Pioneer Building 


*hnown as the Minneapolis-Duluth Agency, of which Mr. Lund 
and Mr. Wheeler are co-managers. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City Edward G. Mura, Bryant Building 

St. Louis Frank M. See. Boatmen’s Bank Building 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha Will F. Noble, Suite 220, 1904 Farnam Street 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester James C. Nute, Amoskeag Bank Building 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark C. Vernon Bowes, 2520 Raymond-Com. Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Albany George D. Farrington, Megr., 90 State Street 
Brooklyn Irving S. Bober. Mgr., 16 Court St. 
Buffalo William L. Wadsworth, 1618 Lib. Bk. Bldg. 


New York City Roswell W. Corwin, 150 Broadway 
Freid & Marks. 17 East 42nd Street 
Lambert M. Huppeler. 527 Fifth Avenue 
Wheeler H. King, 500 Fifth Avenue 
H. Arthur Schmidt. 217 Broadway 


Rochester Clifford W. Beers. Suite 400. Reynolds Arcade 

Syracuse George R. Vibbert, Megr., 300 Larned Building 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte Archie B. Carroll, Jr., 112 South Tryon Street 
OHIO 

Cincinnati Guy D. Randolph, 1003 The Fed. Res. Bk. Bldg 

Cleveland E. Clare Weber, Hanna Building 

Columbus Clifford C. Wharff, 42 East Gay Street 

Dayton Clarence A. Corwin, Third National Building 

Toledo Elsworth E. Reid, 724-727 Nicholas Building 
OREGON 

Portland Gordon D. Orput, Corbett Building 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg William B. Wagner, 240 North Third Street 
Philadeiphia Moore & Haines, Land Title Building 
Arthur W. Schmidt. Mer., 1938 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg. 


Pittsburgh John T. Shirley, 1909 Oliver Building 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Howard R. Brewster, Turks Head Building 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville Lloyd E. Roberts, Mgr., 710 Woodside Building 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Alson R. Kemp, 531 South Gay St. 

Memphis Charles D. Richardson, 1617 Sterick Building 

Nashville Thomas G. Harrison, Nashville Trust Building 
TEXAS 

Dallas L. Mortimer Buckley, 919 Merc. Bank Bldg. 

Houston Francis G. Bray, 417 Shell Building 


San Antonio Christopher Goldsbury, Mgr., 512 National Bank of 
Commerce Building 


VERMONT 
Burlington Frederick E. Gould, 209 College Street 
VIRGINIA a 
Richmond Benjamin W. Davis, State-Planters Bank & Trust Co. 
Bldg. 
Roanoke Wayne C. Metcalf, Boxley Building 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., 803 Skinner Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA ; 
Parkersburg Ray C. Roberts, Union Trust Building 


WISCONSIN . ‘ 
Milwaukee George L. Grimm, Ist Wis. National Bank Building 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII ; 
Honolulu Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd., 


129 S. King Street 


District Agencies in many other cities throughout the country 











THE 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 












Life Insurance Company of Boston 


FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1836 
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This Problem of Living, 
Or Should We Eat? 


By C. L. REEpER 


Medical Director, Continental Assurance Co. 


Since time immemorial, if time can 
be immemorial, we have been confronted 
with the problem of eating. Presumably 
we have always had two types of eaters: 
(1) Those who live to eat, and (2) those 
who eat to live. And, if we keep this 
treatise scientific, and we should, we 
must have a third party, a middleman, 
who does neither of the above, but be- 
lieves in both. He is the guy who can 
never make up his mind, and when he 
does, he changes it—a politician. 

Way back in the early days, long be- 
fore your time, or mine, or for that mat- 
ter before anybody’s time, eating was 
not a problem. Those guys and gals 
were so darned eager to eat that they 
didn’t worry what it was as long as it 
was red meat. They didn’t even bother 


Dr. C. L. Reeder 


Dr. Reeder was born in Eldorado, 
Ill. After completing high school he 
took his premedical training at the 
University of Illinois, and then went 
to medical school at the University of 
Illinois in Chicago. He was gradu- 
ated from medical school in 1941 at 
the age of 22. He interned at Grant 
Hospital in Chicago and then joined 
the Army, starting with the rank of 
first lieutenant and ending as a lieu- 
tenant colonel after three and a half 
years of service in England, France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany and 
the Philippines. Most of his Army 
experience was in field units; very 
little of it was medical. 

After his discharge from the Army 
he joined a small Chicago life insur- 
ance company as assistant medical di- 
rector, becoming medical director 
three months later. In February, 1947, 
he joined the Continental Assurance 
and was promoted to medical director 
in February of this year, becoming 
the youngest medical director of a 
major life insurance company. 














to cook it. Took too long, and besides, 
somebody might take it away from them, 
even another animal. 

As man became more civilized and 
learned to live according to rules, crude 
though they may have been, he learned 
to respect his neighbors, some of them, 
and he also started digressing in his 
eating habits. He found that there were 
other things besides red meat that were 
fascinating, and sometimes edible, and 
he learned to cook his food, altering the 
flavor to his liking. At that time he 
didn’t have to worry whether or not he 
would live to be an old man. Such an 
event was not allowed to happen, either 
by nature or by man. 


Today We Cook Away the Vitamins 


Today, living is simple. Such things as 
running two blocks to make the 8:05 so 
as to punch the clock promptly at 9:00 
is accepted as the normal pattern of life, 
even preferred by some. Today, there 
are men who do nothing, probably, but 
try to figure out new ways to make 
appetizing the unappetizing, and edible, 
the inedible. We have even been able to 
take such tasty items as raw carrots, 
onions, cabbage, and celery, all loaded 
with vitamins or minerals and cook 
them, making them so tasty that their 
food value is destroyed. Oh! but we have 
the answer to that; the pharmaceutical 
industry, and do they love us! They 
can replace natural vitamins with syn- 
thetic ones and do it so cheaply that 
we cannot afford not to destroy the 
natural ones. What was the old saying. 
“An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 





Well, that has been changed to “One 
multivitamin a day, plus one share of 
pharmaceutical stock, keeps us healthy, 
wealthy, and wise!” 

Seriously, this business of eating and 
dying is causing quite a bit of conversa- 
tion among those charged with keeping 
life insurance mortality within reason- 
able limits. Modern medicine, plus 
health and sanitary improvements, has 
fairly well conquered most of the in- 
fectious diseases. We can keep the boys 
living until they become old men, but 
when they become old men, they act 
just like old men have always acted. 
They talk about the things they used 
to do, and dreamfully wish they still 
could do, and they die, and, discourag- 
ingly, at the same ages old men always 
died. And what do they die of? Not 
pneumonia, nor typhoid, nor smallpox, 
nor diphtheria, nor any other of a host 
of infectious diseases, but they die of 
heart disease, strokes, cancer, and kid- 
ney diseases. Some people have lumped 
this last group into one bunch and call 
them degenerative diseases. Anyway, 
the problem of medicine and affiliated 
professions today is to discover why 
these diseases occur, and secondarily, of 
course, the cure. 


Arteriosclerosis Underlying Cause of 
Heart Diseases 


As most of us know, slightly more 








DR. C. L. REEDER 


than 50% of insurance death claims are 
due to diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels. It has been stated by some men, 
who should know, that in at least 80% 
of these cases, a disease called arterio- 
sclerosis, or commonly called hardening 
of the arteries, is the real underlying 
cause of death. Arteriosclerosis is the 
reason why we have heart attacks and 
strokes, and one of the reasons for kid- 
ney disease and high blood pressure. 
Arteriosclerosis is a complicating factor 
in almost every type of heart and blood 
vessel disease. And where does this ar- 
teriosclerosis come from? Cholesterol! 
And what is cholesterol? A vitally nec- 
essary chemical, normally present in 
moderate amounts in our bodies. 

We have the two kinds of cholesterol, 


Still In Big Production at Age 77 


Col. Gabriel Augustus Bodenheim of Longview, Tex., Made 
and Lost Fortune in Cotton Before Entering 
Insurance 47 Years Ago 


Pretty nearly everybody in the oil 
fields of Texas has heard of Colonel 
Gabriel Augustus Bodenheim of Long- 
view, Tex., who has been with the South- 
western Life for 43 years. And his name 
and record are familiar to every life 
insurance man in the state. One of the 
most remarkable things about him is 
that this consistent million dollar writer 
continues in the rarefied production 
brackets despite the fact that he is 77. 


Boy Worker in Cotton Seed Mill 


Oldest child in a family of five boys 
and a girl, Gabriel had to start working 
when he was 12 in helping support the 
household. Job he found was in a Mis- 
sissippi cotton seed mill where he soon 
developed strong muscles by pushing 
wheelbarrows filled with cotton seed 
from the first to the second floor of 
the mill. It wasn’t long before he was 
made office boy and found himself listed 
on the payroll as a “cash boy.” 

The family moved to Louisiana and 
then in 1908 young Bodenheim went 
to East Texas and Longview. In the 
cotton business he made a considerable 
success, finally reaching a position on 
both the New York and New Orleans 
cotton exchanges. Matters took on an 
international aspect when he became as- 
sociate member of the Liverpool Ex- 
change and during that period ocean 
crossing became a commonplace with 
him. 

As cotton became a much sought-after 
commodity in the first World War 
Bodenheim was sitting pretty. Then, 
along came the collapse of the cotton 
market which resulted in his going 
broke. Instead of becoming discouraged 





COL. GABRIEL A. BODENHEIM 


he looked for new fields to conquer 
and the one he picked was ringing door- 
bells as an agent of the Southwestern 
Life. It was a wise selection because 
during his first year he paid for nearly 
$900,000. 


Goes Into Politics 


As a diversion he dabbled in politics; 
was instrumental in organizing a Rotary 
Club in Longview and a Chamber of 
Commerce. It wasn’t so long before he 
was elected mayor of Longview and his 








animal and plant. It is the present be- 
lief that the plant type is harmless, But 
the animal type, especially that from 
certain foods which are high in choles. 
terol content, is supposed to be very 
dangerous. When we eat large quap. 
tities of foods high in cholesterol cop. 
tent and thus force excessive amouni 
of the chemical into our bodies, it causes 
the arteries to become hard and to log 
their elasticity so that they rupture mor 
easily (strokes), and blood clots ar 
formed within them more easily (hear 
attacks). As a rule, this takes a num. 
ber of years, but in some people the 
process develops quite rapidly, and jn 
some, at a very early age. 

Foods which contain large amounts of 
this dangerous cholesterol are fat mea 
brains, sweetbreads, kidneys, oysters 
shrimp, eggs, and all milk products con. 
taining milk fat, that is milk itself, plus 
butter and cheese, cottage cheese ex. 
cepted. More and more researchers are 
beginning to advocate that we curtail 
our intake of these foods beginning jn 
early adult life, that is if you think yoy 
might like to live to 75 or 85 instead of 
67. What’s that? You say you're 35 and 
you’re not going to worry about what 
happens at 67! Me too, but let’s ask the 
67-year-older to see what he would have 
done at 35. 


Lowering Cholesterol Content in Body 


Since cholesterol is the chemical that 
causes our hearts to peter out prema- 


(Continued on Page 26) 





standing in the community was demon- 
strated by his filling that post 11 con- 
secutive times. He was extended mem- 
bership greetings by many organiza- 
tions, such as the Elks, Masons, Knights 
of Pythias, Woodmen of the World, and 
so on. It will be seen that no one in 
Longview had anything on him as a 
joiner. 


Local Papers Special Supplement 


One reason outside of his popularity 
why he was constantly reelected to head 
his municipality was what he did for 
the city. It became the possessor of a 
fine waterworks system, of a paid fire de- 
partment and many other improvements 
took place. One reason for that popv- 
larity was his mastery of social amenity 
and of recognizing personal events in 
private lives. Every Christmas each tele- 
phone operator in Longview was re- 
membered by him and there have heen 
lots of telephone girls there in a quarter 
of a century period. He was first to 
send a message to mothers of newborn 
babies; seemed also to remember the 
birthday of everybody in town who was 
anybody in particular. ‘ 

Upon two occasions the Longview 
Daily News has gotten out special sup- 
plements entirely devoted to Mr. Boden- 
heim. The last one was on the occasion 
of his 46th anniversary in life insurance. 
A glance through its pages showed that 
the advertisers paying him tribute were 
the banks, other business enterprises. 
lumber companies, principal stores and 
even an insurance company which he 
does not represent. The editor had this 
to say on the front page: “This human 
dynamo of boundless energy whose face 
just seems to have been moulded in @ 
smile, radiates optimism and _ happiness 
whenever or wherever you see him, bear- 
ing ample testimony to his love for his 
splendid family, particularly his two 
stalwart fighting sons, his chosen pfo- 
fession, for life, for his God and his 
country.” ; 

As a member of the field force 0! 
Southwestern Life, Bodenheim has been 
a great star as on more than 10 occa 
sions he won the Grand Challenge Cup 
presented to the member of an agency 
writing the largest volume of business 
each year. He is a past president of the 
Southwestern Life Club; has often been 
a member of the Million Dollar Roun 
Table. Upon one occasion he got 4 
letter from Senator Tom Connally of 
Texas reading: ’ 

“Tt is good to know that exceptional 








men of today continue to flourish.” 
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Dr. J. Albert Avrack 


Dr. J. Albert Avrack, vice president 


and medical director of United States 
Life, was born in Virginia. He got his 
B.S. degree from John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity of Florida, an M.A. from Colum- 
degree 


bia and his M.D. came from 





DR. J. ALBERT AVRACK 


Medical College of Virginia. After an 
internship, he had a successful career in 
medicine and surgery for 10 years in 
Delaware. 

Dr. Avrack joined United States Life 
in 1936 as assistant director, 
shortly thereafter becoming chief medi- 
that position he has 
thousands of miles 


through South America, West Indies, 
Central America, Panama, Hawaii, 
China, Japan and the Philippines. 

In 1938 he organized the International 
Accredited Insurance Medical Examin- 
ers Committee in which nearly 10,000 


medical 


cal director. In 


traveled many 


insurance medical examiners from all 
parts of the world are enrolled. He 
belongs to many medical associations 


and is a member of Westchester Coun- 
try Club, University Glee Club of New 
York and some philanthropic organiza- 


tions. 

During World War II Dr. Avrack 
was medical adviser to USO-Camp 
Shows. More than 7,000 entertainers 


were sent overseas, the vast majority 
of whom passed through his hands for 
medical examination. 





Edward F. Baumer 


(Continued from Page 10) 


clerk, and upon receiving his LL.B. 
degree from Rutgers Law School in 
1937 and being admitted to the New 


Jersey Bar, he was appointed attorney. 

Mr. Baumer entered the Army in 1940 
as a first lieutenant. He was released in 
1946 as a lieutenant colonel, following 
distinguished service both as an infantry 
and general staff officer with the War 
Department General Staff. His decora- 
tions include the Legion of Merit, the 
War Department General Staff Badge, 
and the Army Commendation Medal 
with an oak leaf cluster. 

Rejoining Prudential, he was engaged 
in methods research until his assignment 
early in 1947 to Los Angeles. As one 
of the original selectees around which 
the Western home office organization was 
built, his responsibility was the adver- 


We Have With Us Today— 


tising, publicity, publications, sales pro- 
motion and public relations functions. 
His streamlined department, closely at- 
tuned to the local region it serves, has 
attracted professional and national at- 
tention by unique application of existing 
concepts and the development of new 
techniques during the past two years. 

Mr. Baumer is a member of the 
American Bar Association, the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association, the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club, the Public Relations 
Society of America, and is on executive 
committee of Rutgers Club of Southern 
California. 


Ray A. Clark 


Ray A. Clark, secretary of Columbus 
Mutual Life, was graduated from 
Wabash College in 1927 with Tau Kappa 
Alpha forensic and Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, and received his Master’s Degree 
in acturial science from University of 


Michigan in 1933. 





RAY A. CLARK 


Before coming with Columbus Mutual 
as controller in July, 1947, Mr. Clark 
spent six years with actuarial depart- 
ment, American Central Life, now the 
American United; three years with 
United Mutual Life, now American 
United, as assistant actuary and manager 
of tabulating department; five years with 
Haight, Davis and Haight, consulting 
actuaries, and five years as actuary of 
Farm Bureau Life. 

Mr. Clark is a past president of the 
Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Association and is presently a member 
of the life reports and accounts com- 
mittee of that organization. He is a 
charter member of the Columbus 
chapter, Controllers Institute, and is 
active in the Life Office Management 
Association, presently being a member of 
the Midwest Planning Committee. 

At the 1950 spring meeting of Life 
Office Management Association, he 
described a unique approach to the 
handling of late premium payments 
which he originated and which has 
proven successful in his company. This 
involves special notices and _ receipts 
after the grace period expires, which 
permits payment of premiums within 
fourteen days after grace expires to 
reinstate policies without evidence of 
insurability. It is interesting to note that 
a few months after this meeting, a com- 
mittee of the Insurance Commissioners, 
studying elimination of premium re- 


ceipts, recommended a company practice 
almost identical to the purpose of the 
Late Remittance Offer Plan originated 
by Mr. Clark. 





Kenneth L. Anderson 


A native of Ohio, Kenneth L. Ander- 
son, senior consultant in Agency Man- 
agement Association’s company relations 
division, was graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1931, and then received a Master’s 
Degree in Commercial Science from 
Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance. He entered life insurance 
in 1935 as an agent of Lewis C. Sprague 
agency, Provident Mutual Life, New 
York City, later being promoted to as- 
sociate general agent. In 1941 he joined 
AMA. 

During World War II in Army Air 
Corps Mr. Anderson was a night fighter 
controller and instructor in the radar 
training prograin for ground personnel 
at Drew Field, Florida, and Hammer 
Field, California. He left Army with 
rank of captain. 

With the AMA Anderson is secretary 
of the agency management training ad- 
visory committee. He is author of AMA 
booklet, “Help Yourself,” and is a mem- 
ber of the editorial committee of Mana- 
ger’s Handbook. He is also a_ regular 
member of the teaching staff, Schools 
in Agency Management. He was a 


KENNETH L. ANDERSON 


member of board of directors, Life 
Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York, Inc., and was a member 
of Provident Mutual’s Round Table. On 
a number of occasions he has been a 
speaker on life insurance subjects in 
numerous cities. 


H. R. A. McCorkle 


H. R. A. McCorkle, assistant actuary, 
Occidental Life of California, and its 
Group actuary, was born in Texas and 
was graduated from University of 
Southern California, Phi Beta Kappa, 
and with a B.A. degree. Two years 
later in 1930 he also had an M.A. de- 
gree from University of Michigan 
where he studied actuarial science. In 
July, 1930, he joined Occidental’s actu- 
arial department and was promoted to 
chief clerk of mathematical section, then 
becoming mathematician. In 1940 he 
was elected assistant actuary, after be- 
ing assigned to Group department. 

In World War II Mr. McCorkle 
served with AAF. He instructed many 
preflight cadets at Santa Ana and was 
soon commissioned a second lieutenant. 
In 1943 he went into cadet squadron 
work; then became base insurance offi- 
cer and finally personal affairs officer. 
For a time he conducted what was really 
a sales organization, complete with con- 














H. R. A. McCORKLE 


tests and publicity, bringing insurance 
participation on the base from 60% to 
90%, with an average amount of insur- 
ance of $9,000. When the men were 
returned from overseas duty he per- 
sonally interviewed more than 3,000 vet- 
erans On their insurance problems, also 
selling a considerable amount of life 
insurance. Discharged as a captain in 
January, 1946, he returned to Occidental. 
He is a Fellow of Society of Actuaries, 


Paul L. Wise 


Paul L. Wise, assistant counsel, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life, a native of Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, is a graduate of 





PAUL L. WISE 


Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, 
of Ursinus College (where he played 
basketball and was on staff of school 
paper and a member of the debating 
team) and of University of Pennsyl 
vania Law School (where he was 0 
editorial staff of its Law Review).. 

In World War II he was a private 
for a year; then lieutenant in the 1 
fantry at Fort Benning; after which he 
became legal officer with the Counter 
Intelligence Corps in Frankfort, Ger- 
many. 

3efore entering the service he worked 
in various capacities in John Wana- 
maker store, Philadelphia, was a part 
time fee inspector with Retail Credit 


(Contcinued on Page 22) 
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GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 


Guardian offers you a wide variety of attractive policy 
contracts to fit the needs of your clients. Why not ask 


us for the complete story on hese outstanding examples ? 





(1) The Preferred Risk 70 and the Preferred Risk 85, two low-cost 
policies that are a real “buy” for the better-than-average risk. 


(2) Five convertible Term policies—for 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, or to 
age 70—at unusually low premiums. For example 


$10,000 — 20 Year Term 
Age 35 Annual Premium $109.90 


(3) A disability income provision, with many strong selling points, 
that is available with all of our regular policies, including the 
convertib'e Term contracts. Some features of this disability pro- 
vision are: 


¢ A modern definition of total disability. 


¢ Monthly income of $10 per $1,000 to age 65; then the policy 


matures as an endowment for the face amount. 


¢ The cash benefit at age 65 can be used to provide a special 
monthly income for life, based on a disab'ed lives table, with 
a cash refund guarantee. 


General insurance brokers are cordially invited to call 


or write the nearest Guardian office for full details. 


The 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Guardian of American Families since 1860 


50 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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Charles A. Will 


Charles A. Will, assistant underwrit- 
ing secretary, Guardiz an Life, is a native 
New Yorker who was graduated from 
East Orange High School in New Jer- 
sey. He began his business career with 





CHARLES 


A. WILL 


the Newark Evening News and was en- 
gaged in newspaper work for the next 
two years. He joined Guardian in 1936 
as a member of its selection department, 
becoming head of that department in 
February, 1948. He has been attending 
evening sessions at New York Uni- 
versity School of Business. 

Mr. Will is a Navy veteran of World 
War II and a member of Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters. 


Harley H. Kight 


Harley H. Kight, assistant mortgage 
secretary, Guardian Life, was born in 
Keyser, W. Va., and studied at both 
the School of Architecture and the 


School of Business Columbia University. 
From 1929 to 1937 he was connected 
with the construction firm of James 
Stewart & Co. as an engineer, and then 
joined Guardian as a consulting engi- 
neer in its mortgage department. His 
duties have included appraisal of real 
estate properties, property inspection 
and supervision of alterations and other 
engineering improvements to company 
holdings. 

During World War II Mr. Kight was 


- “Paul L. Wise 
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Co. while attending law school in 1942 
and 1943. He became law clerk to Judge 
Francis Shunk Brown, Jr., and the late 
Judge Thomas D. Finletter in Common 
leas Court of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wise joined Fidelity 
January, 1947, as attorney, 
pointed assistant counsel in January, 
1950. Among his activities have been 
those in investigation and administra- 
tion of claims and in various tax prob- 
lems. He has written articles on defer- 
red compensation plans and tax mat- 
ters; has spoken on tax and claim sub- 


Mutual in 
being ap- 


jects before various groups. 
Mr. Wise was 1948-1949 district di- 
rector, Philadelphia Community Chest, 


year was training consultant 
County Community Chest. 
Ellison of Phila- 
daughter and a 


and this 
for Delaware 
He married Charlotte 
de! phia. 
son, 


They have a 
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Conway Studios 
HARLEY H. KIGHT 


with the Marines. He began as an en- 
listed man and was advanced to first 
lieutenant in February, 1944. He took 
part in the Guam and Iwo Jima opera- 
tions, and is currently on executive 
board of Marine Corps Officers Asso- 
ciation. 


S. A. Riesenman 
S. A. Riesenman, secretary of Security 
Life and Accident of Denver, entered 
the insurance field in 1913. In 1929 he 
joined Security Life and Accident as 


Lainson Studio 


S. A. RIESENMAN 


assistant sales manager and was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies in 
1938. In 1940 he was appointed assistant 
secretary and superintendent of agen- 
cies. He was elected the company’s sec- 
retary in 1943 and a member of the 
board of directors in 1947, 

For 37 years Mr. Riesenman has 
lived in Denver. He belongs to the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, Denver Ath- 
letic Club and American Legion; is past 
president of Colorado Association of Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters and 
past president of Denver chapter of Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 
He is presently national director of Na- 
tional Office Management Association 





and a director of LOMA. Also, he is 
president of the Mile-Hi Sertoma Club. 

Mr. Riesenman has appeared often be- 
fore organizations in connection with 
Red Cross campaigns. 


Rebat B. Slater 





Boris—Boston 


B. SLATER 


ROBERT 


Robert B. Slater had had 14 years’ 
experience in the life insurance busi- 
ness when he was elected controller of 
John Hancock at 32. Elected a Fellow 
in the Society of Actuaries when 30, 
he received the highest mark ever given 
for Part 8 of the examinations and was 
singled out for the only summa cum 
laude ever awarded for this particular 
examination. At present he is a member 
of the education and examinations com- 
mittee of the Society and assists in 
framing and marking the tests. 

Slater started in insurance as a 
clerk in New York Life’s actuarial de- 
partment. Service as a lieutenant in 
naval aviation, piloting four-engine 
bombers and commanding a_ patrol 
plane in the China, Formosa, Philippine 
theatres, interrupted his insurance ca- 
reer for four years. 

He joined John Hancock in October, 
1946, as an auditor assistant in account- 
ing department; was promoted to asso- 
ciate auditor in June, 1948, and elected 
controller in February, 1949. He is a 
member of the joint committee for revi- 
sion of Section 213 of the New York 
Insurance Law, and of the Controllers 
Institute of America. He has lectured 
in the New England area on the Fel- 
lowship section of actuarial examina- 
tions. He is married and has_ two 
daughters. 


Alfred Sileo 


Alfred Sileo, 28, in charge of advertis- 
ing and public relations, Union Labor 
Life, was graduated with honors from 
New York University School of Com- 
merce where he majored in advertising 
and journalism. He served three years 
in the Army as Administrative NCO in 
ETO, which included duties as battalion 
correspondent and instructor. After dis- 
charge from the service he went with 
the Veterans Administration where he 
remained until he joined the Union La- 
bor Life in 1947. He is editor of the 
company’s publication, ULLICO Bulle- 
tin, and managing editor of the employe 
paper. He is a member of the NYU 
Alumni Association and of Life Adver- 














ALFRED SILEO 


tisers Association. Short story and 
poetry writing are his hobbies, and he 
is a sports enthusiast. 


Lucian F. Bloodworth 


A native of Decatur, Ala., Lucian F. 
Bloodworth, secretary, Liberty National 
Life of Birmingham, Ala., is a gradu- 
ate of Emory University, Emory, Ga. 


LUCIAN F. BLOODWORTH 


Prior to entering the life field he was 
connected with the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. of Birmingham in its cost 
accounting department. 

Mr. Bloodworth joined Liberty Na- 
tional Life in 1933 as auditor, was 
elected assistant secretary and in 194 
became secretary of the company. He 
is vice chairman of Life Office Manage- 
ment Association’s Southern office plan- 
ning and equipment committee. He be- 
longs to the Birmingham Exchange 
Club and Chamber of Commerce an 
also is a member of National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants. 


Charles A. Spoerl 
Charles A. Spoerl, financial secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, has been with that 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“There e a Lot of || I le State Mutuat 


Desprre its 106 years of age, there’s a lot of LIFE in State 
Mutual. It has that unique combination of having the experience that 
goes with years and the outlook that stems from a young, progressive, 
foresighted management. 


Since action speaks louder than words, the following figures 
tell you of the progress State Mutual is making: 


. Ten Years Ago Year 1949 


New Ordinary Paid For $ 31,916,808 $ 90,740,042 
Ordinary Insurance in Force 597,899,349 978,024,682 
New Group Life none 46,710,016 
New Group Casualty none 58,073,700 
Group Life Insurance in Force none 124,236,657 
Group Casualty in Force ve: none 128,403,400 
Total Assets 191,209,380 354,043,708 
Premium Income 18,739,256 35,703,185 


NINETEEN-FIFTY SO FAR 
New Paid Ordinary .. January 1 to August 1 — 19% Gain 


Group Life and Casualty Production 
.. January 1 to August 1 — 156.4% Gain 


Keep Your Eye on STATE MUTUAL 9's Docug Things 
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Alexander Query 


Alexander Query, associate general 
counsel, The Prudential, is a graduate 
of University of Virginia where among 
other activities he was a member of the 


varsity boxing team. Entering insurance, 





ALEXANDER QUERY 


his first position was with disability 


claim department of Equitable Society 
after which he went with a subsidiary 
of Western Union which manufactures 
automatic stock quotation boards. He 
decided to study law; was graduated in 
1935 from Fordham Law School, con- 
tinuing with the New York law firm 
of Meyers, Treanor & Keating for 
which he had gone to work in 1933. In 
1935 he was admitted to the bar. The 
following year he joined legal depart- 
ment of The Prudential. He is one of 
best known figures at conventions and 
other meetings of State Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Query, who live in 
Montclair, N. J., have three children. 





Kansas City Life Names 
Two Asst. State Supervisors 


Kansas City Life has appointed Jack 
Yeo of Maryville, Mo. and O. D. 
Nichols of Tefierson City, assistant 
state supervisors. Mr. Yeo, immedi- 
ate past-president of Maryville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, has been in 
life insurance for 12 years. Mr. Nichols 
has been doing supervisory work for 
another company for several years. He 
is vice president of the Lions Club 
and active in community affairs. 





Why Home Office 
Underwriting Differs 


James T. Phillips, vice president in 
charge of underwriting, New York Life, 
in a current article in the Nylic Re- 
view, tells why home office underwrit- 
ing actions of several companies may 
differ. The main reasons: 

1. Judgment is involved in estab- 
lishing underwriting rules. 

2. Judgment is involved in evaluat- 
ing an individual risk. 


3. Experience of companies may 
differ and rules must reflect such 
differences. 

4. Underwriting actions may be 


based on different information. 


Charles A. Spoerl 


(Continued from Page 22 


organization 25 years. A graduate of 
Harvard University, class of 1921, Mr. 
Spoerl had already had life insurance 
experience with another company before 





CHARLES A. SPOERL 


joining the actuarial department of 
Aetna. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to the investment department. In 
1935 he was elected assistant treasurer 


of the companies and to his present 
position in 1948. 

He is a member of the joint education 
and examination committee of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries and is chairman of 
its advisory committee and committee 
on review. One of his outstanding lit- 
erary achievements was the article he 
prepared on “Life Insurance and_ the 
Theory of Probability,” which was part 
of the proceedings at the centenary as- 
sembly of the British Institute of Actu- 
aries. 

Mr. Spoerl’s interests include music. 
He is an accomplished pianist and a 
student of symphony and opera. He is 
a director of the newly formed Sym- 
phony Society of Greater Hartford. A 
civic post is that of treasurer of the 
Metropolitan District which includes all 
of Hartford County. 





WHERE WIFE IS YOUNGER 





SS Suggestion to Agents by Charles J. 
O’Connell, Field Secretary 
New York Life 

Current issue of Nylic Review, pub- 
lished by New York Life, contains an 
article by Charles J. O'Connell, field sec- 
retary of the company, on “The New 
Social Security Law Means New Sales 
Opportunities For YOU.” He covers 
survivorship benefits, where there is 
more than one child, educational pur- 
poses, “black-out” period, mortgage re- 
demption insurance, old age income at 
65, retiring before 65, small business 
employes and employers, the © self- 
employed, programming and_ other 
angles included where wife is younger 
than husband. 

As to the latter topic, he says: 

“Assume a_ five-year difference in 
ages. The husband reaches 65 when the 
wife is 60. Also assume his primary 
benefit of old-age income is $80. If his 
wife was 65, or when she reaches age 
65, she would receive $40. This is five 
years off so that for five years he will 

(Continued on Page 28) 








glad to welcome: 








Morgan O. Doolittle, President 


Al em 4 Welcome 


Empire State Mutual Life has recently appointed two 
general agents in Greater New York territory whom we are 


H. LOUIS PRESS 


of Press Underwriting Agency 
Brooklyn and Long Island 


MAURICE N. ROSENBERG 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


These newcomers to the Empire State Mutual’s family 
along with all our other general agents will receive the full 
benefits of the company’s broadening facilities in both the life 
and A. & H. departments which are planned for 1951. Other 
wide-awake producers, interested in general agency connec- 
tions, are invited to write for full details as to open territories. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Est. 1886 
HOME OFFICE: Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 
Peter E. Tumblety, First Vice-President 
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Destroys Myths About 
Atom Bombings Effect 


GOVERNM’T DISCUSSES SUBJECT 





Doubling Bomb Power Does Not Double 
Destruction; Radioactivity Not 
Bomb’s Greatest Threat 





In its brochure telling how to survive 
under atomic attack, the executive office 
of the president of National Security 
Resources Board, Civic Defense Office 

. 
kills some myths now held by many 
persons. 

For instance, there is the myth that 
radioactivity is the bomb’s greatest 
threat. Says the Government: “In most 
atom raids, blast and heat are by far 
the greatest dangers that people must 
face. Radioactivity alone would account 
for only a small percentage of all hu- 
man deaths and injuries, except in un- 
derground or underwater explosions,” 


Radiation Sickness 


Another myth: Radiation sickness al- 
ways fatal. Commenting on this the 
Government says: “In small amounts 
radioactivity seldom is harmful. Even 
when serious radiation sickness follows 
a heavy dosage, there is still a chance 
for recovery.” 

Still another myth is that doubling 
bomb power results in double destruc- 
tion. While modern A-bombs can cause 
heavy damage two miles away. doubling 
of their power would extend that range 
only to 2% miles. To stretch the dam- 
age range from two to four miles would 
require a weapon more than eight times 
the rated power of present models. 

Many people believe that eventually 
atomic weapons will destroy the earth. 
Not so, says the Government’s brochure. 
It continues: 

“Atomic bombs hold more death and 
destruction than man ever before has 
wrapped up in a single package, but 
their over-all power still has very defi- 
nite limits. Not even hydrogen bombs 
will blow the earth apart or kill us all 
by radioactivity.” 

Six survival tips for use during atomic 
attacks are given as follows: Try to get 
shielded; drop flat on ground or floor; 
bury your face in your arms; don’t rush 
outside right after a bombing; don't 
take chances with food or water in open 
containers; don’t start rumors. Reason 
for last suggestion is that in the con- 
fusion that follows a bombing, a single 
rumor might touch off a panic “that 
could cost your life.” 


HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 
National Health and Welfare Retire- 


ment Ass’n Names John S. Thompson 
a Trustee; Other Board Members 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Asso- 
ciation held recently at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, John S. 
Thompson, president, Mutual Benefit 
Life, was elected a trustee. Others in 
the insurance field who are serving on 
the board of the Retirement Associa- 
tion are Henry Bruere, a director of 
New York Life; Milton H. Glover, di- 
rector of Connecticut General; Ronald 
A. Stagg, president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life; Charles Francis Adams, 
director of John Hancock; Dr. Henry 
M. Wriston, trustee of Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association. 

At the annual meeting Henry Bruere 
announced that nearly 2,300 welfare 
organizations are contributing to the 
Retirement Association to provide pen- 
sion benefits to their employes. Among 
the organizations in the membership of 
the association are 300 visiting nurse 
associations, 250 family welfare agencies, 
300 child welfare institutions and many 
other organizations which up to_ this 
time have been excluded from Social 
Security. 

Since 1948 when pension benefits were 
begun, 1,000 workers have started to 
receive their annuity checks. 
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: A Helping Hand 
‘ elping Han 
ish 
= During the past five years Northwestern National Life’s messages on geriatrics have been making a 
on steadily increasing contribution to the comfort and well-being of America’s older citizens. In the days 
- ahead, when demands on the nation’s manpower resources may well reach an all-time high, the chal- 
rat lenge of maintaining millions of elderly but thoroughly seasoned personnel at maximum productivity 

promises to take on real urgency. Thus a program aimed at lending a helping hand to older persons 

in their quest for more enjoyable, more meaningful living is also keyed to serve a broader national in- 
re- terest. The steady, appreciative response from all quarters of the continent underscores the good will 
. which NYNL agents everywhere are deriving from this public service. 
ial 
0- NWNL's Geriatrics Pamphlets Published to Date 
(copies free on request) 
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No “Millionaires’ Lobby,” Says Allen 


Former Director of RFC and Present Director of Insurance 


Companies and Business Corporations 


Writes Autobiography 


The book, 
Schuster, New 


published by Simon 
York, written by 
George E. Allen, who was adviser of 
Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman, and which is cleverly 
entitled “Presidents Who Have Known 
Me,” is one of the best sellers in the 
It is not only loaded with witty 


new 
and 


nation. 
comments, but contains a lot of George’s 
philosophy and he is one of the most 
astute of the country’s students of hu- 


man nature and of Government pro- 


cedure, 

The Presidents personally known to 
Mr. Allen include heads of many busi- 
ness enterprises as well as two Presi- 
dents of the United States. Mr. Allen 
trustee of Penn Mutual Life and 
f Occidental Life of Cali- 
was a vice president of 
the Home Insurance Co. and is an 
intimate friend of Harold V. Smith, 
president of that organization. Another 
warm friend is Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life. 


Ran RFC for a Year 


One of the most illuminating chapters 
in this book contains his comments on 
the year he spent as director of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. He 
didn’t want the job, but President Tru- 
man was insistent that he take it when 
Jesse Jones got out. The President 
wanted time to turn around with this 
situation and as he had confidence in 
George he said it would help a lot if 
he took the position for about a year 
because in that event the President 
would not have anything to worry about 
as far as RFC was concerned. Truman 
intimated that in that year George 
would know his way around so well that 
he could recommend a successor. Allen 
became head of “the biggest bank in 
the world,” the Government’s principal 
lending agency, and got by without any 
difficulty. At the start it was pretty 
tough as every columnist in America 
from Walter Lippmann to Drew Pearson 
attacked the appointment, generally say- 
ing that it was too important a post to 
be filled by “a clown.” Allen’s attitude 
towards his critics was explained by 
him to The Eastern Underwriter at the 
time: “As long as they don’t call me 
George A. Allen I don’t care what they 
say. Only thing I am interested in as 
far as they are concerned is that they 
call me George E. Allen.” He did not 
and has not harbored resentment against 
his critics, with a couple of exceptions. 
His two pet hates are Drew Pearson and 


Harold Ickes. 


Comments on Washington Influence 


iS a 
a director of 
fornia. He 


A chapter which will interest all busi- 
ness men has to do with Washington 
relations. In Washington a slang desig- 
nation of political influence is “juice.” 
One reason why Mr. Allen has so much 
influence in Washington he explains in 
two paragraphs: 

“It is true that many Washington 
doors are open to me not only because 
I know the President, but because I’m 
also a friend of many of the people be- 
hind those doors. But it is precisely be- 
cause | am a friend that I must not be 
given favors. It is precisely because | 
play golf with these officials, that I go 
to the races with them and play bridge 
with them, that I would not, if I could, 
ask them for any special consideration. 

“The companies with which I am asso- 
ciated sometimes have business to do 
with the Government, as almost every 
American company does these days. I 
am able to tell my associates whom to 








GEORGE E. 


ALLEN 


do business with, how to make their way 
through the maze of red tape, and how 
best to conduct themselves, but I can’t 
make a better deal for them with the 
United States Government than any 
one of their competitors can make.” 


Viewpoint on Lobbyists 

Some comments that Mr. Allen makes 
on lobbyists follow: “Washington lobby- 
ists are precisely as effective as the 
number of votes they can deliver outside 
of Washington on election day. That is 
why every effort to investigate and 
regulate them has been principally an 
exercise in futility. Labor’s lobby is 
today the most effective in the capital, 
for the obvious reason that labor unions 
represent millions of votes that are 
more or less controlled by a unified la- 
bor leadership. There isn’t any million- 
aires’ lobby in Washington, and if there 
were it would be the weakest of all, for 
the simple reason that there are so few 
millionaire votes. Recently, there has 
been a lot of talk about the landlord’s 
lobby, which is supposed to be devilishly 
clever and influential, but I note that 
rent control, the thing it is supposed to 
oppose with all its great cunning, some- 
how manages to remain on the statute 
books, where the labor lobby wants it. 

“It is axiomatic that businessmen 
make bad politicians. The recurring cry 
for honest businessmen in Government 
is the cry of the hopelessly uninitiate. 
The business executive has only a board 








History Is Not Bunk 


An Institution which has weathered the financial storms and 
lived through the economic crises of 234 years deserves the 


attention of all thinking men. 


The Fund holds first place in history and in the hearts of 


the ministry. 
© 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


An Interdenominational Organization Providing 
All Protestant Ministers 


Life Insurance for 


Alexander Mackie, President 


The Oldest Chartered 
Life Insurance Company 
in the World 


Home Office: 1805 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Boston Office 
14 Beacon St. 
Boston8, Mass. 


St. Louis Office 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Atlanta Office 
1202 Arcade Bldg. 1415 Candler Bldg. Chicago Temple 624 Commercial Bld. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Founded 1717 
Chartered by 
the Penns in 1759 


Chicago Office Dallas Office 


Chicago 2, Ill. Dallas 1, Texas 











Problem of Living 


(Continued from Page 18) 


turely, it is easy to deduce that we 
ought to do something about that chemi- 
cal. At the moment it is believed that 
there are two ways to cut down on early 
arteriosclerosis. One is to reduce our 
intake of the foods that contain the 
harmful cholesterol, and to begin that 
reduced intake in early adulthood and 
continue it throughout life. The second 





of directors to please and employes to 
worry about. His object is a profit. The 
politician has hundreds or thousands 
or millions of constituents to please and 
nobody to order around except his own 
secretary and stenographer. All the rest 
of his associates are rivals. The ulti- 
mate end of his endeavor must be the 
complicated thing called good Govern- 
ment. When he climbs up into the po- 
litical stratosphere of nz ational and in- 
ternational leadership, he is playing not 
only for the approbation of a majority 
of the voters of the United States but 
for a decent, if not highly distinguished, 
place in history, And even if he be- 
comes, in his lifetime, the idol of mil- 
lions, he is still only old Moosejaw, the 
handit chief, or some equally distasteful 
thing, to his critics. He must subject 
not only himself but his family and 
friends to the kind of vilification that 
is tolerated nowhere except in the po- 
litical arena.” 

Mr. Allen is now associated with a 
law office in Washington. He continues, 
however, on the board of many business 
concerns and insurance companies. 


Sliiaiddminammmmmmenmimeemmeaae ee 


way is to take chemicals which will 
lower the amount of cholesterol in the 
body without causing harm to the body. 
These chemicals are still experimental, 
but probably will be available for use 
within a few years. If at that time 
Americans are running true to form, it 
will be this second plan that will gain 
favor. Got a spare buck for some phar- 
maceutical stock? 

So, the hazards of living are actually 
changing. Wouldn’t it be nice if Mother 
Nature would provide us with built-in 
analytic sets so that we could be sig- 
naled* when to quit eating all that de- 
licious cholesterol? And wouldn't it 
be nice if she included a Geiger counter 
in our new bodies? It looks as though 
we may have need for one soon. And as 
long as we are changing things, we 
might as well add a battery charger. So 
many want them so badly. Their mem- 
ories are — Yes! but they don't 
want memories 

Some of our economists are already 
worrying about how all the old people 
are going to live, and if the young ones 
can earn enough to support an increas- 
ingly larger elderly population. If we 
are successful in finding a way to .con- 
trol heart disease and the average life 
expectancy is increased to 100 years, 
imagine what that will do to the young 
man, the guy who has to wait for some- 
one to die or retire before he can begin 
to earn the income he has _ always 
wanted? It’s something to think about, 
especially when the will to live is so 
strong in most all of us. 

Did I hear someone say a half dozen 
blue points? Broiled lobster with drawn 
butter? And Camembert with crackers? 
That’s for me. But milk, that’s for kids 
—I never did like the stuff anyway. 
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INCOME DURING DISABILITY 


%& World-wide protection and full 
coverage for both accident and 
sickness regardless of other insur- 
ance owned. 








% Income for hospital and 
nurse’s expenses to $750.00 a 
month—plus surgery benefits. 
%* Life-time accident benefits and 
full monthly income for both con- 
fining and non-confining illness. 
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Life Co. Investments 
Not to Aid Inflation 


WOULD STOP DOLLAR EROSION 


F. W. Hubbell, Chairman of Institute 
of Life Insurance, Addresses 
Annual Meeting Here 





Life insurance companies have a re- 
sponsibility, when making their invest- 
ments, to screen applications for loans 
to see that they are not inflationary in 
character, Frederick W. Hubbell, presi- 
dent of Life of Iowa and 
chairman of Institute of Life Insurance, 
said in the opening address before the 
Institute’s annual meeting in New York, 
Friday last week. 

“Inflation and the steady depreciation 
in the purchasing power of the dollar 
is one of the most important problems 
before the people of this country to- 
day,” Mr. Hubbell said. “The life in- 
surance business, trustees for 80 million 
policyholders, has a direct responsibility 
to exert its efforts toward halting this 
erosion in the purchasing power of the 


Equitable 


dollar.” 

Viewing the recently adopted credit 
controls as healthy signs which should 
be retained in spite of pressures brought 
to have them modified, Mr. Hubbell re- 
marked that the life insurance business 
has a responsibility in keeping its in- 
vestments on a non-inflationary basis. 

“Life insurance should make every 
possible effort to see that its invest- 
ments aid in production which is so 
badly needed,” he said. “There should 
be a great opportunity to afford assis- 
tance in the realm of productivity as 
it is estimated that expenditures for 
new plants and equipment will reach an 
annual rate of $20 billion the last half 
of this year and continue on a very 
high plane next year, possibly an even 
higher rate.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Hubbell 
that loans of this nature are tempor- 
arily inflationary as huge amounts of 
material and manpower are withdrawn 
temporarily from production, but in the 
long-run increased productivity through 
modernization of facilities brings about 
increased supplies and lower costs. 


Taxes Will Add to Costs 


“Savings should be encouraged in every 
possible manner,” the Institute chairman 
also said, “in order to lessen the pres- 
sure on prices. Dollars invested in war 
savings bonds, bank deposits and life 
insurance are withdrawn from _ the 
spending potential, reducing the demand 
for goods and services which are bound 
to be in tight supply.” 

Citing the necessity for still further 
tax increases, Mr. Hubbell said, “both 
the amount of taxes and their type will 
affect future prices. Increased corpora- 
tion taxes, while probably necessary, 
will add to the costs, with resultant 
higher prices. Excise taxes and taxes 
on individual incomes, if applied fairly 
to all groups, tend to be deflationary 
in character. These will not be politi- 
cally attractive and increased income 
taxes will bear down very hard on most 
people who have fixed incomes.” 

While the Government is asking 
everybody to pay even higher taxes than 
those now levied and is asking that 
everyone refrain from purchasing many 
articles as a part of an austerity pro- 
gram to conserve materials and man- 
power, “should Government not provide 
us with an example by economizing in 
all non-defense activities?” Mr. Hub- 
bell asked. 

Listing some specifics for considera- 
tion, he suggested that: Subsidies should 
be eliminated or sharply reduced. Ex- 
pansion of welfare programs should be 
tabled until the present emergency is 
over. Foreign subsidies should be held 
to the minimum required for the new 

































FREDERICK W. HUBBELL 


emergency. Defense spending should be 
done carefully and judiciously. 

“If, after bringing about the econ- 
omies that are possible and after rais- 
ing taxes to the highest extent possible 
without crippling our economy, it is still 
necessary to raise money by borrowing, 
this should be done outside of the bank- 
ing system so as not to further increase 
the money supply,” the Iowa insurance 
executive cautioned. 





Continues Dividend Scale 

President Jay R. Benton of Boston 
Mutual Life announces that the company 
will continue its present dividend scale 
through 1951. The company has set aside 
$405,000 to provide for the dividends to 
be paid policyholders during the coming 
year. 


British “Heredity” 
Views On Mortality 


ADDRESS OF F. M. REDINGTON 





Prudential Assurance Co.’s Actuary 
Doubts If Anyone Can Correctly 
Give Answer 


The subject of effect on mortality as 
environment Was among 
subjects discussed by F. M. Redington, 
M.A., F.I.A., actuary of Prudential As- 
surance, before the Insurance Institute 
of Liverpool recently. This subject was 
posed in an interesting way by R. D. 
Clarke at Institute of Actuaries Cen- 
tenary Assembly in 1948, but Mr. Clarke 
was not in any position to give an 
answer. “Indeed,” said Mr. Redington, 
“nobody is.” 





distinct from 


Some Generalizations 


However, Mr. Redington said there 
are certain generalizations which can 
be made. He gave some of them. 

“The first is that it would be very 
odd if heredity, which has such a great 
influence on all our characteristics, had 
no influence on longevity. I feel certain 
that it must have an important effect. 
However, I also feel certain that it 
can have little effect on the mortality 
of the younger ages or even perhaps 
on ages up to 70. I know of no group 
of people of whom one could say that 
however good the environment in which 
they lived, they would not attain age 
70. It is true that there are certain 
hereditary deficiencies or accidents such 
as haemophilia which render the unfor- 
tunate inheritor peculiarly prone to ac- 
cident or disease. But even such cases, 
which for this purpose we may regard 
as exceptional, while making the person 
more subject to the adverse influences 
of environment, do not as a rule con- 
demn him inevitably to early death. 











of the big-policy prospect. 


should be. 


Service In Depth 


Good goods can and should come in small as well as 
in large packages. For over a half-century we have 
endeavored to service the life insurance needs of the | 
small buyer with as much care and attention as those 


Better-than-average sales and service commissions | 
on Weekly Premium, Monthly Debit Ordinary and 
Regular Ordinary business encourage Home Life agents 
to achieve top-to-bottom development of their all em- 
bracing market. And, considering the universal efficacy 
of life insurance, we think this is very much as it 
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Do You Need This Man? 


He has a successful managerial 
and home office background in life 
insurance. Interested in joining a 
home office staff to assist in training, 
sales promotion and administration, 
Also willing to make general agency 
connection or to head life depart. 
ment of a general insurance agency, 

There are sound reasons for seek. 
ing a new connection. Now located 
in New York but willing to relocate. 
Address Box 1990, The Eastern Un. 
derwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y. 














For these reasons I do not think that 
the effect of heredity on mortality will 
prove to be very substantial at the 
younger ages. I should interpolate the 
remark here that for the purpose of 
assurance business as distinct from an- 
nuity business the mortality at the 
older ages is not of great importance 
since. although assurances may be is- 
sued for the whole of life, the reserves 
which the company has accumulated at 
these older ages are usually very sub- 
stantial, and the amount at risk is small, 
In my own company the sum at risk 
under assurance business at ages over 
70 is less than 1% of the total sum 
at risk. 

“For annuity business, however, the 
mortality at older ages is of vital im- 
portance. and it is there where further 
information on this subject would be of 
great interest. It is worth noting that 
in the United States of America, where 
the averave standard of living is higher 
than in this country, the mortality of 
annuitants is lighter than in Britain. 
Thus at age 80 the present rate of mor- 
tality among American male annuitants 
is 86 per 1,000 living as against 105 per 
1,000 in Britain. For females the rate 
is 61, per 1,000 in America and 65 per 
1,000 in Britain. 


Comments on America 


“There seems little reason to suppose 
that we in this country will not eventu- 
ally catch up with the Americans in this 
matter, and we may, therefore, still look 
for further falls in the mortality rates 
up to quite advanced ages. I am indeed 
confident that we are far from seeing 
the end of the victories of medical 
science, and that, in particular, we have 
only seen the beginning of effective 
knowledge of mental weaknesses and of 
their undoubtedly important. effects on 
the fabric of the body. Two features 
cloud the otherwise fair picture: war 
and the excessive growth of population 
in many countries. I can say little about 
these except to hope that we_ shall 
grow in wisdom, and that the future 
will hold the remedy.” 


Wife Younger 


(Continued from Page 24) 





receive only $80 a month. The question 
is: can he afford to retire and support 
himself and wife on this Social Security 
income ? 

“Why not suggest a small policy on 
the Endowment-at-65 plan on the hus- 
band’s life? At maturity the proceeds 
can be used to provide an income 0! 
$40 a month or more for five years, 
when the Social Security income pay- 
able to his wife would start. Suppose 
this man should die at age 67 (wile 
age 62) without this policy. The widow 
would not receive an income for three 
years under Social Security. With this 
policy in force she would continue to 
receive the proceeds of the insurance 
for three years, that is age 62 to 65, 
and then start receiving her Social Se- 
curity income of $60 a month. A very 
effective sales approach can be made 
with this idea.” 


PORTLAND ASS’N 50 YEARS OLD 

The Life Underwriters Association © 
Portland, Ore., recently marked its 50th 
anniversary. 
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In his address at. the annual meeting 
of National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners President W . Ellery Al- 
lyn, Connecticut Commissioner, had 
come definite views to give on the war 
clause situation. The present interna- 
tional crisis has made the problem of 


war clauses one of the most important 


to both the Commissioners and the 
insurance companies. 
It is a two-fold problem: first, the 


immediate need for a war clause to 
he used as an instrument in current risk 
selection; and second, the need of the 
industry to protect its solvency against 
the losses inherent in the type of war- 
fare which may conceivably develop in 
the future. 
Really a Long Term Problem 
“The short term problem has been 
recently dealt with by a committee 
which I as your president appointed 
several months ago, and whose report 
‘s before you for action at this ses- 
sion,” said Colonel Allyn. “The long 
term problem has never been dealt with 
satisfactorily, at least in our time. In 
the last century the war hazards as 
they then existed were generally cov- 
ered by policy restrictions against par- 
ticipation in military service. The prac- 
tice of inserting war clauses in new 
policies was discontinued, however, fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War. The 
war restrictions in policies issued in 
World Wars I and IT were generally 
voided following those conflicts. As a 
result, practically none of the policies 
in force today contains war restrictions 
of any kind, except as regards the sup- 
plementary benefits. ; . 
‘Now I fully realize the prime im- 
portance of having life insurance poli- 
cies as free as possible from permanent 
restrictions of any kind. I have nothing 
but praise for the trend toward a lib- 
eralized contract evidenced during the 
past half century. Nor am I critical of 
the voiding of war clauses following 
World Wars I and IT. After all, those 
restrictions did not fully meet the prob- 
lem which confronts us now. 
The Catastrophe Hazard 

“This problem of course is how to 
cope with the effects of possible whole- 
sale destruction of life right here in 
the so-called home area. The potential 
long term catastrophe hazard is not on 
people in the armed services, but rather 
on civilians who stay at home. This 
hazard is far beyond the purview of 
any status or result war clauses or 
civilian travel restrictions existing to- 
day, 

“I do not make so bold as to suggest 
what the solution should be. This will 
call for statesmanship of the highest 
order by both state supervision and 
industry. Some have advocated a_per- 
Manent policy clause which would rec- 
ognize the obvious fact that our life 
Msurance companies have no margins 
m their financial structures commen- 
Surate with the task of providing in- 
cemnity against mass civilian destruc- 
tion. At the same time the inviolability 
o the life insurance contract should 
€ recognized to the greatest possible 
&xtent. Perhaps an idea worthy of con- 








sideration would be a policy clause pro- 


viding a war restriction which would 
gradually work off in a number of 
years, like a reducing policy lien. Of 
course I realize that the policies con- 
taining any newly adopted restriction 
would constitute only a small propor- 
tion of the business in force for some 
years to come. Another idea, borrowed 
from the field of property insurance, 
would be for companies to spread their 
risks geographically, whether through 
underwriting selection. pooling or rein- 
surance, so as to avoid undue concen- 
tration in congested areas. The neces- 
sity of some such action is especially 
apparent today in connection with large 
group coverages. 

“These ideas are not revolutionary or 
fantastic. The gravity of this problem 
is fully appreciated today by many 
thoughtful insurance men. I fully realize 
that the idea of a permanent war clause 
is repugnant to many. However, we 
must revise our ideas if we are to 
cope with changing conditions which 


are beyond our control. Let us lay the 
groundwork 
may be 


whatever action 
place the life 


now for 
necessary to 


War Clause Situation as Seen by 
Colonel Allyn, Commissioners’ Head 


Companies Might Consider Clause Providing War Restriction Taper- 
ing Off in Number of Years and Also Might Spread Risks 
Geographically Avoiding Undue Concentration In 
Congested Areas; Sees Too Many Meetings 


insurance companies in as sound a posi- 
tion as the property insurance carriers 
to meet another possible total war. We 
cannot begin too soon to consider this 
problem, particularly since many exist- 
ing state laws would have to be changed 
in order to arrive at any real solution. 
The need for prompt uniform action, 
utterly divorced from all competitive 
considerations, seems obvious. 

“The threatening war situation also 
makes it advisable to be ready to make 
available property insurance protection 
against bombing and the other perils 
of war. The possible losses from such 
perils are so tremendous that they ex- 
ceed the capacity of private insurance 
carriers to cope with them adequately 
and safely.” 


Discusses Government’s Responsibility 
in War Property Damage 


Another point made by Colonel Allyn 
was that war losses must of necessity 
be spread over the entire natioral econ- 
omy. “This does not mean that the Gov- 
ernment must or should set up any 
new bureau to handle war damage in- 
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We are growing with 
the West and the outlook 
for 1951 is excellent. “He 






















COL. W. ELLERY ALLYN 


surance,” he continued. “It should be 
some existing agency with administra- 
tion directed into normal insurance 
channels whereby the agents and bro- 
kers would serve the public, and the 
companies acting as fiduciary agents of 
the Government agency would provide 
the brokers and agents with underwrit- 
ing capacity. That this can be done. 
and done efficiently and economically, 
was fully and conclusively demonstrated 
by the record of the War Damage Cor- 
poration in World War II. The corpo- 
ration handled, in round figures, $245,- 
000,000 in premiums, with an expense 
ratio of slightly over 10%, of which 
approximately two-thirds, or $16,200,000. 
represented commissions to agents and 
brokers, $5,300,000 fiduciary fees, and 
$2,400,000 other expenses. 

—- believe that agents, brokers, com- 
panies and regulatory officials alike 
should urge our Federal Government 
to set forth its policy with regard to 
indemnification for property including 
ships and other marine risks destroyed 
by war perils and enact enabling legis- 
lation whereby facilities for insuring 
against such perils in essentially the 
same manner as in World War II may 
be made immediately available when 
and if the emergency arises. 

The characteristic forces of Ameri- 
can competitive enterprise have pro- 
duced significant changes in the prop- 
erty and casualty business over the past 
year—especially in policy form develop- 
ment. There are problems of new cov- 
erages, new services and other innova- 
tions which must be solved. New policy 
development has been primarily a mani- 
festation of the legalizing of multiple 
line underwriting in every state. To mv 
mind the adoption of multiple line un- 
derwriting in this country constitutes 
the No. 1 problem facing insurance su- 
pervisors today. The bureaus must meet 
these new problems with open minds 
and not attempt to force new require- 
ments into time honored molds. We 
supervisors must be equally alive to 
changing conditions, and facilitate the 
availability of these new services to the 
insuring public.” 





Joseph P. Hoenig 

Well known to insurance men is 
Joseph P. Hoenig who has just been 
appointed general manager of the Kirke- 
by Hotels. He was an executive at Wal- 
dorf - Astoria Hotel and then went with 
the Gotham in New York after which he 
became general manager of the Warwick 
in Philadelphia. 

The Kirkeby Hotels are the Gotham 
and Hampshire House and the War- 
wick, New York City; Warwick, Phila- 
delphia; Blackstone, Chicago; Ambas- 
sadore, Atlantic City: National de Cuba, 
Havana; Beverly Wilshire, Beverly 
Hills, and Sunset Tower, Hollywood, 
Cal.; and Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac 


Lake, N. Y. 
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ABA Head Warns on 
Trend Toward Controls 


INSTITUTE LUNCHEON SPEAKER 





James E. Shelton, President Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Sees Dangerous Drift 





It is startling to take stock today and 
see how far the American people have 
been led down the road to ultimate eco- 
nomic and political enslavement, James 
E. Shelton, president of American Bank- 
ers Association, said at the luncheon 
held during the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Life Insurance in New 
York, Friday, last week. Mr. Shelton 
is president of Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. 

“Coupled with a program of taking 
from one man his substance and giving 
it to another as a part of a program 
to redistribute the wealth,” Mr. Shelton 
said, “we have the program of ex- 
panding and extending the governmental 
controls over the economic life of the 
individual citizen. The attempt to do 
away with such a fundamental economic 
law as that of supply and demand and 
to substitute involved economic controls 
never has worked and never will. The 
danger is that we raise a new genera- 
tion of men and women who have not 
learned the fundamental importance of 
such qualities as industry, energy, initia- 
tive, ambition, intelligence, training, 
economy, thrift, and other basic quali- 
ties essential to permanent success and 
progress as individuals and as a_ na- 
tion. 

“Now, I ask you to believe me when 
I say to you in all sincerity that I am 
not interested, in what I say todav, in 
attacking or supporting any political 
party or the man who mav be at the 
moment its titular head. The issue is 
far broader and more fundamental than 
that. I am interested in the preserva- 
tion of this America of ours as I have 
known it and have lived under it. I 
want my sons and their sons to have 
the opportunities and advantages which 
I have had in this country. These op- 
portunities and advantages do not exist 
for them in any other country in this 
world. They must be preserved here. 

“The people of Britain for some fif- 
teen years have been drinking deep 
draughts of the poison of communism 
from the cup of socialism. We must 
not make the same dangerous or fatal 
mistake. The recent elections in New 
Zealand, Australia, and Britain, I hope, 
indicate a late realization of their tragic 
folly. 


Sees Creeping Collectivism 


“Now, I have great confidence in the 
sound judgment of the American people 
if an issue is made clear to them. There 
is no danger of them knowingly voting 
for a communistic or even a socialistic 
form of government. But our slide into 
the Welfare State has not been so ob- 
vious. 

“Now, many of the proponents and 
disciples of this creeping collectivism of 
the Welfare State make frequent refer- 
ence to Thomas Jefferson; and you 
might also infer that he was the father 
of the idea of maintaining oneself and 
his party in power by taking from one 
man who wouldn’t vote for you any- 
way, and splitting with ten others, 
some of whose votes you might get. 
Let Thomas Jefferson speak for himself 
on this subject: ‘To take from one 
because it is thought his own industry 
and that of his father has acquired too 
much, in order to share with others, 
who, or whose fathers, have not exer- 
cised equal industry and skill, is to 
violate arbitrarily the first principle of 
association—the guaranty to every one 
of a free exercise of his industry, and 
the fruits acquired by it.’ 

“Tt is your job and mine and that of 
every other American who has a stake 
in this country to do his part to make 
this issue clear to the people of this 





(Continued on Page 34) 





Better Business-Public Relations, 
Johnson Tells Institute Meeting 


America faces the current war crisis 
much more unified and productively 
stronger than ever before because of 
the improvement in relationships be- 
tween business and the public, Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of Institute of 
Life Insurance, said addressing the 
annual meeting in New York Friday 
last week. 

“Today we find that the public has 
a greater knowledge of and basically 
a greater respect for the part business 
plays in the life of our nation,” Mr. 
Johnson said. “Likewise, it is equally 
true that the various segments of busi- 
ness have come to a better understand- 
ing of their responsibility to their cus- 
tomers, their employes, their owners, 
the community generally and the over- 
all public; not only as to the success- 
ful operation of the businesses them- 
selves, but also of the need to fulfill 
their social and economic responsi- 
bility to the public and the nation as a 
whole.” 

Pointing out that this has been 
brought about by increased public re- 
lations consciousness, the Institute 
president said that the situation is ma- 
terially improved as compared with 
that which existed at the outbreak of 
World War II. 








HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


“Now, there is a greater understand- 
ing between the various segments of 
our society, between employer and em- 
ploye,” he said. “Today we are in a 
period of peak prosperity; then we 
were emerging from a depression. At 





“Wochambeau Elm”, 
named for the French 
Count who camped 
with troops in How- 
ard Woods during 
Revolutionary War. 








Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


A Protecting Friend 


The Rochambeau Elm has witnessed the constant 
growth of “Baltimore Towne” for over 150 years. Gracing 
a busy street corner just a block from our Home Office, 
this famous tree has sheltered many generations beneath 


its protecting branches. 


Baltimore Life is a “Protecting Friend” for 600,000 
holders of its policies. Since 1882, BLI has sheltered a 





successful ideal—to provide sound life insurance, 
at low cost, to more and more people. 


the Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


of BALTIMORE 
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this time we have greatly increased 
facilities for the production of defense 
materials as well as meeting a large; 
civilian demand. Today we are faced 
with inflationary factors in our econ. 
omy—then we were looking for a way 
out of a deflationary period. Today 
many social changes are accepted; then 
they were just emerging. Today, most 
businesses recognize their very exist. 
ence depends on doing what the public 
expects of them. Under such circum. 
stances it is easy to understand that 
as our nation faces new and disturbing 
problems, we will all work together 
more effectively in meeting them,” 

One of the most encouraging ele. 
ments cited by Mr. Johnson was the 
fact that business recognizes as never 
before that performance is the chief 
measure of good public relations and 
hence all segments of business, when 
facing a decision or action, now ask, 
“What will be the public reaction to 
this decision or action.” In_ previous 
periods of crisis this was not generally 
true. 

A simple three-point formula for a 
successful public relations program was 
given by Mr. Tohnson as including: 

1. First, discover who the different 
publics are that the company or the 
organization has to deal with. 

2. Then, find out what they think of 
you, getting all the impressions from 
the different publics, for they are most 
likely to vary. 

3. Finally, do more of what the 
public likes and less of what they dis- 
like; and if good business dictates that 
some things which are distasteful must 
be done, see that they are explained 
carefully in the public interest. 

The Institute president emphasized 
that sound public relationships require 
a constantly changing viewpoint and 
base of operations, to meet shifting 
conditions. “Yesterday’s thinking does 
not solve today’s problems,” he said. 
“There is, of course, no implication that 
there was anything wrong with yester- 
day’s thinking. But thinking is useful 
only as it is applied to the problems 
immediately at hand. New and differ- 
ent conditions and environments neces- 
sitate changes in thinking as applied to 
the new problems.” 





Kimball Associate Director 
Purdue Marketing Institute 


Fred G. Kimball, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to associate director of the Life 
Insurance Marketing Institute, Purdue 
University, it was announced by Hal 
L. Nutt, CLU. director. Mr. Kimball 
has been a member of the staff in the 
capacity of assistant director since 
March, 1949, and is himself a graduate 
of the Institute, having attended as an 
agent of John Hancock Mutual Life. 

After service in the armed forces, 
he established a substantial record of 
personal production while with the 
John Hancock in its Rochester agency. 
He has spoken before numerous com- 
pany schools, Underwriters Associa 
tions, and avency meetings throughout 
the country and has developed a large 
number of closing techniques which 
have been found effective by students 
of the Institute. 





FRANCIS C. BYRNE DIES | 
Francis C. Byrne, 45, Binghamton, N. 
Y., died recently in a Binghamton hos- 
pital after a brief illness. Mr. Byrne 
recently was appointed head of the 
Syracuse office of National Life ol 
Vermont, having resigned a position with 
the R. C. Meadows agency in Bingham 
ton to take the new post. His wife an¢ 
three sons survive. He was a member 0 
the Binghamton Life Underwriters As- 


sociation. 
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Life Underwriters can create new business and increase 


present volume by persuadin g clients to finance their 


Life Insurance Premiums through 


THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN 


accent OE: 
\ ee 





sume 


1. Your client signs a note for the total amount — 


he would usually pay at the quarterly rate — 


The Chase 
Tas 2. The Chase pays your clin 
BUDGET PLAN 


@ full year in advance 


. 





a : ae 
| COSt to ‘ life in aks 
oie 
UP to $ , 


to carry his life insurance for one year. 


‘s Premiums for 


- 


3. Your client repays the Chase in convenient 
monthly installments, over a period of one 

| year, at the same total cost, in most in- 
stances, as his insurance charges would be f 
if he paid them on a quarterly basis... 


Eo 





Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, és available in 


quantities to underwriters in the Metropolitan area for distribution to their policyholders. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Consumer Credit Department 


Telephone HAnover 2-6000 


57 William Street corner of Cedar Street 





New York 15 
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Should Cut Number of 
Meetings, Says Allyn 
TOO MUCH DEMOBILIZATION 





Would Save Time of Departments and 
Industry for Battle to Preserve 
State Supervision 


In his address before the Commis- 


sioners at mid-year meeting in 
Los Angeles this week President W. 
Ellery Allyn of NAIC said he thought 
that too much time was being spent by 
the State Insurance Departments as 
well as members of the industry in 
attending committee meetings and other 
gatherings in connection with insurance 
supervision. He felt that there should 
be more concentration so that Commis- 
sioners and the industry may have more 
time to devote to protection of State 
insurance supervision. 


their 


Comments on Zone Meetings 


Along this line he said: 

“T am fearful that there has been a 
tendency to demobilize on the part of 
many in the insurance business. We in 
the supervisorv ranks have not been 
guiltless. I believe that the menace of 
federalization of the insurance business 
is still with us and it behooves us, both 
supervisors and company men, to re- 
dedicate ourselves in the struggle to 
maintain the operation of insurance in 
the hands of the states and of the peo- 
ple.” 

Colonel Allyn then discussed the zone 
meetings of the Commissioners and 
praised their importance. 

“These zone meetings show an aware- 
ness of the necessity for continuous 
consideration of supervisory problems. 
They are constructive as long as they 
avoid the pitfalls of a provincial attitude 
and subordinate local thinking to a 
statesmanlike thinking on a_ national 
level. T am not saving to vou that there 
are not local problems which are best 
solved at the local level. One of the 
great advantages of state sunervision is 
the ability to solve local problems on a 
local level. However, it is this associa- 
tion alone which has enabled us to solve 
without Federal intervention, those 
problems which are not local in nature. 
If we do not solve those problems our- 
selves, or if we create intolerable onera- 
five conditions for companies, we invite 
Federal regulation. 

“Furthermore we should not make it 
necessarv for the industry to attend 
ten or twelve conventions a vear in 
addition to committee hearings which 
should be the principal forums for the 
discussion and_ solution of problems 
affecting many states. The committees 
have nationwide membership and their 
deliberations should not be hampered 
by inflexible decisions alreadv made at 
the zone level. The strength and _ in- 
fluence of this association depends unon 
its ability to rise above sectional con- 
siderations.” 


Valuation of Securities Committee 


Colonel Allyn then discussed a num- 
ber of other problems confronting Com- 
missioners. One of them had relation 
to the Committee on Valuation of Se- 
curities where there has been consider- 
able expansion. The necessary funds 
for the support of the operations of the 
committee were provided on an emer- 
gency basis by passing model legislation 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York and _ Pennsylvania, 
whereby the necessary assessments are 
levied on their domestic life insurance 
companies in proportion to the security 
investments held by them. 

“T believe the time has come to re- 
place this stop-gap arrangement by a 
broader and more equitable basis of 
contribution. There are numerous other 
states in which large life insurance com- 
panies are located which share only in- 
cidentally in providing the working 
funds of this committee. While the 
task of analyzing and valuing direct 


‘missioners but 


placements held by life insurance com- 
panies is doubtless responsible for most 
of the extra expense, the work of the 
committee involving securities held by 
fire and casualty companies has been 
by no means negligible. I recommend, 
therefore, that immediate consideration 
be given to broadening the contributory 
basis as to both the number of states 
participating and the type of companies 
upon which assessments are levied. Ob- 
viously it is desirable that the assess- 
ment basis be uniform as between the 
states. 


Real Estate Credit 


“At the invitation of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, on October 19th I attended an in- 
formal meeting at the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. The President 
of the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks was also present. 
The purpose of the meeting was to ex- 
plain the workings of Regulation ‘X,’ 
relating to real estate credit, promul- 
gated October 12 by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 
I informed the Board of Governors that 
I had no jurisdiction as president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
that this matter would 
be referred to and considered by the 
Liaison Committee. Obviously insurance 
supervisory officials as well as company 
officials should have an intense interest 
in this and other efforts designed to 
maintain our dollar on a sound basis.” 





Farrant L. Turner (left), first vice 


president of Honolulu Chamber 











forms. 








Practical Programming Pays 


Great improvements in the technique of programming life 
insurance estates have been made in recent years. Utilizing 
the most advanced thinking on this subject the Reliance has 
developed a practical method of programming that puts the 
emphasis on selling rather than tedious detail work. 

The new Reliance Programmed Protection Service is a 
well organized procedure that places the agent’s contacts 
with clients on a professional basis. Neither time nor ex- 
pense has been spared in the preparation of this Service. 
It includes complete training material, an impressive de- 
monstration kit and supplies of high grade presentation 


Hundreds of Reliance representatives report that with 


this new Service their sales per interviews have increased 
and the average policy sold has more than doubled in amount. 

Yes, this modern merchandising idea is paying off for 
Reliance salesmen. The Company will be glad to furnish 
you information about its programming service. 





“Reliance programming 
methods are practical 
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RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 





Operating in 25 states. Writes 
all modern forms of life in- 
surance including par and non 
par. Also accident and sick- 
ness insurance. 
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Commerce and L. T. Kagawa, president 
and founder of Security Insurance 
Agency, Ltd., of Honolulu, kneel with 
their trowels before the cornerstone 
of the agency’s new building now un- 
der construction. 


The agency represents Occidental 
Life of California in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The cornerstone was laid at 
a ceremony November 14 and contains 
a copper box in which are sealed poli- 
cies, ratebooks, newspapers and mes- 
sages to the future from 1950. 





Training Supervisor for 
Massachusetts Protective 


JOHN E. NORTH 


John E. North has been made super- 
visor of sales training of Massachu- 
setts Protective Association and Paul 
Revere Life. 

A veteran of 16 years in the business, 
Mr. North joined The Prudential in 
1934, as a member of the home ofnce 
staff. Two years later he went into 
the field as an agent for Equitable of 
New York in Cleveland. He subse 
quently joined the Loyal Protective 
and, in 1945, was named as its fie 
supervisor for New England. In 1949 
he became associated with the Paul 
Revere as its Cleveland brokerage man- 
ager. An Ohio native, he was educate 
at the University of Dayton. 
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Even at Christmas 
its surprising how many good things 


can come in sucha... 


& 
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HE PACKAGE, no larger than a matchbox, was 
, vot wrapped and tied with gay red ribbon. 
“Merry Christmas to Tom from Dad,” the card said. 


Tom Douglas weighed it in his hand with 
pretended seriousness. “Not heavy enough for a 
watch, Hazel,” he said. His wife, sitting on the arm 
of his chair, studied the package thoughtfully. 
“Maybe it’s cuff links...” 


They both looked at Tom’s father, who was 
standing in the middle of the living-room lighting 
his pipe. He smiled at them so the corners of his 
eyes crinkled—then turned to Sarah Douglas and 
winked. They had saved this present especially for 
the last. “Why not open it and see?’’ he suggested 
between puffs on his pipe. 


Tom ripped off the paper. Inside the tiny box 
was an old, worn key—a key that he recognized 
instantly. For several seconds he sat and stared at 
it, as if trying to understand why it was there and 
what it meant. Then he looked up quickly and 
said, “Dad! You don’t mean...” 


“Yes, Tom,” his father said, “the store is all 
yours if you want it. When I reached sixty a while 
back, your mother and I decided it was time to 
start taking life easy. You’ve put enough years into 
the hardware business to make a go of it—and 
now that you’re married and starting your own 
household ... ” 


“But Dad!” Tom said, “how in the world . . .” 
He had expected his father to turn the store over 
to him eventually. In fact, they had spoken of it 
several times. But he didn’t think his father could 
afford to retire yet... 


“If you’re worrying about how we’re going to 
get along,”’ his father said, ‘“‘well—don’t! Maybe 
you’ve forgotten, but every year—yes, every year 
since you were born—I’ve been putting some of 
the store profits into life insurance. In fact, it was 
when you were born that Bill Walker got after me 
about it. I must admit that back in those days, 
this Christmas seemed an awful long way off—and 
I guess I gave Bill a pretty hard time of it.” 


He grinned, drew on his pipe a few times and 
then said, ‘But Bill was a good agent—and I’ve 
been glad many, many times since then that he 
was. Because now—”’ he gestured toward the key 
in his son’s hand, “‘—now I can give you that, with 
the hope that for you, too, it will be the key to 
many Merry Christmases to come.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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Public Fears Inflation, Says Link 


Americans have become keenly aware 
of the inflation hazard, more than half 
now regarding it as one of the two 
most dangerous threats to the nation’s 
welfare, Henry C. Link, vice president 
of the Psychological Corporation said, 
addressing the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance in New York, Friday last week. 

In the most recent poll made by his 
testing organization in its Psychological 
Barometers series, conducted quarterly 
since 1932, the following question was 
asked: 

“Which of the following would you 
say are the two most dangerous threats 
to the welfare of the United States 
right now: Scarcity of steel, coal and 
other raw materials; unemployment; in- 
flation and high prices; strikes and la- 
bor disputes; communist sympathizers 
in government and public life?” 

The answers given by the national 
cross-section of adult ment and women 
were reported by Dr. Link as follows: 

67% said communist sympathizers; 

52% said inflation and high prices; 

43% said strikes and labor disputes; 

19% said unemployment ; 

14% said scarcity of steel, coal and 

other materials. 

“People have been becoming conscious 


of high prices for many years, their 
consciousness reaching its height in 
1948, shortly before the Presidential 


campaign,” said the speaker, the orig- 
inator of the Psychological Barometer. 
“Since then, people have begun to un- 
derstand the causes of high prices much 
more thoroughly than they did in the 
beginning. As compared with two years 
ago, indications are that the people 
have a much better understanding of 
the connection between strikes and la- 
bor disputes and high prices and infla- 
tion. There are also indications that 
people do not yet fully understand the 
connection between high prices and in- 
flation. There is a widespread interest, 
however, in the subject of inflation.” 
This inflation concern was reflected 
in the public reaction to the anti- 
inflation advertisements of the Institute 


Warns on Control 


(Continued from Page 30) 


country. We must not allow creeping 
collectivism to come stealthily in by the 
back door. We must see that the people 
of this country are not unknowingly 
and unwittingly drawn into the whirl- 
pool of socialism. We must make it 
clear to the young that the opportunity 
to achieve success lies not in less pro- 
ductive effort but in more productive 
effort—that personal extravagance and 
unbalanced personal budgets lead to 
failure and bankruptcy, not to success- 
ful achievement. We must make it clear 
to adults that government deficits lead- 
ing to immense public debt, devaluation 
of the currency and inflation, only re- 
sult in robbing them of the capital 
which they have accumulated as a re- 
sult of a lifetime of productive work. 
We must make it clear that the funda- 
mental qualities of industry, thrift, in- 
telligence, ambition, and character pay 
off in terms of success both for the 
individual and the nation. Our whole 
history proves it. 

“There is nothing wrong about the 
man who works harder or better having 
more than his neighbor. That very 
fact creates the incentive which is the 
lifeblood of our system. We must en- 
courage and reward success—not penal- 
ize it. Success is the hope of -youth, 
and the proceeds of success is the se- 
curity of old age. To turn away from 
our fundamental and historical system 
would mean ultimate personal and na- 
tional economic and political suicide.” 


of Life Insurance, published since the 
start of the Korean War, Dr. Link said. 
In a test of three of these Institute ad- 
vertisements, comparing each with ad- 
vertisements of four other associations, 
the anti-inflation messages ranked first 
in interest and probable readership in 
each case. This was in spite of the fact 
that all the other twelve advertisements 
were profusely illustrated, with many 
human interest appeals, while the Insti- 
tute’s anti-inflation messages consisted 
wholly of letter type. The test indi- 
cated that the anti-inflation messages 
received the widest readership among 
the five campaigns studied. 

Also testing for comprehension and 
influence, the study by Dr. Link dis- 
closed that this broader readership of 
the anti-inflation advertisements at the 
same time led to a better understanding 
of the meaning of inflation and had a 
favorable influence on people’s attitudes 
towards the ways to deal with inflation. 
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Dr. Hunt Sees Education Challenge 


Education is a challenge to American 
business, Herold C. Hunt, general super- 
intendent of schools of Chicago, said 
speaking before the Institute of Life In- 
surance in New York Friday last week. 

“No Republic can perpetuate itself 
without an informed and _ intelligent 
electorate,” Dr. Hunt said, “and yet 
today only 45 out of every 100 girls and 
boys who enter the fifth grade graduate 
from high school. High school gradua- 
tion is a minimal education requirement 
today. Furthermore, high school train- 


Citing the work of the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Education, of 
which he is chairman, as an illustration 
of a working partnership between busi- 
ness and education, Dr. Hunt said the 
education must concern itself increas- 
ingly with the role of the individual as 
a member of a family—a producer, a 
consumer, a taxpayer and a citizen. 

“Accordingly, education cannot afford 
to neglect the area of financial security,” 
he said. “Our girls and boys must be 
taught personal responsibility in becom- 





ing must be meaningful, vital and ing self-supporting, reliant, resourceful 
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taught the soundness of the old adage 
that ‘from nothing, nothing is derived’ 
and the fallaciousness of the idea that 
our federal or state governments can or 


should look after all of their wants. 
Present trends in that direction must be 
changed.” 


The need for this work was revealed 
as a result of the initial activity of Dr, 
Hunt’s committee, composed of promi- 
nent educators, which found through a 
survey that only 2.7% of classroom time 
in high schools is spent on_financial- 
security topics; for the commercial pupil 
about one period in seventy is devoted 
to these topics, but the non-commercial 
pupil receives only a fraction of this 
amount of instruction; the majority of 
teachers agree that instruction should 
be given on financial security; textbooks 
do not at all adequately treat the area 
of financial-security. 

The Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education was formed by the 
educators and the Institute of Life In- 
surance with the purpose of encouraging 
within business and education an under- 
standing of their common interest and 
interdependence, Dr. Hunt pointed out. 


“The committee has sought to en- 
courage within the framework of sec- 
ondary and higher education a_ study 
of individual and family security,” he 
said. “One step to overcome the deficien- 
cies shown by the committee’s survey 
was taken this past summer, when the 
committee sponsored a six weeks work- 
shop at the University of Pennsylvania 
in cooperation with the Wharton 
School of Finance and the School of 
Education. Thirty-two teachers repre- 
senting the nation geographically were 
enrolled. Units of instruction prepared 
as a result of workshop activity will soon 
be distributed to interested school 
systems. Another workshop will be held 
in the summer of 1951 at the University 
of Pennsylvania.” 





Production at Nine Months 

Group life insurance purchases were 
$546,000,000 in September, an_ increase 
of 128% over September a year ago. 
These purchases represent new groups 
set up and do not include additions of 
insured personnel under Group insur- 
ance contracts already in force. 

In the first nine months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were $20,- 
424,000,000, an increase of 24% over the 
first nine months of 1949. Purchases of 
Ordinary life insurance accounted for 
$12,712,000,000 of the nine months’ ag- 
gregate, an increase of 17% over last 
year. Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $3,856,000,000 of the current 
year’s total, an increase of 9% as com- 
pared with last year, while Group life 
insurance purchases amounted to Pr 
856,000,000, an increase of 78% as com- 
pared with the first nine months of last 
year, 
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Tus INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 
objectives. 
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Pooling of War Hazards 


Ray Murphy, Samuel Milligan, Gerard D. Bleichen, E. A. 


Roberts and A. N. Guertin Discuss Catastrophic 
Emergency Situation 


Consideration now being given by life 
insurance companies of tentative plans 
whereby the companies may pool any 
severe losses caused by deaths from 


atomic bombing was discussed at a 
session of Life Insurance Association of 
America at the annual meeting in Hotel 
Roosevelt last week. The plans have 
been under discussion for the past six 
months or over. Moderator at the dis- 
cussion was Bruce E. Shepherd, mana- 
ger of Life Insurance Association of 
America. 
Atomic Bombing Subcommittee 

The discussion was led by two life 
insurance executives. They are Ray 
Murphy, vice president and chief actu- 
ary of the Equitable Society, and Sam- 
uel Milligan, vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life. Mr. Murphy is 
chairman of the companies War Prob- 
lems Committee. Subchairman of the 
committee, which is considering possible 
atom bombing as it may affect life in- 
surance companies, is Samuel Milligan, 
other members of the subcommittee be- 
ing Dwight Clarke, president, Occi- 
dental Life of California; Claris Adams, 
president, Ohio State Life; Louis H. 
Menagh, vice president, The Prudential; 
and George Avery White, president, 
State Mutual Life. Sitting in at ses- 
sions of the committee are Manager 
Shepherd of LIAA and A. N. Guertin, 
actuary, American Life Convention. 
Also asked to join with the subcom- 
mittee in its deliberations are H. R. 
Stephenson, vice president and general 
manager, Crown Life, and R. Leighton 
Foster, K.C., manager, Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association. 

Messrs. Murphy and Milligan empha- 
sized that the committee’s work repre- 
sents what they called a policy of “cau- 
tious prudence” and has been in prog- 
ress since before the current Korean 
crisis. 

Pooling of Excess Losses 


Reason for the committee’s discussion 
of the problem of atomic bombing, 
Murphy and Milligan pointed out, is 
that in event of enemy action in the 
United States, different companies 
would inevitably suffer different losses 
according to which areas happened to 
be bombed. A very tentative plan has 


therefore been worked out which, if 
adopted, would in effect reinsure the 
losses of all participating companies 


against this special hazard, thus pro- 
rating the risk and preventing any one 
company from suffering disproportion- 
ate losses. 

The operation of such a pooling of 
excess losses, Murphy and Milligan 
said, would probably be accomplished— 
if it is put into operation at all—by a 
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board composed of life insurance execu- 
tives chosen by the two national life 
insurance organizations. The plan 
would be voluntary and would function 
with the advice of the state supervisory 
authorities which have already ex- 
pressed a very great interest in the 
plan. 


Time of Bombing Makes Big Difference 


Mr. Milligan said that one question 
before the committee is to determine 
whether a pooling arrangement should 
apply only to an atomic bomb catas- 
trophe, or whether it should also apply 
to mass claims resulting from atomic 
bombing or any other enemy device that 
would produce proportionate losses. 

An interesting feature in the over-all 
picture, he said, is the changing status 
growing out of the time element. As 
an instance of gradations of exposure 
he cited the situation in the business 
center of any large city where few 
persons are working in office buildings 
at night while so many are working 
in the daytime. 

Reviewing the deliberations of the sub- 
committee of which he is chairman Mr. 
Milligan said that while there has been 
accord for an agreement that each com- 
pany would bear its own losses up to 
a certain amount for each $1,000 of ex- 
posure and that all in excess of that 
amount be subject to pooling, the per- 
centage or amount for each $1,000 lia- 
bility has not yet reached determination. 





John Hancock Advocacy of Realistic 
Approach 


Gerhard D. Bleicken, associate coun- 
sel, John Hancock, said that an exam- 
ination of exposures of all types of 
insurance and hazards indicates that 
while in one principal city Group in- 
surance may constitute the principal 
hazard, that in another city it consti- 
tutes a relatively small risk. 

“Thus, our first conclusion is that 
you cannot meet the hazard of catas- 
trophic civilian loss by considering one 
type of insurance coverage,” he con- 
tinued. “We feel that a realistic ap- 
proach to this whole problem requires 
an actual determination of concentra- 
tion of risk by cities. If, as we have 
reason to believe, losses will be subject 
to industry handling, there are at least 
three approaches: 

“(1) Voluntary reinsurance or pooling 
agreements between the life insurance 
companies; (2) a reinsurance or pool- 
ing agreement between the companies 
under government auspices; (3) as in 
property insurance, direct insurance or 
reinsurance by the government. 

“Every effort should be made to reach 
an industry solution of the problem. 
If the solution is to be a voluntary 
pooling or reinsurance we must find in- 
ducements for all companies to join. It 
would seem that reasonable geographi- 
cal distribution of the risk would add 
advantages to pooling. 

“Our fundamental points are two: the 
industry must examine its coverage to 
determine its concentration of risk; the 
industry policyholders and government 
must cooperate actively to develop 
means of preserving life and property.” 


Roberts Discusses Fire and Casualty 
as Well as Workmen’s Compensation 


E. A. Roberts, president, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, and also a director in fire and 

















able service. 






PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Carrol M. Shanks, immediate past president of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, in a report at the Association’s annual meeting 
last week, said that the achievements since January 1 mark 1950 as a 
banner year for life insurance, and the fifth successive year in which 
American policyholders have made spectacular strides in increasing the 
amount in dollars of their life insurance protection. During the 5-year 
period new business totaled almost twice as much as during the previous 
5-year period, while outstanding life insurance in force has mounted 
half again as high as it was five years ago. 


The continued increase in life insurance protection by American 
policyholders is a tribute to our great business. It reflects the receptive 
attitude of the buying public and the confidence they have in our 
product. Outstanding among the contributing factors resulting in such 
impressive gains is the role of the Life Insurance Association of 
America. This organization is working constantly in the interest of 
the life insurance business and undoubtedly many a sale has been made 
a little less difficult for the production forces because of the behind- 
the-scenes ground work and favorable public relations now enjoyed by 
the industry through the efforts of this Association. 


We are grateful for the Life Insurance Association of America 
and other associations in our business which are doing a commend- 
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casualty insurance companies, and who 
this month was elected president of the 
United Defense Fund, Inc., told the 
LIAA meeting discussing the proposed 
pooling arrangement what is the situa. 
ation in fire and casualty insurance with 
reference to War Damage or catastrophe 
insurance. There is a considerable dif. 
ference in the problems facing life car. 
riers on the one hand and fire and 
casualty insurers on the other. While 
the Government is considering formation 
of a War Damage Corporation the pres. 
ent situation in fire and casualty js 
approximately as follows: 











With reference to hazards already on 
the books, fire companies in almost all 


cases have some war exclusion provi- 
sions. With reference to Workmen's 


Compensation insurance there is no war 
exclusion and hazards are comparable 
to those found in the Group life field, 
In fact, the casualty people feel that 
the Workmen’s Compensation insurance 
problems might be of a larger nature, 
The original liability primarily rests with 
the employer and he cannot always es- 
cape it. In some cases, the employer 
divests himself of the responsibility when 
he buys Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance. The casualty industry feels the 
necessity for relief from the war catas- 
trophe exposure and the suggestion most 
commonly advanced for accomplishing 


this purpose is through 


dollar reinsurance. 


a system of 
The fire insurance 


industry believes that the solution of 
its problem is by the reactivation of 
the War Damage Corporation as far as 
fire insurance and its corollary risks are 


concerned. In connection with 
from this time forward—that is, unti 


risks 


| 


such time as the War Damage Corpora- 
tion is reestablished or some substitute 
for it made—the fire and casualty com- 
panies will continue to provide existing 


forms of coverage to the public. 
The Life Situation 


Commenting on the 200 odd billions of 
coverage outstanding in life insurance 
there is no war exclusion, and it is 
on this that the Joint life committee is 
working in connection with a plan for 
pooling the risks within the industry, 
and possibly in different ways with ref- 
erence to Industrial, Group and Ordi- 


With 


nary. 


reference to life risks in 


the future, it is suggested that a civilian 
war exclusion clause might be needed, 
but there is some difference of opin- 


ion. 


Mr. Roberts continued: “If we on the 
home front are in the same boat as the 
men in service—and when the plan for 
War Risk insurance or National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance in a new garb, gra- 


tuitously or otherwise is developed—i 


t 


might conceivably happen that an_at- 
tempt would be made to cover civilian 


population risks which the private . 
: : 


business is unwilling to assume. 


strikes me that if the fire and casualty 
people can work out a dollar reinsurance 
arrangement with the Government we 


might also do so. 


It is far easier to 


pose these questions than to provide an 
answer and that is why there is 8 
much hard and realistic thinking being 


given to these questions at the presen 
time.” 





TRAINING COUNCIL HELP 
An underwriters’ training council wa 
held recently at Elmira, N. Y. Attend 


t 


$ 


ing were members of the Elmira Life 


Underwriters’ Association and _ thei 


f 


wives. Hugh Wedge of the educational 


department of Security Mutual Lie 
“ e 


Binghamton led the discussion on 
Wife as a Business Partner.” 
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National Service Life Insurance 


Views of Life Insurance Companies and National Association 
of Life Underwriters Given at LIAA 
Annual Meeting 


Among those who participated in the forum on National Service Life Insurance 
at annual meeting of LIAA last week were Ralph R. Lounsbury, chairman of Joint 
NSLI Committee of American Life Convention and Life Insurance Association of 
America and president of Bankers National Life; Gordon D. McKinney, actuary, 
NALU; and A. N. Guertin, actuary, ALC, Statements of Mr. Lounsbury and Mr. 


McKinney in part follow: 


LOUNSBURY GIVES COS.’ VIEWS 

Chairman Lounsbury said he would 
discuss the three basic proposals that 
have been incorporated in bills before 
Congress: the proposal to substitute 
for NSLI a gratuitous indemnity plan; 
the proposal to substitute for NSLI a 
Group insurance plan; and the proposal 
to amend NSLI legislation to overcome 
many of the criticisms which have been 
made. He said that while the compa- 
nies are of more than one mind on the 
proposals before Congress there is com- 
plete unanimity on one point. 

“We firmly believe,” he said, “that 
the Government should not provide life 
insurance coverage for a_ discharged 
service man whose physical insurability 
has not been impaired while in service. 
Private insurance companies are in a 
position to meet all of the insurance 
requirements of these men. Government 
insurance for these veterans can only be 
justified as a device for granting a sub- 
sidy in the cost of his life insurance. 
We offer no opinion as to the desira- 
bility of granting financial recognition 
to veterans. But we submit that it is 
abundantly clear that the granting of 
such recognition should not involve the 
establishment of a huge Government life 
insurance business, with the excessive 
administrative costs being paid out of 
public funds. 


Many Problems 


“The studies that have been made with 
respect to NSLI prove beyond question 
that the present right to take out Gov- 
ernment insurance upon discharge from 
service has produced many problems and 
has benefited only a small percentage 
of the veterans. The tremendous reduc- 
tion in NSLI in force following World 
War II suggests that most veterans feel 
as we do, that their insurance needs 
can be better served by private com- 
panies. The persons now covered by 
NSLI include an estimated million and 
one-half men now in service, and the 
veterans who are uninsurable as well 
as those who chose voluntarily to con- 
tinue NSLI protection. With respect to 
this latter group, no small measure of 
the result can be attributed to the ef- 
forts of the life insurance agents 
throughout the country who did every- 
thing they could to encourage veterans 
to continue their NSLI coverage. With- 
out this voluntary service on the part 
of the agents the insurance in force to- 
day would be substantially less. 
“Notwithstanding the generous sub- 
sidies involved in the NSLI system, the 
vast majority of veterans have discon- 
tinued their National Service Life Insur- 
ance. And it seems obvious to us that 
it the cost of administration of a govern- 
ment mutual life insurance system were 
orne by the policyholders a veteran 
would be ill-advised to choose Govern- 
ment coverage in preference to private 
life insurance with its greatly superior 
Service. A government insurance sys- 
tem offering insurance to insurable vet- 
trans duplicates and competes with pri- 
vate life insurance. From the standpoint 
ot the Government, it multiplies and 
Projects into the future the high admin- 
istrative costs which have been so amply 


established by the recent studies. It 
defeats the primary objective of reduc- 
ing the administrative expenses now 
being borne by the taxpayer, without 
benefiting any large proportion of the 
veterans who have been discharged from 
service. 


After Veterans Leave the Service 


“We recognize with respect to those 
veterans who have become impaired 
physically while in service and have 
thereby lost’ their normal insuribility 
that it is the duty of the Government 
to permit them to apply for and obtain 
insurance without penalty for the im- 
pairment incurred. Any excess mortality 
arising in this group should be paid 
for out of general revenues. But with 
respect to the other veterans, we strong- 
ly urge that under any plan adopted 
the Government function cease when 
they leave service. The adoption of such 
a recommendation would be a long step 
toward simplifying one of the most diffi- 
cult problems now before your commit- 
tee, the maintenance of equity between 


existing National Service Life Insur- 
ance policyholders and future policy- 
holders. If insurable veterans, upon 


discharge from service, buy private in- 
surance instead of taking out Govern- 
ment insurance the problem of equity 
will be limited almost entirely to the 
rights of men who are in active service. 

“Any objective study of the USGLI 
and NSLI systems will demonstrate 
that many of the present difficulties 
have resulted from the Government cov- 
ering insurable risks after discharge. 
The time has come when this unneces- 
sary Government activity should be dis- 
continued. This recommendation ap- 
plies regardless of whether National 
Service Life Insurance is continued or 
whether one of the other proposals 
pending before your committee is 
adoped.” 


Discusses Both Proposals 


Mr. Lounsbury went into detail in 
discussing the gratuitous indemnity pro- 
posal, and also the Group insurance pro- 
posal in which he gave the viewpoint 
of both sides of these subjects. His 
statement as to both gratuitous indem- 
nity proposal and Group insurance pro- 
posal will be printed in The Eastern 
Underwriter next week. 


McKINNEY GIVES NALU VIEWS 
Gordon D. McKinney, actuary, NALU, 


presented views of that association. In 
telling why NALU favors the gratuitous 
indemnity he said that neither NALU 
nor Harold Breining of Veterans Ad- 
ministration believes that NSLI can 
meet another great emergency. Sum- 
marizing NALU opinion as to what is 
wrong with NSLI he said: 

It has failed to give uniform protection and 
in thus failing is discriminating agains the G.I. 

It is wasteful from the expense viewpoint. 
For instance, the program’s cost in 1950 is at 
least double the $45 million figure appearing 
in the budget. 


From the civilian personnel and approxi- 
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The records we speak of haven't been set to music ... we're refer- 
ring to the record growth which the 42-year-old Wisconsin National 
Life has experienced. For example: A 500% gain in Accident and 
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mately 11,000 service men were engaged in 
NSLI services at heighths of World War II in 
1945. That is equivalent to a division of 
troops. 

The administrative problems have been tre- 
mendous, work of the VA disclosing shortage 
of manpower, supplies, space and other es- 
sentials, 

Says Gratuitous Indemnity Will Answer 
All Criticisms 


In the opinion of NALU gratuitous 
indemnity would answer all criticisms 
which have been made of NSLI. It 
would protect all service men uniformly; 
would eliminate the mortality and inter- 
est problem; would cut cadets’ cost 
40%; would solve manpower and ex- 
pense problems 

“It should be recognized that every 
program which has been suggested, in- 
cluding the present NSLI, is basically 
a gratuitous program,” commented Mr. 
McKinney. “We believe our country 
has been built to its high position based 
on our free enterprise system where 
private initiative could meet the chal- 
lenge. The Government cannot run an 
insurance business as efficiently as can 
private enterprise.” 


The Group Life Plan 


Discussing the Group Life plan Mr. 
McKinney said that from a_ service 
man’s viewpoint the Group approach 
mandatorially requires all service men 
to pay a monthly premium of $3. In 
effect, his pay is reduced by $3. The 
important point is that this reduction 
is mandatory without any choice on 
the part of the service man. He cannot 
quit his job as a civilian can. We con- 
cur with the statements of the Armed 
Services group that if a service man 
has to pay he should have the right to 
reject the benefits. 

Considering the matter of dividends, 
NSLI would be a better buy than the 
Group plan. However, the service man 
has only two choices—pav both pre- 
miums, or drop NSLI. If he keeps 
NSLI he can only receive $10,000 pro- 
tection. He can only obtain a refund of 
the unearned Group premiums every 
three years. In effect, the Group bill 
would tend to force the termination of 
NSLI against the interests of the service 
men. He said that the mandatory re- 
duction in pay would be followed bv a 
demand for an increase in pay. When 
this increase comes, will it be for $3 or 
more. If this occurs, the trouble and 
the bad public relations connected with 
the monthly payment will be of no 
avail. The cost to the Government will 
be increased. not reduced. The Group 
approach is highly discriminatory. The 
average age of the GLI. is less than the 
officers’. They are in effect being re- 
auested to subsidize them. The Group 
bill is the surest way to sponsor a re- 
tention of the present NSLI program 
for veterans. 

Mr. McKinney felt that the position 
taken by three veterans’ organizations 
in recommending the discontinuance of 
the new proposed mutual insurance 
where many of the subsidies are re- 
moved is a sound and proper one. In 
the new proposed mutual insurance 
many of the subsidies are removed so 
that the cost to the veteran would be 
competitive with commercial companies. 
Continuing he said: “It will be no 
longer necessary for your agents to em- 
phasize the advantages. The veteran 
will tend to buy protection which is 
more flexible, involves less red tape 
and effort on his part and which pro- 
vides a policy which will normally be 
settled more promptly. We feel that 
the position taken by three veterans’ 
organizations in recommending the dis- 
continuance of this. protection for 
healthy veterans is a sound and proper 
one.” 

Companies Should Take a Position, 

Says Reidy 

Daniel J. Reidy, gener2! counsel, 
Guardian Life, declared to the forum 
at last week’s meeting of the Life In- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Four of The Congress Leaders 
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The 81st Congress is now in session during one of the most crucial 
periods in the nation’s history. While the principal matters of concern con- 
fronting the present Congress have to do with the military drama of the Far 
East, with its threat of another world war, there are also domestic problems 
of great importance which carry with them probability of new legislation. 

Four of the distingu’shed members of Congress who have had wide 
experience in committee work which has a relationship to business are 
Senators George and Millikin and Congressman Mills and Herter. A sum- 


mary of their careers follow: 


Senator George 
Walter 


Senate’s 


Senator Franklin George, 


chairman of the finance com- 


mittee, chairman of the Joint Commit- 


tee on Internal Revenue Taxation and 
member of the 


ranking Foreign Rela- 


tions committee, taught school in Crisp 


County, Georgia, before entering Mer- 


Wide World Photo 
WALTER F. GEORGE 


cer University in Atlanta, from the law 
department of which he was graduated. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1901 and 
practiced at the start in Vienna, Ga. 
For five years he was a Solicitor Gen- 
eral and then was appointed judge of 
the Superior Court. In 1917 he 
membership on 
Court of Appeals, resigning to become 


was 
elevated to Georgia 


an associate justice of Georgia’s Su- 
preme Court. 

In 1922 he was elected to the United 
States reelected 


Senate and has been 


for each term since. He was chairman 
of the committee which led the fight 
for the passage of the lend-lease legis- 
latiou. He became chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee on July 31, 
1941, and steered through the tax legis- 


World War II. 


Senator George has been greatly inter- 


lation which financed 





ested in vocational education and au- 
thored four acts relating to that sub- 
ject. As a result of this legislation 
many millions of dollars were appropri- 
home 
While 
in Congress, Senator George has also 
committees: 


ated for agricultural education, 


economics and manual training. 
been chairman of these 
privileges and elections and special post- 
war economic policy and planning. 


Senator Millikin 


Millikin, United States 
Senator Colorado since 1941, is 
chairman of the Senate’s Finance Com- 
a member of these 
Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, Joint Atomic 
Insular Af- 


Eugene D. 
from 
also is 


mittee and 


committees: Joint 


Energy and Interior and 
fairs. 
graduated from 


School in 


He was University 
of Colorado 1913 and 
became executive secretary to Governor 
George A. Carlson of Colorado. Enter- 
ing World War I as a private, he was 
sent overseas as a captain, later pro- 
moted to major. Upon his return to the 
States he practiced law in Denver. 
When appointed to the Senate he was 
in charge of Colorado’s civil defense. 
In the Senate he has been a champion 


of the farming, stock-raising and mining 
industries of Colorado; for many irri- 
gation and reclamation interests, and 


Law 











EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


for conservation of national resources. 

As chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee Senator Millikin has played an im- 
portant part in shaping legis!ation deal- 
ing with affairs of veterans of all wars, 
their survivors and dependents. He was 
on the special subcommittee of the 
Finance Committee which processed the 
G.I. bill of rights and the vocationa: 
rehabilitation benefits. 





Congressman Mills 


Congressman Wilbur D. Mills during 
the 76th and 77th Congress served on 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Since that time he has been 
on the Ways and Means Committee. 

Born in Kensett, Ark., Congressman 
Mills attended Hendrix College and 
Harvard Law School. In November, 
1933, he was admitted to practice law 
before the Supreme Court of Arkansas; 
in 1939 before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He served as county 
and probate judge of White County, 
Ark., from 1934 to 1938 inclusive, and 
was elected to 76th and succeeding Con- 
gresses. He is a 32nd degree Mason. 
Mrs. Mills was Clarine Billingsley and 
they have two daughters—Martha Sue 
and Rebecca Ann. . 
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Loyal Atkinson, Branch Manager 
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WILBUR D. MILLS 


Congressman Herter 


In the 8lst Congress Congressman 
Christian Archibald Herter of Massa- 
chusetts was a member of the House 
Committee on Rules and the Joint Com- 





HERTER 


CHRISTIAN A. 


mittee on the Economic Report. Among 
other House committees on which he 
has served have been those of mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, investiga- 
tion of food shortages, foreign aid and 
civil service. , 
Born in Paris, France, of American 
parents who were well-known artists, 
he was graduated in 1915 from Harvard 
University, cum laude. He became _at- 
tache of the American Embassy in Ber- 
lin until February, 1917, when diplo- 
matic relations were broken off with 
Germany. For two months he was 
charge of the American Legation im 
Brussels. He served with the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, 1917-19. 
In 1918 he was assistant commissioner 
and secretary of special diplomatic 
mission to draw up prisoner-of-wat 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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A BIG CIRCLE 
OF FRIENDS 









Ben Mattsen never has to wonder whether he’s 
“accomplishing anything really worth while in 
life.” Self-doubt and the feeling of futility that 
afflict so many men never enter his head. 








He meets too many friendly faces every day to 
be bothered by thoughts like that. 

Faces of people in his community who know 
from experience—from benefits received—that it 















pays to have a good life insurance man for a friend. 






The friends he has made...the position of respect 
he has built for himself in his community...and the 
realization that his work is of real service to the 
community as a whole...are a tonic to Ben Matt- 








sen—a source of inspiration to further accomplish- 
ment. “All in all,” Ben often tells himself, “it’s a 
mighty good life...being a representative of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society.” 




















iy 
THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


One of a series of advertisemenis illustrating how a representative of The Equitable Life OF THE:UNITED ST 
Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. ml ATES 





LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broadcasts from the files of ; 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another public-service contribution sponsored in THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


: it ; et seten. 
his community by The Equitable Society Representative 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION FORUM 





Inflation Control Opinions 


Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life 
Insurance Association of America, was 
moderator at the forum discussions on 
inflation control, Federal taxation and 


pooling of war hazards. 
Views of Louis W. Dawson 


Discussing the inflation subject Louis 
W. Dawson, president of Mutual Life, 
said in part: 

“It is certainly true that one effec- 
tive method of controlling inflation is to 
reduce general purchasing power. But 
taxation is not the only method of ac- 
complishing that. Sometimes the carrot 
proves more effective than the stick. So 
perhaps, in addition to imposing higher 
taxes, it would also be worthwhile to 
give people an incentive to save. This 
could be done by granting a tax credit 
forms as 
Government bonds, bank de- 
posits and life insurance premiums. I 
am not sure just what the mechanics 
of such a system should be, but I think 
technicians looked into it 


saved in such 


savings 


for amounts 


that if the 
carefully, they might devise a satisfac- 
tory method of determining such tax 
credits. 

“A savings incentive of this sort, if it 
worked, would not only reduce immedi- 
ate purchasing power and thus avoid 
further inflation, but would also provide 
a new pool of savings that would help 
finance the military effort.” 


Views of Sherwin C. Badger 


Control over the total volume of 
money and credit is a prerequisite in 
the fight against inflation, said Sher- 
win C. Badger, vice president and fi- 
nancial secretary, New England Mutual 
Life. Without such control other meas- 
inflation have little 


To date our efforts 


ures to restrain 
chance of success. 
to control credit expansion has been 
largely confined to particular types of 
credit, through regulations W. and X, 
but since credit is such a fluid thing 
doubtful if 


effective in 


piecemeal regulation 
holding back the 


it is 
will be 
over-all flood. 

“The source of our expanding volume 
credit is the Federal 
continued Mr. Badger. 
securities 


of money and 
3anks, 


Reserve ‘é 
“By purchasing Government 
they make the new funds available to 
lenders, and if they buy Government 
securities from commercial banks, they 
furnish such banks with the basis for 
a five-fold expansion of deposits and 
loans. The first step in effective credit 
the Federal 
3anks regain their power to 


control, therefore, is that 
Reserve 
regulate the amount of money they are 
willing to put out. They cannot regain 
this power so long as they are com- 
mitted to support government at some 
pre-conceived level. To meet the pres- 
Reserve 
should go farther than it has in in- 
creasing the flexibility of interest rates. 


ent situation, the Federal 


It will be impossible to restrain the 
over-all X 
terest rates, which reflect the price of 


supply of credit unless in- 


money, are allowed to raise. 
rates 
deter 


Furthermore, higher interest 


and lower bond prices would 


many who are now converting Govern- 








ment securities into cash and it would 
make possible the refunding of some 
of the Government’s short-term debt on 
terms that would be attractive to large 
investors, such as life insurance com- 
panies.” 


Frazar B. Wilde Views 


Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecti- 
cut General Life said: “You cannot 
contain inflation by Federal taxation on 
a political basis. You should have per- 
sonal income tax increases which are 
straight across the board. That is the 
only way to affect mass _ purchasing 
power. Corporate tax increases should 
be a percentage of present taxes, and 
not the present type of excess profits 
tax which is inflationary and full of 
all kinds of difficulty in its equitable 
administration. But, more important in 
the taxing field for restraint of infla- 
tion, is a broad excise tax which will 
affect everything the public buys ex- 
cept food and inexpensive clothing.” 


Donald B. Woodward on Debt 


anagement 


Among statements made by Donald B. 
Woodward, second vice president, Mu- 
tual Life, on subject of debt manage- 
ment were these: ; 

“The customary and orthodox view of 
public debt management is a series of 
clear-cut recommendations: fund into 
longer term, place as much as _ possible 
outside of banks, permit a flexible inter- 
est rate which can move higher as 
well as lower. The objective, at least 


enjoy selling. 
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under present conditions, is to contrib- 
ute to the fight on inflation as much as 
possible. This is a valid and persuasive 
view. 

“However, it does not sufficiently 
cover some questions which some people 
are asking. These questions arise from 
the necessity the Treasury Department 
faces over the coming decade of finding 
buyers and holders for several hundreds 
of billions of dollars of United States 
government securities. Would a higher 
yield make them more attractive or sim- 
ply elevate all yields, leaving govern- 
ments unattractive? Would declining 
government security prices increase the 
attractiveness of the issues? Can and 
should non-interest techniques to in- 
crease attractiveness be used :—varied 
maturities, annuitized payments, pay- 
ment of face amount of discount obliga- 
tions at death of holder, tax incentives ? 
Will some form of compulsory holdings, 
at least for institutions as a required 
reserve, be necessary? Will restriction 
of competing forms of investment have 
to be considered?” None of these were 
advocated by Mr. Woodward. 

“The life insurance companies have 
a very great interest’ in public debt 
management, both negatively and posi- 
tively,” he continued. “Positively, they 
are interested in the control of inflation 
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and a sound physical position. Converse. 
ly, they are interested in seeing all 
forms of savings treated on a parity 
with none being put in a disadvantage. 
ous position, since all savings serve the 
economic objective of inflation control,” 


George Avery White Discussion 


George Avery White, president, State 
Mutual Life, discussed the wage price 
spiral and its effect on life insurance. 


Parkinson Recommendation 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, recom- 
mended that life insurance companies 
refrain from selling Government securi- 
ties from their portfolios and that they 
pledge themselves to by 3% Government 
bonds to the extent of their resources in 
event The Treasury makes new bond 
issues to finance war defense. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION 
_ During the discussion on Federal 
Income taxation of life insurance 
companies, George H. Davis of the 
LIAA gave some estimates of the effect 
of possible future trend in interest rates 
on the amount of tax which might be 
paid by the companies if the present 
stop-gap formula were to be extended 
to years after 1950. Mr. Davis  indi- 
cated that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ratio which determines the portion 
of investment income which is de- 
ducted from the tax base is likely to be 
for 1951 somewhat below the estimate 
of .9066 which has been made for 1950. 
Should the stop-gap formula be ex- 
tended further this ratio would con- 
tinue to decline if interest rates  in- 
creased, or even remained level. The 
total amount of tax might be expected 
to be in the neighborhood of $1,000,000- 
000 on 1951 business assuming a con- 
tinuation of the present 45% in later 
years as a result of growth of the busi- 
ness and the probable declining ratio 
of the Secretary’s. 


(Continued on Page 41) 





Reidy Discussion 


(Continued from Page 37) 


surance Association of America that life 
insurance companies should have de- 
plored the confusion in Washington be- 
cause of the lack of leadership. should 
certainly give some evidence of leader- 
ship themselves. : 
“We are the leaders of the life in- 
surance industry,” he said. “We repre- 
sent millions of policyholders and tax- 
payers. If we do not know the answer 
to these problems, on whom can Con- 
gress then call? We must take a post 
tive position, even though we cannot 
have unanimity. If we believe none of 
the NSLI bills are the proper answef 
we should say so, but, at the same 
time, we should have our proposed solu- 
tion ready to offer. If, on the other 
hand, we believe one of these three 
plans is superior to the other two, we 
should so state our position and give 
our reasons saying that this is the plan 
favored by the majority.” ; 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equtt- 
able Life Assurance Society, also_be- 
lieved the life companies should take 4 
position and be articulate about it. 
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federal Taxation of Companies 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Remarks by Charles G. Taylor, Jr. 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice president, 

Metropolitan Life, in his remarks said: 
“From time to time the suggestion 
has been made that a premium tax 
would be a good substitute for the pres- 
ent method of taxing life insurance 
companies. In answer to this suggestion 
I pose the question—“Why should we 
accept a rigid base of taxation in lieu 
of a tax which is responsive to the 
financial situation of a business enter- 
prise?” The question seems to answer 
itself. It would be arrant folly to sub- 
stitute a rigid base for one that reflects 
net income. The tax based on excess 
interest does reflect what is available 
as net income. 

“About the time the first act estab- 
lishing the excess interest principle of 
life insurance taxation embraced in the 
present Revenue Act was enacted, a 
premium tax was receiving serious con- 
sideration. I suggest that you go back 
and compare the taxes you have paid 
with what you would have been likely 
to pay on a premium tax basis. I think 
most of you will find that your pre- 
mium income has increased faster than 
your free investment income. Certainly 
this has been true as to any company 
which has made a _ reasonably good 
growth and, of course, the comparison 
becomes exaggerated as the rate of 
growth is accelerated. It would be par- 
ticularly disadvantageous for young 
companies. And the unfavorable com- 
parison would be further aggravated if 
weight be given to possible increases in 
the premium tax rate corresponding to 
increases which have been made in the 
rate of income tax. 

“Then too, the rate of premium taxa- 
tion would have to be low to produce 
anything like a fair measure of tax on 
net income. We would as a consequence 
always be in the position of “teacher’s 
pets” having to explain why the life 
insurance business is the beneficiary of 
what would appear to be a_ favorable 
tax rate. This would leave us subject 
to spontaneous efforts on the floor of 
the Congress or in conference commit- 
tees to raise our taxes at times when 
we would be helpless to submit all the 
information necessary to explain our 
position, 

“Of course, we have some trouble 
from time to time in explaining to the 
Treasury and Congress the technical 
phases of the life insurance business 
and the necessity for some such formula 
as is now in the law, but the Federal 
Government has on the whole given 
very fair consideration to our represen- 
tations. I have confidence that they will 
continue to do so.” 

Hear Hogg and Bloys 

Robert L. Hogg, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Life Convention, dis- 
cussed the pending excess profits tax 
bill which, he said, was modeled after 


the World War II act. John V. Bloys, 
assistant general counsel, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, pointed 


out that the major item so far as a life 
Msurance company is concerned, is the 
credit or off-set for one-third of the 
Interest the company adds to its re- 
Serves. This, it was felt, should result 
mM no company incurring any excess 
Profits tax under the bill in its present 
form. 





UNITED BENEFIT GROWTH 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, has 
teached the $800,000,000 in force mark. 
l€ announcement of this achievement 
Was made by George J. Cleary, president 
of the company. Since its beginning in 
1926, the company has been character- 
zed by phenomenal growth. In 1946, 
twenty years after the founding date, 


it reached the half billion in force 
mark, 


Pacific Mutual Life’s 
Field Force Honored 


In a special issue of Pacific Mutual 
Field News, W. M. Rothaermel, agency 
vice president, pays tribute to the 470 
field representatives of Pacific Mutual 
Life who qualified in the company’s tra- 
ditional Big Tree Leaders Club in 1950. 

National production leader of the 
west coast company for the second 
consecutive year and the eighth time 
in his career is R. Earl Denman, with 
the Joseph M. Gantz agency, Cincin- 
nati. 

Named as top producer for the club 


year in Pacific Mutual’s commercial ac- 
cident & health department is Fred B. 
McCormac, of the Kergie Moore 
agency, Oakland. 

Honored for their “endurance rec- 
ords” in the Big Tree Club are Robert 
A. Brown, Los Angeles, and Dr. J. B. 
Wachtel, Oklahoma City, both quali- 
fiers throughout the 36 years of the 
club’s existence, and forty-one others 
who have qualified for 20 years or more. 
Both Mr. Wachtel and Mr. Brown 
placed high in the top division of the 
1950 club roster—2Ilst and 23rd in the 
company respectively. 


National of Vt. Gains 


Sales of new life insurance by Na- 
tional Life of Vermont during Novem- 
ber totaled $8,904,824, a gain of 20.2% 
compared to the same month last year, 
Superintendent of Agencies Karl G. 
Gumm reported. For the first 11 months 
of this year sales reached $107,696,093, 
an increase of nearly 25% compared to 
the corresponding period last year. 

Insurance in force rose $4,695,472 dur- 
ing November, with an increase of $69,- 
029,428 for the first 11 months. Total 
insurance in force at the end of No- 
vember was $1,129,831,598. 
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HEARD on the WAY 











Martin B. Williams, executive director 
of Life Insurers Conference, an organi- 
zation of many life insurance compa- 





Foster Studio 
MARTIN B. WILLIAMS 


nies, has been appointed chairman of 
the polio March of Dimes program in 
Richmond, Va. Also, he is Richmond 
chairman of the United States Savings 
30nd Committee with which activity he 
has had some experience for more than 
a decade, including being chairman of 
its speakers’ bureau. His civic experi- 
ence has included work on five com- 
munity and national drives. 





Playing at the annual winter tourna- 
ment of the American Contract Bridge 
League Mrs. William M. Anderson of 
Toronto, wife of the general manager 
of North American Life of Toronto, 
was a member of the American-Cana- 
dian team which won the women’s team 
championship. Other members of the 
team were Mrs. Ralph Gordon of Buf- 
falo, Mrs. G. Elise Neil of Columbus, O., 
and Mrs. A. W. Bowden of Toronto. 
The winning foursome scored 34% out 
of a possible 48 matches. 





The London Life of London, Ont., 
which passed the billion dollar mark 
in insurance in force six years ago, will 
reach two billion in force some time 
next spring. Managing director of the 
company is Robert H. Reid. The com- 
pany is writing more life insurance 
than any other individual company in 
the Dominion. 


Alberta Stutsman of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life home office (formerly 
with the company in its Detroit agency) 
died recently after an illness of a month. 
Mrs. Stutsman was one of the early 
teachers of the deaf-blind, and later of 
the deaf. She married a man who was 
teaching at the same school and who 
has been deaf from birth. 





Howard Dana Shaw, 1524 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is now preparing 
a group of pre-approach and reply let- 
ters to help agents take fullest advan- 
tage of the 1950 Social Security Law. 
He says the agent who uses the SS 
approach will never run out of prospects 
as that approach is a sure-fire door 
opener, an information getter and also 
furnishes opportunity for one of the 
easiest ways of selling income. Almost 
10,000,000 new incomes go under SS cov- 
erage January 1. 

His SS portfolio will contain 26 model 
























letters. They will include 11 reply-get- 
ting or prospecting letters and 15 of 
the straight pre-approach letters. 


Pearce Shepherd and Charles Fleet- 
wood, both vice presidents of The Pru- 
dential, are about to complete the post 
graduate seminar at Harvard School of 
Business Administration, known as the 
advanced management program. It was 
recently announced that Mr. Fleetwood, 
formerly head of Prudential’s mortgage 
loan account, would be the vice president 
in charge of Prudential’s decentraliza- 
tion home office which is now under 
construction in Houston, Tex. 

Does this mean that Vice President 
Pearce Shepherd is cast for a similar 
role in another decentralization move of 
The Prudential which will follow the 
establishment of the home office in 
Houston? It may be significant that Mr. 
Shepherd hails originally from the Mid- 
dle West. 

The Prudential has home offices in 
Newark, Los Angeles and Toronto. 


Norma Wasson, president of the 


Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, 


and a leading agent in St. 
Louis of Phoenix 
Mutual Life, was 
married to Dr. 
Andreas Bard in 
Santa Monica, 
Cal,. December 2. 
Mrs. Bard will 
continue in the 
insurance busi- 
ness, operating 
for the Phoenix 
Mutual as. an 
agent in the Leon 
Soper agency of 
Los Angeles. She 
will also conduct 
the activities of 
Norma Wasson Bard the Women’s 
Quarter Million 
Dollar Round 
Table from Los Angeles. Mrs. Bard has 
been successful in life insurance produc- 
tion ever since she entered the field. 
Uncle Francis. 








GROUP REPRESENTATIVES 
Great-West Life has appointed Robert 
L. Foster and Robert W. Nicholls Group 
representatives at Toronto. 





ACTUARIAL STUDENT 

Large life insurance company located 
in midwest, with sizable Group busi. 
ness, desires the services of an 
Actuarial Student 25 to 35 years of 
age, who has passed at least 4 exam. 
inations and who plans to continue for 
his Fellowship. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement in actuarial and 
administrative work. Write box #1989, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Mutual of N. Y. Leaders 

The Chicago (Persons) agency of 
Mutual Life of New York led all the 
company’s agencies throughout the 
country in volume of insurance sold 
during November. The agency is man- 
aged by Henry W. Persons. 

The Buffalo agency, W. Merle Smith, 
CLU, manager, held first place in num- 
ber of policies sold during the period, 
Charles E. Brown’s’ Grand Rapids 
agency was second in policies sold, and 
St. Paul, managed by Don Bishop, was 
third. 

The Los Angeles (Sattem) agency, 
managed by G. A. Sattem, held second 
place in volume and the New York 
(Myer) agency, Richard E. Myer, CLU, 


manager, third. 
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Canadian-American I rained Girls 


With New Canadian Head Office, Prudential of America, 
Formally Opened, Human Interest Stories Abound of 
Their Experiences and Reactions During 11 Weeks 
at Newark Head Office 


By JEREMIAH JENKINS 


Now that The Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America has formally opened in 
Toronto its Canadian head office the 
behind-the-scenes story of the opening 
will interest readers. 

Planning, organization and the selec- 
occupied the 


tio of key personnel 


months immediately following the an- 






nouncement, and by April, 1950, tempo- 
rarily-assigned Newark employes formed 
the nucleus of the Canadian head office 


in Prudential’s North Building in New- 
ark. Theirs was the task of separating 
tons of Canadian records from those of 
Newark. Canadian home offices’ “firsts” 
were soon racked up: the first mail, 
first loan, first policy issued by the now 
separately functioning Canadian head 
othce. 


Finding and Developing Staff Personnel 


It was decided that the staff should 
be made up mostly of Canadians. But 
immediately the problem arose of find- 
ing and training 450 persons. Here a 
unique solution was brought into play. 
Instead of bringing experienced person- 
nel to Canada to train the new em- 
ployes, those persons would be brought 
to Newark for training. 

Simple in conception, the idea was 
more complex in practice. Vice Presi- 
dent Robert M. Green, long one of the 
Principal officers at the head office in 
Newark, and who had been appointed 
head of the company’s operations in the 
Dominion, paid a visit to Toronto school 
Principals and some other educators. 
To them he unfolded details of the com- 
pany’s Canadian training plan. Coop- 
eration was warmly extended and _ be- 
lore long the news had spread among 
the graduating classes. 

When Prudential’s employment mana- 
ger opened the Toronto office for the 
Purpose of hiring the young Canadians, 
he found himself swamped with more 
than 1,000 applicants. Finally, after ex- 
haustively checking the results of per- 
sonality and aptitude tests, a selection 
Was made. Those who passed their 
Physical examinations and “dbtained 
their parents’ consent to go to Newark, 
Were given final information about the 
Plans for their summer. 


Toronto Girls Come to Newark for 
Preliminary Training 


Early in June a special train took 


them from Toronto to New _ Jersey 
where they were lodged in the resi- 
dences of two well-known colleges. All 
girls under 21 stayed at Drew Univer- 
sity in Madison where carefully se- 
lected Toronto school teachers acted as 
“house mothers” during the summer. 
All facilities of the college were placed 





Robert M. Green, vice presi- 
dent of The Prudential, shown 
in front of a map of Canada 
on the wall of his office in 
Toronto. The map shows the 
vast territory from coast to 


coast serviced by the new 


Canadian head office. 


at the girls’ disposal and normal college 
rules were in effect. The policy of the 
company in this respect was to see that 
the trainees were guaranteed the rights 
of an individual while being under the 
supervision their parents would wish 
them to have. Less supervised was the 
group living at Upsala College in subur- 
ban East Orange—the men and women 
trainees over twenty-one. Every other 
Saturday, trips to nearby points of in- 
terest were arranged for trainees at 
both Drew and Upsala. 

All room and board costs were as- 
sumed by the company. In addition, an 
arrangement was made with the Cana- 
dian Foreign Exchange Control Board 
whereby the trainees were to be paid 
one quarter of their weekly salary—or 
ten dollars, which ever was greater—in 
American money. The balance was de- 
posited for them in Canadian funds in 
a Toronto bank. 


Return to Toronto to Assume 
New Duties 


The “esprit de corps” of the mixed 
Canadian and American group in_ the 
temporary Canadian head office in New- 
ark was amazingly high. The Newark- 
ers assigned to train the Torontonians 
found their “pupils” receptive and quick 
to learn. 

Almost before anyone realized it, the 
day for leaving Newark was at hand. 
Careful plans had been made for the 
move North and, when a_ threatened 
trucking strike made it necessary to 
pack up office supplies, equipment and 
desk contents a day earlier than was 


‘originally planned, the meticulous plan- 


ning paid off. With a minimum of con- 
fusion, C.H.O. moved out. 

All Canadians and the bulk of the 
Americans assigned permanently or 
temporarily to the new Toronto head- 
quarters arrived in Ontario’s capital 
September 2—the majority by special 
train. On September 5, after the Labor 
Day holiday, they entered the perma- 
nent quarters of the Canadian head 


office in the new Bank of Nova Scotia 
building. Almost magically, they found 
files and other equipment set up in ap- 
proximately the same arrangement they 
had been in a few days before in 
Newark. 

Prudential had moved the personnel 
and tons of records of its Canadian 
head office 500 miles with the loss of 
only two working days. 


Green on Human Aspects 


In commenting on the human interest 
aspects of the temporary migration of 
the Canadians to Newark for initial 
training and getting a “know-how” slant 
on their future jobs, and also the fact 
that a number of persons from the 
home office were transferred to Toronto, 
Vice President Robert M. Green said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“In the case of the temporarily- 
assigned Newark employes, there was 
the matter of moving them from their 
regular jobs in the home office and 
teaching them procedures that they 
might never again be called upon to do. 
It was necessary to train them in these 
new methods and also to prepare them 
to pass along the training they received 
to the Canadians who would be carry- 
ing on the work up in Canada. 

“Those who were transferred perma- 
nently to the Canadian head office had 
many questions and problems for which 
the company had to find satisfactory 
solutions. Posters, such as ‘What will 
the cost of living in Canada be in com- 
parison to Newark?’ ‘Can I take my 
car with me when I go?’ ‘Is it necessary 
to have a certificate of health to cross 
the border as a permanent resident?’ 
‘Will I be allowed to retain my Ameri- 
can citizenship?’ and many others were 
asked of company officials. 


The Housing Situation 


“More urgent than any of these, how- 
ever, was the problem of Securing 
housing in already-overcrowded Toronto 
for the Newarkers. Housing experts 
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A COMPLETE PROGRAM 
IN ONE POLICY 
Age 35 Annual Premium 
$1,109.60 
If death occurs before 1970, widow gets: 
1. $2,000 cash. 
2. $200 per month until 1970. 
3. Then $20,000 cash or life income. 
If you live to age 65, you get (including 
acc.* div.). 
1. $255.40 per month for life (10 yrs. cer- 
tain), OR 
2. $40,528.40 cash. 
*Dividends aren't guaranteed. They are 
based on 1950 scale. 


PETER B. FLEMING AGENCY 


Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 

175 Main St. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
WhHite Plains 8-5175 











AGENTS 


INVEST 
$10 


EARN 
$1,500 or $15,000 


“Millionaires Sales Kit” 
16 PAGES 


FORMULA THAT WROTE MILLION 
DOLLARS FOR ME AND EARNED 
$25,000 AND PRODUCED FOR ME 
$10,000,000 APPLICATIONS IN 25 
YEARS AND FORMULA "HOW YOU 
CAN DO IT" 


Also Includes Handsome Coat Lapel 
Emblem 


“Guardian of the Home" 





H. O. CLAYWELL 


616 INSURANCE BUILDING 


San Antonio 5 Texas 
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were dispatched to Toronto early. in 
June to find homes. Requests for ‘an 
eight-room house with a recreation room 
and two-car garage, ‘A  four-room 
apartment in a good residential dis- 
trict?’ or ‘an upper duplex within 20 
minutes driving time from the office’ 
were met or temporary quarters were 
offered until the desired accommoda- 
tion could be secured. For these per- 
sons the move to Toronto was a break 
from all that was familiar to them. It 


(Continued on Page 59) 








Speaking of Postal’s change-over 
from a direct-by-mail method of 
doing business to fullagency op- 
eration, a high State insurance 
supervisory official termed it: 


‘A MOST 
REMARKABLE 
TRANSITION” 


During the first ten months of 1950 
Postal’s new paid-for business ex- 
ceeded by 50% the volume for the 
whole year 1949 which, in turn, 
represented an increase of 180% 
over 1948. 
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Postal’s ADAPTABLE policy is 
one of the several largely respon- 
sible for this increase. 


Postal agents are cashing in on it. 


Every broker and surplus writer 
will find it extremely adaptable to 
his many needs. 


Send for descriptive folder 
For particulars see any Postal Life 
General Agent or write 
Roy A. FOAN 
Agency Vice President 








POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
S11 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Social Security and Its Selling 


By Aaron M. Roya 
Manager of Field Training, Penn Mutual Life 


What significance should we attach 
to the recent changes in the Social 
Security Act? What are the selling 
opportunities ? 

We all agree that since 1937, when 
Social Security was first introduced, 


more insurance has been sold because 
of Social Security. An asset was cre- 
ated for our prospects on which to 
build and it is our good fortune to be 
in a business which gives us the op- 
portunity of helping people make the 
best use of that asset. Social Security 
is both an entering wedge and a basis 
for getting action. Action because, with 
Social Security, a life insurance pro- 
gram can be suggested which, in rela- 
tion to our prospect’s financial means, 
is within the realm of possibility. With- 
out Social Security, the amount of life 
insurance required to do a specific job 
may appear to be beyond the prospect’s 
reach, with the result that no action 
is taken. 

Our first response to increased bene- 
fits under Social Security may be that 
there will be less need to provide fam- 


ily incomes through life insurance. It 
is important that we keep in mind that 
the revisions were required to bring 
the benefits in line with current costs 
of living. Since Social Security was 
originally established, the cost of living 
has increased 75%. The maximum in- 
come under the old act was $85. If we 
increase this amount by 75%, we ar- 
rive at $148.75, as compared with the 
new maximum of $150. 

Perhaps, many times in our discus- 
sion of minimum income, we have un- 
intentionally thought in terms of sub- 
sistence income. It seems necessary that 
we examine the meaning of minimum 
income. The Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics, of the Uni- 
versity of California, made a_ study 
which indicates that about $140 per 
month is required by a widow and two 
children who are to be supported by 
public assistance. Certainly, our pros- 
pects do not want their families to live 
at a public assistance level. In view of 
this, $200 per month is probably the 
minimum income necessary to maintain 
a family of three. 

We can crystallize our own thinking 
and that of our prospect by keeping in 
mind tle average distribution of income 
as given by the U. S. Department of 
Labor: 

36.0% for Food 

25.0% for Housing 

14.0% for Clothing 

5.5% for Medical Care 

9.0% for Transportation 
10.5% for Miscellaneous 

Based on a monthly income of $200, 
this means only $122 per month would 
be available for food and shelter, in- 
cluding the cost of fuel, electricity and 
gas. Can your prospects find housing 
for $50 per month? 

What are the new opportunities? In 
our selling, we are now in an ideal 
position to develop the prospect’s needs 
fully with the assurance that our rec- 
ommendations represent a program well 
within his financial means. 

Reasonable minimums, and not so- 
called “rock-bottom minimums,” are the 
order of the day. Adequate income 
while the children are growing up and 
adequate income for life are now dis- 
tinct possibilities. In addition, readjust- 
ment income, mortgage coverage, a 


shock-absorber account, and educational 
insurance will play a more prominent 
part in selling. 


Let’s explore the kind of thinking 
which will enter into selling procedures 
by reason of increased Social Security 
benefits. To what degree must we re- 
orientate our ideas about the important 
elements that make up a program sale? 

In dealing with the question of the 
pattern of program selling, we realize 
that to set forth hard and fast rules 
is contrary to the basis of programming 
itself, namely, to provide an individual 
plan best suited for each particular 
prospect. Also each prospect is entitled 
to the benefit of the underwriter’s con- 
sidered opinion and judgment arising 
out of his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

Here, however, is a basic pattern: 


1—Clean-Up Fund: 


It is essential that we take a more 
realistic view of the amount of the 
clean-up fund. Funeral costs, doctor’s 
bills, hospital expenses, etc., have all 
risen in recent years. While the amount 
necessary to meet all of these expenses 
will vary with the standard of living 
of your prospect, it may well be that 
the actual figure will rarely be under 
2,500. Today, a $1,000 Clean-Up Fund, 
even for a man of modest means, is 
wholly inadequate. If the families of 
our prospects are to enjoy the full ben- 
efits of Social Security, a large enough 
Clean-Up Fund is a must. 


2—Fill the Gap: 


We suggest in program planning that 
following clean-up we introduce the use 
of present insurance to fill the gap 
between age 18 of the youngest child 
and age 65 of the widow for an amount 
necessary to equal the income which 
Social Security provides at 65. 











and 25 years) 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Worcester, Mass. 


FRED M. SELLING, General Agent 


15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.—COrtlandt 7-3564 


Here are some of the main features which have helped us 
increase our production substantially in 1950: 


Preferred Whole Life to the highest SUB-SSTANDARD 

Liberal Conversion Privileges on Term Plans, including 
Term to 65 and NEW Five Year RENEWABLE TERM 

New Lower rates on Family Income and Riders (10, 15, 20 


Numerous JUVENILE Plans from Day of Birth 
NON-MEDICAL insurance from ages 0 to 40 
Highly competitive GROUP Insurance plans 


Headquarters For Helpful Life Insurance Service 








3—Critical Period Income: 

Having made provision for the gap, 
we then proceed to the area covering 
the period until the children reach age 
18. Any remaining present insurance is 
assigned to this area as our next step. 


. 


4—Critical Period New Insurance: 

Assuming we have agreement from 
our prospect for a reasonable minimum 
during the “critical” period, then we 
have a new insurance to sell for an 
amount that will make up the deficit 
that appears in this area. 


5—Readjustment Income: 

Here is one aspect of programming 
that has been overlooked in recent years 
although current living conditions em- 
phasize its importance. Very few fam- 
ilies are in a position to make an im- 
mediate adjustment to a lower standard 
of living. Many obligations created dur- 
ing the husband’s lifetime continue for 
some time after his death. We do live 








MONARCH 


A Winning Combination. . 


Non-cancellable Health and 
Accident Protection 


Participating Life Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








in an era of installment buying. Most 
clean-up funds will be too small to 
provide surplus money after the bills 
created by death have been paid. A 
small amount of insurance set up to 
pay additional income for a year or 
two after the death of the prospect will 
help the widow make her adjustment 
to a new standard of living in an or- 
derly fashion. 


6—Mortgage Insurance: 


Most mortgages 
rather substantial monthly payment 
over a considerable period of years. 
The necessity of making these payments 
to keep a roof over the head of the 
family may present a serious problem. 
A widow with a home, free and clear, 
income from Social Security, supple- 
mented by income from life insurance, 
has‘a fighting chance to keep the fam- 
ily together. But a widow with mort- 
gage payments to make may be forced 
to work and thereby forfeit Social Se- 
curity income. At one time, renting a 
modest home might solve the problem, 
but now such a plan is often impos- 
sible. 


today require a 


7—Reasonable Life Income for Wife: 


Many men have not been satisfied 
with the life income which they have 
provided for their wives, but circum- 
stances demanded that they set up an 
adequate income while the children 
were growing up and there were no 
margins for life income. The increased 
Social Security benefits make it pos- 
sible for these people to establish a 
reasonable life income for their wives. 
Our selling theme can be that a man’s 
obligation is as long as his wife lives, 
not as long as he lives. 


8—Shock-Absorber Account: 


One of the great advantages of pro- 
gram selling is that it opens up many 
avenues for the sale of life insurance. 
The desirability of introducing flexibil- 
ity into a program is accepted by the 
majority of underwriters. With  in- 
creased Social Security benefits, we 
are suggesting that it be handled in 
this manner. Let’s sell the idea of a 
“Shock-Absorber Account,” a fund held 
at interest and with withdrawal priv- 
ileges which will serve as a “bank ac- 
count” for unexpected expenses, an 
especially as a hedge against variations 
in living costs. 

Flexibility in a program is important 
but it should not be accomplished by 
putting the burden of administration 
and planning upon the _ beneficiary. 
Merely giving the widow the right to 
elect options or withdraw funds is not 
sufficient. If the insurance proceeds will 
pay $250 per month for the period unti 
the children are self-supporting an¢ 
living costs make $275 a month a more 
realistic figure, changing the amount 
of income doesn’t solve the problem. It 
will simply mean robbing the future to 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Topay there are said to be 609 legal reserve Life insurance 
companies in the United States. Fifty years ago there were 
only 82. During this time the amount of Life insurance in 


force in United States companies has grown to 220 billion 





dollars, an increase of 212 billion. 


A number of factors have been responsible for the 
steadily increasing confidence of the American people in 
Life insurance. Among the foremost is the excellent work 
of Life insurance agents carried on in a spirit of clean, 
healthy competition by them, and also by the companies 
regardless of size. Over the years these agents and their 
companies have continually striven to provide better and 


better service for policyholders. 


The fact that today so many millions of men and women 
hold the Institution of Life Insurance in high esteem is 
perhaps the finest testimonial to the untiring efforts of 





these agents. By helping others to help themselves, they 
have contributed greatly to the ever-widening public ac- 


ceptance of Life insurance. 


Metropolitan Life J Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL "Ql COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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New SS Regulations 
Expected After Jan. 1 


MIMEOGRAPH SOON TO COME OUT 





Subject of SS Dicwneel at Forum Held 
during Annual Meeting 
of LIAA 





Eugene M. Thore, general counsel of 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
was moderator at the forum on Social 
Security during last week’s annual meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria of LIAA. 
He said that the regulations on the 
Congressional new amendments which 
involve matters of taxation under the 
SS act will not be issued until the end 
of the year, or the first part of next 
year. A mimeograph, however, will soon 
be issued which will answer the ques- 
tions of coverage of agents, but will not 
deal with the intricate tax problems; 
as, for example, the status of renewal 
commissions. The mimeograph will sub- 
stantially be the report of the Senate’s 
finance committee on the question of 
coverage. 

In view of the fact that neither the 
regulations nor the mimeograph will 
give the answers to all the detailed 
questions arising in connection with the 
coverage of the SS Act, it is expected 
that the companies will feel it essential 
to take the practical view of the situa- 
tion by resolving problems under the 
guidance of the report of the Senate 
finance committee. 


Those in Forum 


Among those participating in the 
forum were Millard Bartels, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, the Travelers 
Companies; Bruce Palmer, vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Benefit Life; Thomas A. 
Bradshaw, vice president and general 
counsel, Provident Mutual Life; and 
Clarence L. Peterson, vice president and 
general counsel, Ohio State Life. 

Messrs. Palmer and Bradshaw said 
their companies have sent question- 
naires to their agents in which informa- 
tion is sought as to their sales activi- 
ties so that they can be in a position to 
determine whether or not the field 
representatives of those companies are 
principally engaged in soliciting life in- 
surance for their respective companies. 
Mr. Peterson’s talk centered around 
accident and health premiums. Mr. 
Bartels discussed the various degrees 
of activity in insurance selling saying 
one main point to be considered is 
whether the agent’s principal activity is 
sale of insurance for one particular com- 
pany. 


N. Y. Supervisors Dinner 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Life Supervisors Association of New 
York City will be held December 18 
at Whyte’s Restaurant, Fulton Street, 
New York. 


Higher Net Interest Rate 

Representatives of the Metropolitan, 
The Prudential and New York Life told 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica at the meeting last week that they 
expected their net rate of interest 
earned to be somewhat higher for 1950 


than 1949, 





b/d . 

Joseph Froggatt, jr., in L. A. 

In a recent issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter announcing the officers of 
the Conference of Actuaries in Public 
Practice it was stated that Joseph 
Froggatt, Jr., was located in New York 
City. Mr. Froggatt, president of Jo- 
seph Froggatt & Co., Inc., specialists in 
all branches of insurance accounting, 
consulting actuaries and auditors, is lo- 
cated in Los Angeles. 

CENTRAL ONTARIO MANAGER 

O. J. A. Barter, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed Dominion Life branch manager 
for Central Ontario, with headquarters 
in Peterboro. 


Reserve System Official 
Asks Company Cooperation 


Cooperation of the life insurance com- 
panies in connection with mortgage 
loans and industrial lending to curb in- 
flation was asked by Winfield W. Rie- 
fler, assistant to the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve System, addressing 
Life Insurance Association of America 
in New York last week. 

Noting the decision of the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Vet- 
erans Administration to apply the terms 
of Regulation X across the board to 
mortgages on existing as well as new 
housing, Mr. Riefler said “it would be 
most constructive if you, as well as 
all other lenders, would adopt the same 
policy.” 

Mr. Riefler disclosed a way in which 
life insurance companies might cooper- 
ate with other financial institutions in 
checking any unessential credit expan- 
sion without running afoul of anti-trust 
regulations. 

“There is,” he explained, “a new fa- 
cility available that may be useful in 
problems such as these. I refer to that 
clause in the Defense Production Act 
which exempts from the anti-trust laws 
voluntary agreements between financial 








AVAILABLE 


The author of a well-known, reputable book on life insurance, who 
has 20 years’ experience in office management, estate and life insur- 
ance analysis, pensions, underwriting and working with agents and 
brokers, seeks a salaried connection with a home office, agency or 
general insurance firm. He would prefer to locate in New York City 
or vicinity, but is willing to travel. For further particulars write Box 
1992, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y, 





institutions and the government, which 
further the objectives of the Act. The 
administration of this service has been 
assigned to the Federal Reserve Board. 
It has not yet been used. We have no 
experience with it. It has the warm 
support of the attorney general. He 
has written us that he feels it desirable, 
because of the inflationary conditions 
now existing, to assist and encourage in 
every way possible the making of vol- 
untary agreements among financing in- 
stitutions which would aid in checking 
any expansion of credit that is not 
essential to the defense effort.” 





Joins State Life 

William E. Powers has joined State 
Life, Indianapolis, as of a 
newly-created agency at Frankfort, Ken. 
tucky. 

Mr. Powers was born in Kentucky 
and entered the life insurance business 
in that state in 1938. He was an App-a- 
Week Club member of his former com- 
pany 11 years, and a member of the 
company’s Leaders Club during more 
than half his years in the business, 
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Pacific Mutual in Tacoma 

Pacific Mutual Life announces the 
opening of a new general agency in 
Tacoma, Wash., with Arthur W. Paul- 
gen, Jr., as general agent. oye 

Mr. Paulsen is prominent in insur- 
ance circles in the area, having repre- 
sented Connecticut Mutual as district 
agent. He is a native of Tacoma, and 
active in Chamber of Commerce work. 
Establishment of the new Tacoma 
general agency gives Pacific Mutual five 
strong field units in the state of Wash- 
ington, others being the two agencies in 
Seattle, headed by Walter R. Hoefflin 
and W. Dwight Mead, respectively, and 
the Robert R. Root general agency in 
Spokane. The company also maintains 
an active Group insurance office in 
Seattle to service its Groun hnsiness in 
Washington and northern Idaho. 


Liberty Life Conference 

Liberty Life’s Ordinary branch offices 
held their annual conference recently 
at the home office in Greenville, S. C. 
Talks were made by home office offi- 
cials on Group insurance, salary savings 
plan, recruiting and training, office ac- 
counting, advertising, and other topics 
dealing with insurance marketing and 
management. 

Utilizing new approach and _ selling 
material, specially prepared by Liberty 
Life, the company’s new programming 
svstem is designed to supplement pre- 
viors material and will be used by all 
Ordinary agents. 





Watters Named at Boise 

P. G. Watters has been named gen- 
eral agent at Boise, Idaho, for Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association and 
Paul Revere Life. He succeeds Robert 
K. Grantier who has resigned to devote 
his full time to personal production. 

Mr. Watters has been associated with 
the Worcester, Mass., companies since 
1938. He entered the business as an 
agent; subsequently became a_ district 
manager in Illinois and a general agent 
at St. Louis. After three years of Army 
service in World War II, he was named 
as a field supervisor of the companies. 
He returned to Illinois as a district 
manager in 1946, 


Congressman Herter 
(Continued from Page 38) 


agreement with Germany and was sec- 
retary of American Peace Commission. 
Next, he was executive secretary Euro- 
pean Relief Council. From 1921-24 he 
was personal assistant to Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover. In 1922 he 
presided over a meeting of the commer- 
cial counsellors of the United States 
which was held in Berlin to discuss 
commercial policies in Europe. He spent 
two months in Russia that year study- 
Ing question of continuing relief to that 
country, 

Mr. Herter became editor of the In- 
dependent for four years; was associate 
editor and vice president of the Sports- 
man, and visiting lecturer on Govern- 
ment and International Relations at 
Harvard University, 1929-30. In 1931 he 
was elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, be- 
ing elected its Speaker in 1939. He was 
made an overseer of Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1940, 

He was elected to the Seventy-eighth 
Congress and reelected for next three 
ongresses. In 1945 he attended the 
third council meeting of UNRRA in 
London as an adviser and at its conclu- 
sion visited various European countries 
where UNRRA operations were being 
conducted, later making a full report on 
the matter. He won Collier’s Award for 

; the Captain Robert Dollar Award 
for 1949 and has honorary degrees from 

‘ortheastern University, Clark Univer- 
a Bowdoin College and Bates Col- 

e, 


Home Life to Retain 
Same Dividend Scale 


Policy dividends payable during 1951 
by Home Life of New York will be 
continued on the same scale which pre- 
vailed in 1950 except for minor revisions, 
according to action taken by the di- 
rectors, as announced week by 
William J. Cameron, president. Revi- 
sions contemplated will result in  in- 


this 


creased dividends on certain substand- 
ard classes of insurance. 

Payments on this scale for the first 
quarter of 1951 have been authorized. 
As soon as year-end figures are com- 
piled, dividends for the balance of 1951 
will be authorized by the board. Mr. 
Cameron pointed out that the dividend 
apportionment for 1951 will be about 
11% more than that for 1950, primarily 
because of the larger volume of insur- 
ance involved and in small part because 
of the revisions which have been made. 





Of course, Junior wasn’t exactly prompt 
getting home from his date. But in 
Junior’s case the offense involves only 
an hour or so. In your case, Dad, the 
oversight is a matter of years. 


So let’s talk about the date you've 
got—the date with that time in your 
life when your earning power won't be 
running on all cylinders. The tough 
part about this situation is that al- 
though earning power decreases, re- 
sponsibilities are always with us—if 
not the responsibility of providing for 
our children, then the responsibility of 
providing for ourselves. 


Nobody wants to be a burden. No- 
body has to be a burden thanks to 





Union Central’s Retirement Income 
Policy—a policy designed to make the 
later years of life as full and as satisfy- 
ing as those you are enjoying now. 


Yes, a Retirement Income Policy puts 
YOU first. That’s why the inclination 
is to put it off. You figure your Life 
Insurance will take care of most con- 
tingencies. And so it will — but it 
doesn’t provide adequate income for 
your retirement. It doesn’t make up 
for the regular monthly checks which 
can begin to arrive as soon as you 
reach the age of 55, 60, 65 or 70— 
whichever you choose. And here is an- 
other advantage of a Union Central 
Retirement Income Policy: In case of 
your death, your beneficiary will re- 
ceive the face amount of the policy or 


Penn Mutual Production Up 


Penn Mutual Life had a November 
production of $20,652,710 which was a 


gain of almost 7% over November, 
1949, it was announced by D. Bobb 
Slattery, vice president and superin- 


tendent of agencies. The business for 
the first 11 months of this 
$260,768,000, which was 22% 
was written during the same period of 


1949, 


vear Was 


more than 











the cash value . . . whichever is larger. 


So don’t put off enjoying the sense 
of security which a Union Central Re- 
tirement Income Policy can give you. 
Remember, the longer you wait, the 
more expensive such a policy becomes. 
So don’t be late, Dad! Plan to see your 
Union Central Agent soon. 


> co 2 — 


Your Union Central Agent has a 
plan to meet every life insurance need. 
He has contracts ranging from Non- 
Convertible Term, the lowest premium 
policy of all, to Single Premium En- 
dowment, the highest. Through these 
modern, liberal policies, he can provide 
the finest possible life insurance cov- 
erage for applicants from birth to age 
65, inclusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Gallagher Joins Penn Mutual H. O. 


Made Assistant to Vice President Attached to Agency 
Department; Ben Hyde Made Manager of Greater 
New York Premium Collection Office 


Effective January 1 Matthew P. Gal- 
lagher, who for the past 17 years has 
managed the Greater New York pre- 
mium collection office of Penn Mutual 


Life, and has one of the best flairs for 
public relations in the New York pro- 
field, 


duction will come to the home 


has demonstrated in his handling of the 
premium collection office. 

Mr. Gallagher was formerly manager 
for J. Elliott Hall when the latter’s 
agency was the largest of the Greater 
New York Penn Mutual agencies. He 
was appointed to the management of 





MATTHEW P. GALLAGHER 


office to be attached to the agency de- 
partment as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent. He will be succeeded by Ben 
Hyde as general manager of the New 
York premium collection office. The 
purpose of this move is to make avail- 
able on a broader company basis the 
extensive knowledge and internal man- 
agement abilities which Mr. Gallagher 


BEN HYDE 


the collection office in 1923 when it was 
established. He has done much in gen- 
eration of good will between the policy- 
holders and the company’s agency or- 
ganizations here. 

Mr. Hyde has been connected with 
Penn Mutual for 32 years, starting as 
office manager in the old Brill & Scott 
agency here. Following termination of 


Prosser & Homans Figures 


For the first nine months of 1950 Pros- 
ser & Homans, Equitable Society, 120 
Broadway, New York, had a total pro- 
duction of $182,091,116. It was divided 


as follows: 


SOGUD FRE) cc iciacwsce secon $ 13,319,716 
Group Accident and Health.... 76,029,485 
Group Accidental death and 
dismemberment .........e00. 1,703,350 
Group Hospitalization ........ 39,860,385 
Group “AMNWHES: 600s sicccwnns 51,178,180 


Last year’s total for the year... 130,000,000 





PRUDENTIAL’S ASST. MANAGER 

Frederick M. Burkett has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager in The Pru- 
dential’s Walter S. Payne agency in Los 
Angeles. Prior to joining Prudential, Mr. 
Burkett was associated as district man- 
ager with General American Life in Los 
Angeles. 





NAMED STANDARD BANKERS 

Bankers Standard Life, Dallas, has 
changed name to Standard Bankers Life 
Insurance Co., announced by the office 
of the Secretary of State, Austin, Texas. 





their contract in 1924 Mr. Hyde was 
appointed general agent and has held 
the position ever since. He has shown 
unusual ability in internal management 
and sometime ago indicated that he 
desired to manage the premium collec- 
tion office should Mr. Gallagher be 
taken for other work. He stands well 
with the other general agents of the 
company here. He will be in a position 
to be of much aid to the home office 
agency department work in further de- 
velopment of the Greater New York 
area. 

Mr. Hyde was an organizer and is 
a past president of Mid-Town Mana- 
gers of New York; was vice president 
and treasurer, Life Managers of New 
York; and, with Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York he has served 
as vice president, treasurer and mem- 
ber of important committees. In World 
War II he was a member of the local 
draft board and is now a member of 
the Appeal Board of the Selective 
Service System. 
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Replica of ‘Billboard’’ 
69 cities in 1950 in support of the 
Great-West field force. 


tative 


showing in 


The Great-West Life represen- 
is always busy, helping 
families provide future income 


out of today’s income. 


Co “A 


program, death, disablement, sickness or old age will 


the head of the 
house, knows that 
thanks to acomp- 
lete insurance 


not stop the income upon which his family relies and 


She knows, too, that through Great West Life, a college education 





a 


is assured for the 


the real head of the house, knows that her family 
and her home are secure and protected. 





ichitdren EO 


MH 





doesn't bite the Great-West Life representative 
because he’s a rea/ friend of the family. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


LIFE * 


GROUP 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 


* ANNUITIES * 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 


General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES ] IF} 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
In The City of New York 





NOTHING LIKE IT! 
Our CENTENNIAL RIDER, 


providing for income replace- 
ment. Issued up to $50 per 
month per $1,000 base policy. 
Any number of years up to 30* 
from issue date. A great con- 
tract. Ask for details. Also ideal 
for Mortgage Cover. 


#depending on age at issue. 








84 WILLIAM STREET 
New Tork 7, N, Y. 


Telephone: HA 2-7865 








SS And Its Selling 


(Continued from Page 44) 


meet current needs. A  “Shock-Ab- 
sorber Account” will permit a readjust- 
ment in the amount of income without 
reducing the period over which it is to 
be paid. By selling the idea of a guar- 
anteed fixed income plus a “Shock- 
Absorber Account,” we do a better job 
for the prospect. 


9—Educational Fund: 


Every thoughtful man that 
his children need all the education he 
can possibly give them if they are to 
have a fair chance in the competition 
for Too frequently, we think 


solely in terms of college education 
when the prospect is considering train- 
ing beyond the high school level. Isn't 
it desirable to have additional income 
for a period beyond the child’s age 18, 
whether we label it education fund or 
not? Social Security income stops at 
age 18, just at the end of high school, 
and most of our planning calls for a 
reduction in income at that time. 
Usually when the youngest child reaches 
age 18 the income drops to a modest 
life income for the wife. At that time, 
she may not have enough money to 
maintain a home. The child would be 
forced to seek employment and provide 
his own place to live. 

Additional income for a few years 
beyond age 18 requires a small amount 
of insurance which may be a big asset 
for the child. 


realizes 


jobs. 


Conclusion 


The changes in Social Security are 
an open invitation to discuss incomes 
with our prospects and clients—present 
and future—and that includes many 
employers who have a sincere interest 
in their employes. They, too, make 4 
contribution to Social Security. Many 
new opportunities for sales and _ sefv- 
ice exist because of the variety of needs 
that can now be insured and still keep 
the program within the prospect’s reach. 
More people to see and more sales 
possibilities is a combination — that 
should result in more business for you 
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To ISADORE FREID 


(5 RATEFULLY we dedicate this page to our friend, Isadore Freid, 
whose accomplishments over nearly half a century in the life insurance busi- 


ness will stand as an inspiration and a challenge to us. 


As his close associates, we will always remember our retired general 
agent for his thoughtful consideration, for his friendly advice and counsel, 


and for his progressive leadership. 


Facing the busy years ahead, we will keep uppermost our admiration, 


devotion and respect for the founder of this agency. 


May his years of retirement be full of contentment and happiness. 


DAVID MARKS, JR., CLU, General Agent 


and Associates 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York N. Y. 
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F. W. Hubbell Reelected 


Life Institute President 
Frederick W. Hubbell of Des Moines, 
president of Equitable Life of Iowa, was 
reelected chairman of the board of In- 
stitute of Life Insurance at its annual 
meeting in New York last week. 

Two new members were elected to 
the board of directors, H. R. Stephen- 
son, vice president and managing di- 
rector, Crown Life of Canada, and L. 
D. Cavanaugh, president, Federal Life 
of Chicago. 

Reelected to the board for an addi- 
tional term were: Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent. John Hancock Mutual Life; Car- 
rol M. Shanks, president The Pruden- 
tial; and Mr. Hubbell. 

The new executive committee, named 
by the board at its meeting last Fri- 
day, consisted of: Mr. Hubbell, chair- 
man; Edmund M. Fitzgerald, president, 
Northwestern Mutual; Peter M. Fraser, 
president, Connecticut Mutual; George 
L. Harrison, chairman, New York Life; 
Robert E. Henley, president, Life Co. 
of Virginia; Paul F. Clark, president, 
Tohn Hancock Mutual; Carrol M. 
Shanks, president The Prudential; 
George Avery White, president, State 
Mutual Life. 





Baltimore Life Holds 
Annual Managers Meeting 


A two-day meeting of branch office 
managers of the Baltimore Life Insur- 
ance Co. took place December 12-13 in 
Baltimore. More than 35 managers from 
the field met with home office execu- 
tives to plan operations for 1951. The 
company sponsored a banquet which 
was addressed by Carlyle Barton, prom- 
inent local attorney and member of the 
firm’s board of directors. 

In commenting on this year’s opera- 
tions, Albert Burns, president said: 

“The record high in life insurance 
sales for 1950 reflects recognition of 
the security and anti-inflationary value 
of life insurance as an investment. In 
the troubled times ahead, increased in- 
vestment in life insurance by the pub- 
lic will lessen the social security obliga- 


tion of our government, and serve to 
put the brakes on inflation. 

Conferences were presided over by 
Mr. Burns, Vice President Henry F. 


Niles and Agency Superintendent Fred 
1. Wunderlick. 


W. T. Grant Honored 


A full-day celebration honoring W. T. 
Grant, chairman and founder of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance. on the occasion 
of his birthday, was held in the com- 
pany’s home office recently. During the 
morning the company’s administrative 
officers, together with department 
heads, met in Mr. Grant’s office to say 
happy birthday and to present him with 
a complete western frontier outfit. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Grant was pre- 
sented with one thousand Princess 
Aloha orchids flown to him from the 
company’s office in Honolulu, and later 
in the day, at a tea attended by the 
company’s 650 emploves, each girl was 
given one of the orchids. 

In a brief program over the com- 
pany’s loud speaker system, Barnett 
Watkins, president of the Home Office 
Organization, wished Mr. Grant a happy 
birthday in behalf of all the employes. 
In his response, Mr. Grant expressed 
his sincere thanks to all of his asso- 
ciates for the important part they have 
had in the company’s 41 years of con- 
tinuous progress. 

In addition to the birthday greetings 
from the home office, Mr. Grant re- 
ceived hundreds of greetings from the 
company’s fieldmen in 34 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii. No- 
vember is traditionally Grant Month, 


and the chairman’s birthday was the 
climax of the special sales campaign in 
his honor. 





Vacationing in Nassau 


JOSEPH W. FOX 
Joseph W. Fox, general agent for 
Berkshire Life for New 
president of the New Jersey State Life 
Underwriters Association, is spending a 
three-week Nassau, Baha- 
mas. Mr. Fox, who is a police magis- 
trate for Union County in New Jersey, 
recently concluded a speaking tour to 


Jersey and 


vacation in 


local associations throughout the state. 

He flew to Nassau on one of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s 
new Stratocruisers which makes the di- 
rect flight from New York in four-and- 
a-half hours. 

Mr. Fox is also president of Berkshire 
Life’s General Agents’ Executive Asso- 
ciation. Author of articles for some of 
the industry’s trade journals Mr. Fox 
is a specialist in pension work. 


U. S. Life’s Total in Force 
Passes $400,000,000 Mark 


Total insurance in force for United 
States Life has passed the $400,000,000 
mark as of November 30, a gain of 
$125,000,000 for the first 11 months of 
1950. 

During recent years, the company has 
emphasized growth and development in 
its domestic territory which, in addi- 
tion to the Continental United States, 
includes Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The 
result has been that today 80% of the 
insurance in force is domestic business. 
As recently as 1948, this percentage was 
only 64%. 

Contributing substantially to the com- 
pany’s growth in 1950 is the sizable 
volume of Group insurance which has 
been written. 





D. C. Association Meets 


Approximately 550 members of the 
District of Columbia Life Underwriters 
Association met at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on December 
7, to hear Lloyd Ramsey, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Memphis, speak on 
the subject, “The Indispensable Ele- 
ment, Salesmanship.” In his speech Mr. 
Ramsey stressed the importance of an- 
alyzing the market in life insurance 
selling. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
J. Hicks Baldwin, CLU, general agent, 
New England Mutual, had been ap- 
pointed to the board of the District of 
Columbia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, to fill the unexpired term of Wil- 
liam L. Porte, CLU, Mutual Life of 
New York, who resigned to accept a 
position as training assistant at the 
home office of his company. 





Bankers National Dividend 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J., the directors declared 
a cash dividend of fifty cents a share 
on the capital stock of the company 
payable December 22 to stockholders 
of record as of the close of business on 
December 4. The directors also declared 
a stock dividend of 14 2/7% payable 
December 27 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 4. 


Love Heads Hartford Group 
Ralph H. Love, general agent {o, 


Connecticut Mutual Life in Hartforg 
was elected president of the Hartford 
General Agents and Managers Associa. 
tion for the coming year, at a dinner 
meeting of the group at the Hartford 
Golf Club, December 7. 

Kenneth W. Perry, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, 
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The Power 


Behind the Analagraph 


Yes, we’re proud of the Analagraph with its 1 out 
of 1.9 closing ratio . . . and all of its by-product 


But such results aren’t just chance—behind every 
Analagraph sale is a professional underwriter with 


® 70 classroom hours of basic training 
® 40 seminar hours of single-need sales training 


® 12 weeks of home office guidance on his day-to- 


® 140 classroom hours of Analagraph training 

® 12 additional weekly reviews of his progress 
Plus—at his own determined speed 

® 40-week self-development, home-study course 


© 40-week tax and business insurance home-study 


® 1-week intensive business insurance sales course 


® Periodic property planning and employee bene- 
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Realistic Approach by Companies Is 
Industrial Loan Aim, Says Whipple 


Within the framework of the limita- 
tions imposed on life insurance compa- 
nies they try to use a realistic approach 
to making industrial loans, Oliver M. 
Whipple, financial vice president of Mu- 
tual Life, told the American Manage- 
ment Association at its meeting in New 
York recently. This organization of 
business executives is not to be con- 
fused with the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 

“Unlike the banks where much stress 
has been laid on the need for building 
up reserve and capital accounts, the life 
companies are subiect in New York 
State to legal limitations on the amount 
of surplus which they may accumulate,” 
said Mr. Whipp'e. “The present ceil- 
ing is 10% of nolicy reserves and liabili- 
ties requiring interest. Since, as a gen- 
eral rule, most voluntary valuation re- 
serves are considered as coming within 
the scope of this limitation, and since 
present valuation requirements call for 
the carrying of preferred stocks at mar- 
ket rather than at amortized cost, as 
permitted for bonds and loans in good 
standing, this leaves us with relativelv 
little cushion to absorb the impact which 
fluctuations in stock values might have 
on our balance sheets. Thus again, this 
surplus limitation in effect means that 
the lifé companies must provide funds 
largely in fixed debt form rather than 
as equity capital. 


Lending Restrictions 


“Other legal restrictions prohibit us 
from lending except on real property to 
any form of business but corporations; 
and this provision has proved a narticu- 
lar problem in making many otherwise 
attractive loans. For example, in the 
case of loans secured bv proven oil re- 
serves many substantial potential bor- 
rowers are not incorporated, and as 
such cannot qualify for insurance com- 
pany funds. Finally, even for corpo- 
rate obligations, the insurance law im- 
poses definite earnings coverage tests 
for unsecured fixed interest bearing ob- 
ligations. for contingent interest bear- 
ing obligations, and for preferred stock. 
These tests require not only an average 
coverage of 1% to 1 in the five vears 
immediately preceding the date of the 
investment, but they require similar cov- 
erage for either the last year or the last 
two years immediately prior to the in- 
vestment. If you will run back over your 
own experience in your mind, some of 
you will realize that under certain cir- 
cumstances these provisions may be 
very restrictive; they prevent us not 
only from lending to recently formed 
businesses, but also to businesses who 
have just passed through a bad business 
year. Among the corporation to whom 
Insurance companies could not lend un- 
secured in 1947, for example. because 
earnings were inadeauate in 1946, were 
such giants as Westinghouse and Allis- 
Chalmers, 


Strategic Factors in Lending 


“Within this framework, determined 
both by the operating requirements of 
the Insurance business, and by legal 
‘imitations peculiar to it, what are the 
Strategic factors we consider in making 
business loans? With the modifications 
noted above, much the same considera- 
tions influence the judgment of the in- 
surance company in appraising a loan 
’s influence the bank, but I confess 
that this is a matter on which I find 
it particularly difficult to generalize. In- 
dustrial lending cannot be reduced to a 
common denominator to nearly the 
same extent as in the railroad and 
utility fields, Relatively favorable fi- 
Nancial ratios are prerequisite to favor- 
able consideration of an industrial loan 
application by an insurance company 
put these cannot be standardized for all 
applicants, nor do TL believe anyone can 


develop a definite pattern into which all 
kinds of borrowing will fit. ‘Industry’— 
in capital letters—covers such a variety 
of enterprises in so many different 
lines of endeavor that no two can be 
judged alike. 

“It may be said, however, that gen- 


erally speaking, it is businesses en- 
gaged in the production of essential 
goods or services, and enjoying a con- 
sistently favorable financial record over 
a period of time, which have attracted 
the greatest proportion of insurance 
company funds. By this I do not mean 
that a company must be 100 years old, 
have total footings of $100 million, and 
never have shown a year in the red to 
attract insurance company investment. 
I think that in recent years we have 
learned to appreciate the facts of life 
and our present day f 


approach is far 
more realistic than measurement in 


such terms. We believe that the pros- 
pective borrower should be well able 
—and perhaps best able—to appraise his 
own qualifications for credit by careful 
examination of his own business, both 
past, present and future.” 

Mr. Whipple then outlined the ap- 
proach to the negotiation of a loan and 
the information desired. He cited an 
actual case of a loan made by Mutual 
Life and recounted the various steps. 
Complete reports and careful analysis 
of the company’s business was pre- 
liminary to the authorization of the 
loan. 









CM AGENTS CAN TAKEg 
DEEP SATISFACTION... 
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The Connecticut Mutual receives 


many letters from people thanking 
the Company or one of its agents 


for services well-performed. Here 


are a few excerpts from some re- 


cent letters: 
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; — performed in a fast, accurate 
and courteous manner can generate a 
tremendous amount of good will and 
prestige for agents and the Company. 
Connecticut Mutual agents can take deep satisfaction 
from the many unsolicited letters that come day by 
day, month by month and year by year from apprecia- 
tive policyowners and beneficiaries. 
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Asia War Trends 


(Continued from Page 1) 


there was never a better proof of it 
than the developments when the Korean 
trouble broke. Perhaps we can say they 
furnished the necessary leadership in 
immediately insisting on the adoption 
of war clauses for certain classes, and 
the severe limitation of amounts, free 
of war clauses, on individual risks. 

Attitude of State Insurance Departments 

The situation was complicated by the 
attitude of the supervising officials in 
the 48 states. 

The Commissioners are inclined to 
take the stand that civilian war casu- 
alties in the home areas are risks that 
will have to be assumed by the life 
insurance business. They also insist that 
war clauses of the future be confined to 
limiting the liability on policyholders 
who become casualties due to acts ot 
war outside the continental limits of the 
United States and Canada. 

When the Korean trouble first broke, 
the companies adopted various restric- 
tive measures for their own protection. 
Practically all companies immediately 
closed down on new issues without war 
clauses to members of the armed forces. 
They also stopped issuing policies with 
full aviation coverage to pilots who were 
subject to call to active duty. There 
wasn’t as much uniformity in the treat- 
ment of applicants within the draft 
ages, members of the National Guard, 
and active and inactive reservists. Some 
companies continued to write individuals 
in these various groups on an individual 
basis, with a strong tendency to restrict 
the amounts and plans, and to avoid fu'l 
coverage on those who were subject to 
early call to active duty. 

In recent weeks (this is being written 
on December 1) there has been a 
gradual liberalizing, but reasonable re- 
strictions are still in general use. War 
clauses have been rewritten and brought 
up to date, and are being offered for 
approval to the various State Insurance 
Departments. 

At this time it is unsafe 
attempt a prediction as to what will 
happen during the next 12 months. 
Much will depend on the build up of 
the armed forces, new developments and 
foreign relations. 


even to 


Popularity of Low Premium Plans 

Even before the Korean war trouble, 
all home office underwriters had noticed 
a big increase in the proportion of new 
insurance on very low premium plans. 
This is somewhat difficult to analyze 
and explain, but general thought runs 
along the lines that it is the result of 
increased programming by well trained 
agents on comparatively young appli- 
cants in the middle income brackets. 
Expert programming brings out the 
need for substantial amounts of insur- 
ance, but increased costs of living and 
increased taxes make it difficult for 
these young buyers to purchase the ag- 
gregate amounts called for by the ex- 
perts. One of the answers seems to be 
to load up on low premium forms, with 
the thought in mind that more perma- 
nent p'ans can be arranged for in later 
vears as policyholders’ incomes increase. 
Perhaps some of the explanation can 
also be charged to increased Social Se- 
curity and pension benefits. It can be 
reasoned that the old age necds of many 
policyholders will be reasonably met by 
these semi-public and semi-private ar- 
rangements, and that most life insurance 
emphasis should be on the provisions 
for dependents in the event of the death 
of the policyholder before retirement 
age. 

Many of us, who have been students 
of our business over a reasonably long 
period of years, have our fingers crossed 
as to whether we are not laying up a 
lot of trouble for ourselves by an over- 
emphasis on and perhaps over-selling of 
low premium and temporary plans. It 
has always been hard to convince the 
policyholder of 60 or 65 that he only 
paid for temporary protection and that 
his premium outlays of many years do 
not give him much in the way of per- 


manent insurance when he has passed 
the ‘peak of his earnings. 

Purchasing Power of the Dollar 

Economists differ as to the degree of 
inflation that lies ahead of us, and as 
to the ultimate effects of such inflation 
as may take place. 

Fortunately the life insurance business 
is able to meet, to some extent at least, 
the dangers of inflation, and even the 
ultimate effects. 

It does seem reasonable to believe that 
part of the large increase in new busi- 
ness the larger average policies, and 
the bigger programs undertaken by 
many careful businessmen are influ- 
enced by the general uncertainty as to 
the future purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

The tendency to extend substandard 
underwriting, and to try to fit many 
impaired lives into high substandard 
classifications has continued throughout 
the year. This has resulted in lower 


rejection ratios, but a greater need for 
skilled salesmanship in explaining and 
delivering highly rated contracts. 
Persons Traveling Abroad 

Early in the year many companies 
that are willing to consider American 
and Canadian citizens who are going 
to travel extensively abroad or who are 
going abroad to live, gave careful study 
to their climatic ratings. There was a 
general lowering of these ratings. As 
usual, competition was a factor, but in 
all fairness, it must be admitted that 
sanitary conditions in many large cities 
outside of the United States and Canada 
are improving steadily, and it is reason- 
able to believe that future mortality, 
even in tropical and semi-tropical locali- 
ties, will be better than in the past. Of 
course, the outbreak of a major war 
would immediately create serious objec- 
tions to foreign trave’ and foreign resi- 
dence. 

The personnel prob!em in home office 





Here's EXTRA HELP for you... 
in prospecting for GROUP BUSINESS 


@ This is Connecticut General’s new book on Group In- 


surance and Pension Plans 


It tells management, simply and forcefully, about the 
many advantages of group programs and particularly of 
Connecticut General’s “Protected Pay Envelope’® plan 


It will give you a fresh and tangible approach in prospect- 


ing for group business 


It is being advertised extensively to key management men 
in Business Week magazine 


Look to the Connecticut General “Extra Man” for the 
kind of help you want in planning and selling group 
programs and in keeping them up to date 


Call the Connecticut General office in your city 
or write the Home Office for a copy 
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underwriting divisions is again a matter 
for careful study. Lay underwriters have 
been recruited in considerable numbers 
since 1945. Many of these are young 
men returned from service after World 
War Il. A certain proportion of them 
are subject to call because they belong 
to national guard and reserve organi- 
zations. 

As always in such situations, there is 
some loss of trained clerical help to 
war industries, and recruiting of com- 
petent new employes becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult. There is a strong. prob- 
ability that we will again be faced with 
the necessity for using a_ considerable 
proportion of part time employes. 
Expects Satisfactory Mortality Rates 

It has been a busy and _ interesting 
year for home office underwriters. It is 
too early to attempt a prediction as to 
the ultimate effects on our business of 
the uncertain foreign situation and the 
rearmament and revenue raising pro- 
gram. In part due to continued medical 
advances, improved public health meas- 
ures and a steadily declining population 
death rate, it seems probable that. the 
business will very — satisfactory 
mortality ratios when the books are 
closed on December 31. 


show 


Hammond Actuary Ministers 
And Missionaries Board 





H. PIERSON HAMMOND 


Assets in excess of $23,300,000 are 
owned by the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, according to HH. Piersoo 
Hammond, former life actuary of the 
Travelers. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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How Medical Jurisprudence 


More and more attention is being 
given to how medical jurisprudence— 
the science that treats of the relation 
and application of medical facts to legal 
principles—enters into the administra- 
tion of life, accident and health, dis- 
ability and workmen’s compensation in- 
surance claims. Purpose of this article 
is to focus attention on a number of 
illustrations of its usefulness and why 
it is important that the claim man by 
the very nature of his work must have 
a knowledge of medical aspects of a case, 

Let’s go back to the morning of 
September 17, 1949, the fateful day when 
the cruise ship, “Noronic,” burned at 
Toronto, Canada, and sudden death came 
to a number of citizens of Cleveland 
and Detroit who were passengers on the 
ship. One of the greatest and most im- 
mediate problems was that of identifica- 
tion of the bodies of the victims since 
most of them were burned beyond 
recognition. This created a problem not 
only for the public authorities but also 
for the relatives, beneficiaries and in- 
surance companies whose policyholders 
died in the disaster. 

A rather novel method, that of em- 
ploying x-rays, was used to aid in the 
identification of the victims. How was 
this accomplished? Some 75 or more 
of the bodies were x-rayed and then 
an appeal was sent to the radiologists 
of Cleveland and Detroit for any x-rays 
available of former patients known to 
have been aboard the “Noronic” and 
counted among the missing. These radio- 
graphs were compared with infinite care 
with the films taken of the bodies of the 
victims. In at least 12 instances positive 
identification was thus made, it being a 
well-known fact that every human 
skeleton has its own individuality just 
as every human countenance has its own 
individual characteristics. Apart from the 
satisfaction to the relatives of those 
lost on the “Noronic,’ the positive 
identification provided in many instances 
the necessary proof of the identification 
of the deceased for the settlement of the 
insurance. 

Identification an Important Factor 
Identification is an important factor 
in the matter of claim administration, 
particularly in life, accident, and health 
insurance. In the case of a living policy- 
holder it is not so difficult since it is 
usually possible to make satisfactory 
identification through general -neighbor- 
hood, trade, and business inquiries and 
handwriting. Identification of the dead, 
however, poses somewhat more of a 
problem, particularly when the body is 
in an advanced stage of decomposition 
and is not recognizable, or when it has 
been partly destroyed by fire, as in the 
case just recited. This poses a problem 
not alone for the insurance company 
but also one for the beneficiary upon 
whom the burden legally rests of 
furnishing due proof of the death of 
the policyholder. 

-ray, however, is only’ one aid in 
the identification of a partially destroyed 
body. Medical science has made it pos- 
sible by careful studies and the compila- 
tion of statistics to tell the race of an 
individual by examination of the hair 
and skin and to determine the sex, ap- 
Proximate height, weight, and age by 
measurement and examination of the 
ones. In fact, it is possible to mould 
almost an exact likeness even though 
the body has been destroyed bevond 
recognition or where part of the body 
'S missing. Another means employed 
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to establish the identity of an = «n- 
recognizable body is to compare the 
dental characteristics and dentistry wit! 
a known dental chart of the purported 
individual, 

In addition to aiding in identification, 
medical science is of assistance in many 
other phases of claim work. In a recent 
claim for accidental death benefits a 
woman was found with her throat 
slashed and the question arose as to 
whether it was a suicide or homicide. 
It is well recognized that suicidal wounds 
are characterized by the peculiar loca- 
tion of the injuries—most of the time 
they will be on the throat or wrists. 
If it is a throat wound and the person 
is right-handed, the incision usually 
starts on the left side and the blade is 
drawn toward the right side. Further- 
more, many throat and. wrist. suicidal 
wounds are characterized by — small 
slashes or cuts at the point of begin- 
ning, so-called “hestitation cuts.” When 
these are present, as in the instance just 
mentioned, it can be properly assumed 
that the death was a suicide. Such was 
the fact in this case as was disclosed 
by the subsequent investigation. 

The Checkup When Insured Is 
Found Shot 

Or, take a case where the insured is 
found shot. Immediately it becomes a 
question of whether the death was a 
suicide, homicide or accident. Aside from 
the interest which the public authorities 
have in the death from the standpoint 
of whether a crime has been committed, 
is the interest of the beneficiary and the 
insurance company. A careful examina- 
tion by a competent pathologist will aid 
greatly in determining such facts as 
whether the gun was held by the victim 


MET rn 


in shape with slightly ragged edges, 
while the exit wound usually shows 
everted edges. The suicidal bullet wound 
is characterized by the fact that the gun 
is held close to or against the person 
at points where it can be easily fired 
by the victim. The most common loca- 
tions are the right temporal reg‘on if 
the victim is right-handed, or in the 
mouth, ear or heart region of the chest. 
If the gun is held in contact with the 
body, the bullet hole will be large and 
the bullet tract will be blackened by 
powder and smoke and seared by flame. 
If the gun is held at a slight distance 
from the body—up to about 6 inches— 
there will be searing from the flame and 
smudging by smoke around the area of 
the bullet hole, and some of the powder 
grains will be driven into the surround- 
ing surface area. If the gun is held 6 
to 12 inches away there will be little 
or no searing but the powder grains 
will be driven into the surface skin over 
a wider area around the point of en- 
trance—this latter being known as 
“tattooing.” These medical factors, taken 
into consideration with the other facts 
in the case, usually are helpful in de- 
termining the ‘insurance company’s 
liability. 


Sudden Death in Water 


Violent deaths, however, are not the 
only cases that create medical legal 
problems for the claim man. A sudden 
death in the water, for example, raises 
the question as to whether the individual 
drowned or died of a heart attack or 
some other natural cause. Frequently a 
prompt autopsy will settle the point. 
ther the gross post-mortem findings 
will disclose the cause of death or the 
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or by some one else, the points of en- 
trance and exit of the bullet, and 
whether the gun was in contact at the 
point of entrance or the approximate dis- 
tance it was ‘held from the body. This 


~is accomplished by an examination of 


the victim’s hands, which will sometimes 
disclose powder grains, powder smoke 
and that the hairs have been burned 
from the fingers of the hand holding the 
gun, caused by the back-flash from a 
pistol type of weapon. If these factors 
are found it tends to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of homicide. 

Next in importance is the location of 
the entrance wound. Usually it is smaller 
than the exit wound and roughly circular 


performance of the Gettler test will help 
to establish whether or not the victim 
died of drowning. This test is based upon 
the discovery in drowning cases that 
the sodium chloride content of the blood 
of the right and left chambers of the 
heart is different. 

In a recent case a prominent in- 
dividual’s body was found floating in the 
water a short distance from his private 
dock. The question arose at once 
whether he had slipped and fallen off 
the dock and drowned, or whether he 
had had an attack of some kind which 
caused him to fall into the water, or 
whether it was a deliberate act on his 
part. Fortunately for all concerned, since 
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there was a considerable amount of in- 
surance on his life, an autopsy was per- 
formed which established that he had 
been the victim of a heart attack and 
that, in fact, he had stopped breathing 
before his body struck the water. These 
are but a few of the medico-legal prob- 
lems encountered in death and accidental 
death cases. 

A word now about some of the ques- 
tions that arise in connection with acci- 
dent and health, disability and work- 
men’s compensation coverage. In this 
connection the relationship of trauma 
and strain to heart disease is one of 
the most frequently encountered medico- 
legal problems. Here again, medical 
science comes to the aid of the claim 
man in attempting to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: Does the in- 
dividual really have heart trouble? If 
so, what kind? If the cardiac disease is 
actually present, could the alleged injury 
or strain have been the cause of, or have 
aggravated, the condition? 

Rheumatic Heart Disease 

Take, for example, rheumatic heart 
disease. Trauma and strain do not cause 
rheumatic heart disease—infection is a 
more important factor. Nor are trauma 
or strain likely to cause additional 
trouble in acute or chronic rheumatic 
heart disease unless the strain is severe 
and the disease considerable. Neither do 
trauma and strain cause hypertensive 
heart disease. However, if the condition is 
far advanced, severe strain may precipi- 
tate congestive heart failure. It therefore 
becomes important in cases of this type 
to differentiate between the causative 
and precipitating conditions. The in- 
dividual’s past medical history and the 
results of x-ray, electrocardiographic and 
laboratory studies must be carefully 
studied by a competent cardiologist who 
must then endeavor to determine 
whether the trauma was adequate to 
produce the alleged damage. He must 
also determine whether, from all the 
facts in the case, it probably did so. 
In addition, he should establish whether 
the trauma injured a previously healthy 
heart or merely aggravated a pre-exist- 
ing cardiac impairment or disease. 

The medical opinion in such matters 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Harrington for Broad 
Life Co. SS Coverage 


COMMISSIONERS’ L. A. MEETING 








J. M. Barry Warns on Treating Install- 
ment Charges as Additional Premium 
Income; A. & H. Committee 





Los Angeles, Dec. 12—Insurance Com- 
missioner Charlies F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts launched a movement to 
eliminate all alleged “road blocks” which 
now prevent life or casualty companies 
from supplying complete personal so- 
cial security program in one package 
and from one carrier at the Insurance 
Commissioners’ meeting here. He said 
life carriers should be permitted to write 
individual casualty lines such as_ fall 
naturally into the social security con- 
cept and also workmen’s compensation 
coverage; also casualty carriers should 
be permitted to write life as well, as 
Group. accident and health insurance. 
Committee Chairman George B. Butler 
of Texas named a subcommittee to ex- 
plore the subject consisting of Com- 
missioners R. B. Taylor, Oregon, chair- 
man; Robert A. Crichton, West Vir- 
ginia, and Luke J. Kavanaugh, Colorado. 

The chairman also named a subcom- 
mittee ‘to draft a uniform law on de- 
posits in accordance with a resolution 
calling for such a law passed by Zone 4. 
Wallace K. Downey, California, is chair- 
man of the committee, with William 
A. Sullivan, Washington, and Donald 
Knowlton of New Hampshire. 

At the meeting of the accident and 
health committee Commissioner Dow- 
ney said the subcommittee of minimum 
requirements, benefits and fair prac- 
tices could not make a report until it 
is determined how the new California 
regulations worked out. The Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield national accounts was 
discussed and it was decided that a sub- 
committee be named which would seek 
from the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
a full disclosure of their plans in re- 
spect to administrations and syndicate 
writing. 

Deferred Fire Premium Collection 


The committee on deferred payments 
of fire insurance of the NAIC at a 
meeting held here in connection with 
the convention was told by President 
J. R. Barry of Corroon & Reynolds 
that financing charges involved in the 
installment collection of term fire in- 
surance premium cannot be treated as 
additional premium income by the car- 
riers without creating problems that 
may jeopardize state insurance regula- 
tion. He spoke in opposition to the plan 
submitted by NAIC and industry tech- 
nicians which handle financial charges 
as a loading on the premium. He said 
it would be illegal in at least 25 states. 
He also warned that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is still to be 
reckoned with. He said he was “not 
going to sit by and be put out of busi- 
ness by such a program.” Vice Presi- 
dent Bradford Smith, Jr., of the North 
America Group said they had_ been 
handling premium financing charges as 
additional loading for five years with- 
out difficulty. Insurance Superintendent 
Alfred Bohlinger of New York denied 
that the practice of lumping financing 
and premium charges could be used to 
conceal the actual rate of interest 
charged on the premium balances. 

Committee Chairman J. Edwin Lar- 
son declared the issue which he said 
was “clearly the most important at this 
parley” must be solved speedily in view 
of the imminent statement requirements. 

Vice President J. Victor Herd of the 
America Fore Group in a surprise ap- 
pearance before the rates and rating 
organizations committee as a _ spokes- 
man for the companies known as ap- 
pellants in the MLSO plan _ hearing 
presented a new multiple location rat- 
ing plan for consideration by the Com- 
missioners and the industry. The com- 
panies are the America Fore Group. 
Automobile of Hartford, Standard of 


Hartford, Hartford Fire Co. Loyalty 
Group, Fidelity & Guaranty Corp., and 
the Royal Liverpool Group. 

The plan permits any risk with two 
or more locations to qualify for mul- 
tiple location treatment. The number of 
locations above two becomes a factor 
but the greatest credit that will be al- 
lowed for this factor is 5%, with a 
minimum annual premium of $1,000 for 
a risk to qualify for a credit by pre- 
mium size. 

Mr. Herd said his group would fur- 
nish supporting data as requested by 
the NAIC 


PM Opens Tacoma Agency 

Pacific Mutual Life has opened a new 
general agency in Tacoma, with Arthur 
W. Paulsen, Jr., as general agent. Mr. 
Paulsen is prominent in insurance cir- 
cles in the area, having represented 
Connecticut Mutual as district agent. 
He is a native of Tacoma, and active 
in Chamber of Commerce work. 





George Bauman, Chicago agency, Ohio 
State Life, has been called to active 
duty with the Air Force. He has re- 
ported to Chanute Field. 


Late News 


James B. Hallett, who has retireq 
as general counsel, National Association 
of Life Underwriters and after the first 
of the year was to go with the Travel. 
ers Companies, has been called into 
service in the Army beginning the first 
of the year. 





The Connecticut General Life has 
offered to purchase at least 51% of 
the stock of Puritan Life, Providence, 
R. I, at $37 a share, and purely for 
investment purposes. 
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Svan BUSINESS is still big busi- 
ness in America. Two-thirds of the 
firms counted in the 1950 census 
were little ones. 


Their employees need Group insur- 
ance just as much as the people who 
work for big firms need it. 


That’s what creates demand for 
Occidental’s new “10-Plus” plan of 
Group hospital and surgical insur- 
ance. It’s available to firms with as 
few as 10 employees. 


A handy, pocket-size sales kit makes 
it easy to sell the “10-Plus” plan to 
this waiting market. Occidental 
agents and brokers are using it to 
get big business out of small business. 


ng iccidental Life (4 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 
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Broader Scope Urged 
For Life, Casualty Cos. 


NAIC TO EXPLORE SUBJECT 
Harrington Urges Group Life Privilege 
for Casualty Carriers; Downey Has 
No Report on Minimum Benefits 


Los Angeles, Dec. 11—The Commis- 
sioners’ subcommittee on laws and 
legislation heard a progress report here 
today on uniform qualifications and the 
licensing law and recommended that the 
committee be continued and submit a 
later report. California Commissioner 
Wallace K. Downey urged that all In- 
surance Departments get a copy of the 
report when completed. Commissioner 
c. F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts, 
recommended that Group A. & H. be 
written by all multiple line companies. 
He held that the life companies now 
write casualty risks in A. & H. policies, 
thus rounding out a complete social 
security program. Because of regula- 
tions the casualty companies are kept 
out of the line and are not permitted 
to write life. Therefore, he urged that 
such companies be given the privilege 
of writing Group life. Unless they are 
given this privilege, he said, it will block 
casualty companies from giving a full 
social service program. Mr. Harrington 
asked the committee to recommend 
everything possible to remove these road 
blocks, declaring that it was not laws 
that made successful. companies but 
good management. He also urged that 
life companies be allowed to write other 
individual lines. 

A subcommittee to explore this sub- 
ject was named consisting of Commis- 
sioners Robert B. Taylor, Oregon; Rob- 
ert A. Crichton, West Virginia, and 
Luke J. Kavanaugh of Colorado. 

A subcommittee consisting of Com- 
missioners Downey, William A. Sulli- 
van of Washington and Donald Knowl- 
ton of New Hampshire was named to 
draft a uniform law on deposits, as a 
result of a resolution presented by Zone 
4 Commissioner. 


41 Commissioners Answer Roll Call 


The address of President W. Ellery 
Allyn, Connecticut Commissioner,  re- 
viewed on another page of this issue, 
featured the opening plenary session. 
In the roll call which followed 41 Com- 
missioners responded. The resolutions 
committee was then appointed, consist- 
ing of Commissioners G. A. Bowles, 
Virginia; C. Spalding Southall, Ken- 
tucky; Lewis M. Terry, Utah, and Don- 
ald F. Dickey, Oklahoma. 

The resolution to amend article 6 of 
the constitution to make identical mem- 
bership on the rates and rating organi- 
zation and Federal regulation commit- 
tees was adopted by a vote of 28 to 9 
after considerable debate and some op- 
position. This resolution confirms action 
taken several years ago and_ gives 
NAIC’s president the power to fill 
vacancies until the next annual meeting. 

At the Passe Club luncheon former 
Insurance Commissioners J. R. Malone 
of Pennsylvania and Robert W. Dineen 
of New York were the speakers. Demise 
of John P. Winship, Howard Eggleston, 
Alexander McCabe and Oscar Carlson, 
members of the club, during the year 
was announced. The club now has 152 
members. 


A. & H. Committee’s Session 


The accident and health committee in 
its session and with Chairman Donald 
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Q. What is ignorance? 





For twenty bright and fruitful years, 
He worked and toiled for others’ good. 

He sold insurance night and day... « 
A credit to his neighborhood. 
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PROGNOSTIX 


EMBERS from the HEARTH 





RESOLVE - Sell Union Mutual 
Insured Savings Plan 


SLIPPERY - Good time to sell 
Union Mutual Non-Can $& A 
Income Tax Time - review of 
business reveals need for €E 
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Business Insurance 


SPRING - renewed titality for 
selling Union Mutual — 


Union Mutual Double 
Protection Plan sells easily 


WEDDINGS - Need for. 
Family Income ory 


VACATIONS - Retirement 
Plans provide future vacations 
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Back to work - ideal Program- 
ming time 

SCHOOL AGAIN - sell Union 
Mutual Juvenile Insurance 
New Homes ready - Mortgage 
Retirement protects family 
Group and Wholesale make fine 
Xmas gifts for employees 
XMAS - Let the season 

be Merrie 
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A Union Mutual Life Underwriter is a credit 
to any neighborhood. He is aS ‘¥ 
citizen who carries the 
losophy of his work . .. that 
good for others ... into his home and 
neighborhood life. His training* plus his 
complete sales kit** have 

| @ better than average | : 
and he enjoys the respect; 


and varied acquaintance. 


_*He had the benefit of three training courses — namely, 
Introductory Training Course, Advanced School -— 


Part I and Advanced School 


**His sales kit contains complete Life coverages, 
Noncancellable Sickness and Accident (as well as 


Commercial and Hospital), Group and Wholesale. 
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Knowlton presiding was informed by 
Commissioner Downey that no report 
of his subcommittee on minimum bene- 
fits and fair trade practices could be 
made until more information was ob- 
tained as to how California’s new regu- 
lations would work rvs The matter of 
definition of Group A. & H. insurance 
was tabled on motion ‘of Commissioner 
Downey. The national accounts of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield and the need 
for further supervisory legislation and 
rate-making problems brought recom- 
mendations from the subcommittee on 
phases of their contracts through syn- 
dicates and requests whether the syn- 
dicates are to be primary carriers or 
reinsurers. The committee urged that 
the Blue Shield and the Blue Cross 


get together as to administration. A 
subcommittee is to be named to secure 
from the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
their full plans and report back to the 
committee. 





Appoints Speer in Texas 

Ed Speer, manager of the group and 
franchise department of the Great 
American Reserve, has been appointed 
manager of the company’s large south 
Texas area, which includes San Antonio, 
Corpus Christi and the Rio Grande 
Valley. Mr. Speer was a star producer 
in the home office agency before taking 
charge of the ~roup and franchise de- 
partment in 1947. 


Browning Named to Group 
Staff of New York Life 


Appointment of Arthur M. Browning 
as executive assistant in its Group de- 
partment has been announced by the 
New York Life. The company last sum- 
mer made known. its decision to enter 
the Group field and is currently estab- 
lishing a new department to handle the 
business under the supervision of Wen- 
dell A. Milliman, vice president. 

Mr. Browning is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and of the Harvard Law School. 
He joined Equitable Society in Janu- 
ary, 1934, as clerk in the Group under- 
writing bureau. He subsequently be- 
came assistant counsel, associate Group 
underwriter and, in July, 1949, mana- 
ger Group casualty coverages. He served 
as a member of the Joint Premium Tax 
Committee of Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America and the American Life 
Convention from the origin of that 
committee until January, 1949; and also 
served as chairman of the subcommittee 
for the study of municipal taxation as 
related to the insurance industry. 





Rumor Forbes Will Resign 


Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Department, immediate past 
president of the NAIC, will resign his 
position early in the coming year, ac- 
cording to an article published in sev- 
eral Michigan daily papers, including 
the Grand Rapids Press. Mr. Forbes is 
a Grand Rapids resident and the story 
indicates his intention of returning tq 
active agency business. He was a lead- 
ing figure in the firm of Forbes & Bel- 
knap and served as president of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents before accepting the Commis- 
sioner’s post in February, 1943. 

The Commissioner was not available 
here for comment on authenticity of 
the daily press story as he is in Cali- 
fornia for the NAIC convention. Shortly 
before leaving for the West Coast, 
however, he was asked about a rumor 
regarding his possible resignation and 
specifically declined to comment. It has 
been known for some time in insurance 
circles, however, that he was consider- 
ing leaving state service. 

The Michigan Commissioner was first 
appointed to office by Harry F. Kelly, 
two-term Republican Governor who was 
a candidate this fall for a return to 
office but appears to have been shaded 
in the election by the present Demo- 
cratic Governor, G. Mennen W!!*-ms. 
A recount on a statewide basi: WwW 
under way to determine defir he 
winner of the November 7 c»:.\cst. 
Commissioner Forbes was reappointed 
by another Republican executive, Kim 
Sigler, in 1947 after the legislature had 
enacted an amendment making the In- 
surance Commissionership a four-year, 
definite term post. Previously the Com- 
missioner had served at the pleasure 
of the Governor. Forbes’ present term 
runs to October 11, 1951. 





COMPLETE SMU COURSES 
E. Norred Trinkle, George E. James, 
Ir., and George E. O’Hafa, members of 
the Roanoke agency of Shenandoah 
Life, have completed basic and senior 
courses at the Institute of Marketing 
at Southern Methodist University. 
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“He'll never have to support ws. He'll start life 
with no responsibilities—except the ones he 
chooses for himself. And we'll be free, too, to 
live our own lives in a place of our own choosing. 
Now that we've added a retirement plan to our 
life insurance program we can say that today we 


bought freedom—for our son and ourselves.” 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 
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West Virginia Department 


(Continued from Page 3) 


various capacities in the state auditor’s 
office over a period of 14 years and 
later became an insurance examiner. His 


colleges are Ohio State and Morris 
Harvey. ; 
As deputy to handle work relating 


to life, accident and health insurance 
policies the Commissioner picked Roy 
M. Wehrle, 33, of Charleston. Mr. 
Wehrle was with the George Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Co. for about 11 
years. Before taking the post of Deputy 
Commissioner he was a_ general agent 
for the Pan American Life. His college 
is University of North Carolina and 
he is a veteran of World War II. His 
long experience in insurance has been 
valuable in the expansion of the De- 
partment’s services towards assisting 
persons having any difficulty in settle- 
ment of claims. 

The Department’s oldest member in 
point of service is D. B. Smith, chief 
examiner. A former accountant he joined 
the Department in 1933, and _ his work 
has been characterized by special effi- 
ciency. 

The first person to serve as Insur- 
ance Commissioner upon the creation of 
the office in 1947 was David S. Butler 
of Charles Town, who resigned as Com- 
missioner in April, 1949. 

With a current annual premium vol- 
ume amounting to more than $100,000,- 
000 there are 597 companies operating 
in the state and 7,000 agents. A De- 
partment regulation recently put into 
effect requires all prospective agents to 
take a qualification examination before 
entering the insurance business. While 
the West Virginia Department is a 
small one, having only 12 employes, it 
is constantly seeking means to improve 
its regulation. 

Plans of the Commissioner 


Commissioner Crichton believes that 
West Virginia is in need of a modern 
Group life insurance law, and he will 
ask the 1951 legislature if it will not 
pass such a statute. He also hopes to 
he able to solve some problems which 
have arisen in connection with multiple 
line underwriting under the West Vir- 
vinia law. The Commissioner explains 
that multiple line powers now are 
granted companies upon application, but 
because of restrictions in the use of the 
statutory fire policy, prescribed by the 
1907 Legislature, the expected advan- 
tages cannot be gained through the use 
of “all risk” policies. i 
Other requests that Crichton will 
direct toward the 1951 Legislature are 
bills that would require: 

All adjusters and fraternal agents to 
be licensed, giving the Commissioner 
power to suspend a company’s license 
to do business in West Virginia for 
cause; a state fair trades’ practice act 
for insurance; an unauthorized insurer’s 
service of process act; prohibition of 
acceptance of advertising from a non- 
admitted insurance company, and grant- 
ing to the Insurance Commissioner 
power to clarify the existing code. 


As Seen by Insurance Fraternity 


The attitude of the West Virginia in- 
surance fraternity toward the Insurance 
Department of that state is shown by 
some recent comments which were made 
by prominent West Virginia insurance 
men. George N. Anstey, president of 
the Charleston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, said the life insurance field 
torces have never received so much co- 
Operation from the Department as under 
the present administration. E. V. King, 
Manager of the West Virginia Inspec- 
tion Bureau, believes that Commissioner 
Crichton has organized the Department 
Most efficiently and is doing a fine job. 
One of the deans of West Virginia in- 
Surance, L. E. Huffman, general agent, 
Aetna Life, said the separation of the 
Insurance Department from the state 
auditor’s office in 1947 placed it “in the 
Most serviceable position in the history 
of the state.” 


INVOLVED LEGAL QUESTION 


An unusual and legal question is in- 
volved in the suits of the administrators 
of the estates of Leroy M. Land and his 
wife, Lexington, Ky., both of whom were 
killed simultaneously by an automobile. 
Mr. Land and his wife were walking 
along the pavement, when an automobile 
struck a light pole, glanced and killed 


them. Mrs. Land was named benefi- 
ciary in three policies — two totaling 
$10,500 in the National Life of Ver- 


mont, and the other $5,264 in the New 
York Life. The suits say that the Ken- 
tucky law provides that when an insured 
person and his beneficiary die simul- 
taneously, and there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to prove otherwise, that the 
proceeds of the policies must be distrib- 
uted as if the insured person had sur- 
vived the beneficiary. If this theory of 
the law and the case is upheld, this 
would mak: the policies payable to Mr. 
Land’s estate, and his heirs and not her 
heirs would get the money. The heirs 
of Mr. Land are J. Porter Land, Luther 
M. Land and Will F. Land, but the 
insurance companies will not pay until 
the courts direct to whom the money 
must be paid. 


MISS WASSON’S EXPERIENCE 





Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table Chairman Once Auto Insur- 
ance Claim Manager 

Norma Wasson, chairman of Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, is 
one of the best known.,jwomen attending 
insurance conventions. She is a_ past 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters women’s committee, 
and has long been a successful agent of 
Phoenix Mutual Life in Kansas City. 

Miss Wasson was born in Kansas 
City, Mo. Her father was Western dis- 
trict manager of Rumford Chemical of 
Providence, R. I. Her first job was in 
head office of Lynn, Wells Underwriting 
Co. of Kansas City which issued auto- 
mobile insurance covering fire, theft, col- 
lision and extended coverage. She be- 
came manager of claims there. 

Deciding to enter life insurance she 
went with Phoenix Mutual, manager of 
whose agency in Kansas City is Ches- 
ter Larkins. From the start she was 
successful as she made the Women’s 
Quarter Million Round Table the first 
year and has been a qualifying member 
ever since. Miss Wasson began to sell 
retirement income from the start and 
shortly thereafter began specializing in 


NORMA WASSON 


programming. 


Women’s Chamber 
Kansas City. 
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— And Free! 


Lincoln National Life representatives like their company's 


home office direct mail service because: 


The" 


Life 





They can choose from 26 pre-approach or gift letters. 
They know they are getting sales help of real value. 
And they pay no preparation or postage costs. 


This effective, free direct mail service is another reason 


for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


Fort Wayne |, Indiana 


Its name indicates its character 
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Gates M. Dunaway to 
Succeed Jas. B. Hallett 


APPOINTED NALU COUNSEL 
Aw* New York Lawyer With Large 
} Experience in Corporate, Real and 
Tax Law Matters 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, it was announced this week 
by Edmund L. G. Zalinski, executive 
vice president, has appointed Carlyle 
Manning Dunaway, a New York law- 
ver, to succeed James B. Hallett as 
counsel on January 1, 1951. Mr. Hallett 





DUNAWAY 


CARLYLE MANNING 


recently accepted an appointment to 
join the Travelers general counsel’s staff. 

Born in Williamsburg, Va., Mr. Dun- 
away attended Norfolk schools and en- 
tered the College of Arts and Sciences 
of University of Virginia in 1934. In 
1936 he transferred to that university’s 
law school, being graduated in 1939. 
Coming to New York he became asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Rathbone, 
Perry, Kelley & Drye where he en- 
gaged in general practice with empha- 
sis on corporate, real estate and tax 
law. He is a member of New York 
State and American Bar associations. 

In July, 1941. Mr. Dunaway enlisted 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve, becoming 
an ensign a vear later. During remain- 
der of World War he saw active duty 


in the South and Central Pacific war 
areas. He was advanced in rank to lieu- 
tenant. After the surrender of Japan 


he served in the 12th Naval District 
legal office, San Francisco, leaving the 
service in December, 1945. 

Mrs. Dunaway was Gail Woodfield 
of San Francisco. Their six-year-old son 
is Carlyle Manning Dunaway, Jr. 


AMBROSE R. WRIGHT DEAD 

Ambrose Ransom Wright, 77, former 
deputy Georgia Insurance Commis- 
sioner, died recently in a hospital in At- 
lanta after an illness of more than a 
year. A native of Augusta, Mr. Wright 
was the son of the late William A. 
Wright, a comptroller-general of Geor- 
gia. A resident of Atlanta for most of 
his life, he was head of the Metro- 
politan Life office there and formerly 
had been connected with another in- 
surance firm. 


New P. M. Agency Head 

William M. Rothaermel, former vice 
president in charge of agencies of 
Pacific Mutual, is now vice president 
at large and has been made a member 
of company’s administrative committee. 
Fred S. Sibley, former administrative 
assistant for sales training and pro- 
motion, has been made head of com- 
pany’s agency department with title of 
superintendent of agencies. 





COMMITTEE HEARS LOUNSBURY 





Committee Chairman Thinks Cos. Will 
Find Way to Cooperate in Gratuitous 
Plan Integration 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, chairman of the 
ALC and LIAA committee on National 
Service Life Insurance, appeared before 
the committee in Washington, D. C., 
Tuesday and presented a brief on the 
subject. Asked if the life insurance in- 
dustry would try to cooperate in finding 
a way to integrate the gratuitous plan 
of NSLI he indicated that the life in- 
surance business would be glad to co- 
operate. Mr. Lounsbury is_ president 
of the Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 





Provident Mutual Launches 


Simplified Procedure Plan 


A new plan for simplifying agency 
office procedures has been announced 
by President M. Albert Linton of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia. Be- 
ginning in February the first step will 
be taken when the home office assumes 
the responsibility for mailing first re- 
newal premium and policy loan interest 
notices. 

When this change is established the 
company will institute a plan to reduce 
the issuance of receipts for premiums 
and policy loan interest. This will be 
in conformity with the modernized pre- 
mium receipt plan adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners which provides a policyowner 
with a receipt only if requested. A 
record-of-payment stub is attached to 
each notice and the policyowner may 
record the date of payment and note 
the number of the check on the stub for 
his own records. The premium and 
policy loan interest receipt plan will be 
changed concurrently so that receipt 
procedures will be consistent. 

These are but first steps designed to 
relieve agency offices of time-consuming 
details and permit the clerical staff to 
devote themselves to more productive 
purposes. 





Hale Joins Piedmont Life 


Atlanta—J. Stewart Ha'e has been 
elected vice president and actuary of 
Piedmont Life here. Mr. Hale, a vet- 
eran of more than 40 years in the in- 
surance business, has held several offices 
with the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis. He retired as vice presi- 
dent of Northwestern in 1949. 





CALGARY ASS’N OFFICERS 

Reginald Jones has been elected presi- 
dent for 1951 of the Calgary Life Under- 
writers Association, with Roger Flumer- 
felt, first vice president;; William Gale, 
second vice president; and Herbert 
3outs, secretary-treasurer. 


To Supervise Pa. Agency 
For Provident Mutual Life 





LEONARD H. MORGAN 


Provident Mutual appointed Leonard 
H. Morgan as agency supervisor in 
charge of the central Pennsylvania 
agency. Mr. Morgan had been serving 
as a supervisor in the agency under 
General Agent Tipping who recently 
returned to the home office to become 
assistant manager of agencies. 

Mr. Morgan became associated with 
the company in 1946, following his re- 
turn from war service becoming a sub- 
stantial personal producer. qualifying 
for Provident Round Table, and the 
Leaders Round Table of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Life Underwriters. 
Active in community affairs, Mr. Mor- 


gan is a past president of the York 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, vice 


president of the York Kiwanis, and vice 
president of the York Life Underwriters 
Association. 


MAINE AGENCIES MERGE 


Morse, Payson & Noyes and Ander- 
son, Adams Co.; Leon W. 
Helson Retires 

Henry M. Payson, president of Morse, 
Payson & Noyes, announces the merger 
of his firm and Anderson, Adams Co., 
two of Maine’s oldest insurance agen- 
cies. William E. Clifford, 3rd, treasurer, 
of Anderson, Adams Co., will join 
Morse, Payson & Noyes as vice presi- 
dent and director. 

Mr. Clifford has been with Anderson, 
Adams since 1932, Leon W. Helson, 
president of Anderson, Adams, who has 
been with that firm since 1924, will re- 
tire after half a century in Maine in- 
surance field during which he was 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner and 
also acting Commissioner. The com- 
bined business of the two firms will be 
conducted from present Morse, Payson 
& Noyes offices in Portland, Me. 





Cc. N. POLACHEK DEAD 
Charles N. Polachek, 45, a member of 
New England Mutual Life’s John T. 
Shirley agency, Pittsburgh, died of a 
heart attack at his home in Mt. Lebanon 
recently. He leaves his wife, a daughter 
and a son. 


Occidental Bonus Plan 

Fifteen hundred employes of Occi- 
dental Life of California will share in 
the 1950 Christmas bonus announced py 
Dwight L. Clarke, president. Employes 
with a year’s service will receive a half. 
month’s salary, up to $100. Employes 
with less than twelve months’ service 
will receive one-twelfth of such bonys 
for each full month of service prior to 
December 1, with a minimum $10 pay- 
ment. All employes are included in the 
distribution. 





MRS. BESSIE N. HAYS DIES 

Mrs. Bessie Nalle Hays, 70, wife of 
Rolla R. Hays, retired general agent of 
New England Mutual Life, in Los An- 
geles, and mother of Rolla R. Hays, Jr, 


of the Hays & Bradstreet general 
agency of the company, and William 
Eugene Hays, general agent for the 


company in Boston, died at her home at 
Santa Ana, Cal., recently from a heart 
attack, 

In addition to her husband and two 
sons named, she is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Raymond L. Bradstreet, 
wife of general agent Bradstreet of 
the Hays & Bradstreet agency, and 
Mrs. Harry Kirby. 
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Personal Protection 


Covering the four big gaps in the 
family's security. 


*Disability 
*Death 
*Unemployment 
*Old Age 








Service Since 1886 
Over $52,000,000 paid to disabled 
policyholders or their beneficiaries. 


If you are interested in selling "the 
complete circle of personal protec- 
tion" ask us for details. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Joins Agency Manag’nt Assn. 

Mary P. McLean, former library spe- 
cialist with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, has joined the staff of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

As head of the reference department 
Miss McLean will be in charge of the 
association’s collection of agency man- 
agement books and materials in the 
library which serves as central informa- 
tion source for more than 200 member 

nies. 

Oaths. Miss McLean has worked 
on the reorganization of the Federal 
Reserve Bank’s legal department li- 
brary. Prior to that, she was associ- 
ated with the New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. From 
1933 to 1943, she was librarian for the 
American Bankers Association, whose 
headquarters are also in New York. A 
native of Buffalo, New York, she has 
an A.B. from Smith College and a B.S. 
from Columbia University’s School of 
Library Science. 

A past president of the New York 
chapter of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, Miss McLean has been a treas- 
urer of the association and chairman of 
several of the organization’s national 
committees, including the National Fi- 
nancial group. 

The new reference department head 
is the author of several of the Special 
Libraries’ publications, as well as ar- 
tices which have appeared in financial 
journals. 





Canadian Trained 


(Continued from Page 43) 


was a break in family, church and com- 
munity ties. In fact, it was almost like 
starting life anew. The greatest pos- 
sible amount of information about their 
new home was made available to them 
and every assistance (including the con- 
version of electrical appliances from 60 
watt to 25 watt, and the packing and 
moving of their household effects) was 
proffered by the company. 
Some American Reactions of 
Canadian Trainees 

“As far as the Canadian trainees were 
concerned, there were many additional 
problems to be faced. Some of these 
girls and boys had never been away 
from home before. Under the training 
plan, they would be moved 500 miles 
for three months. Everything possible 
was done to assure their parents that 
they would be well looked after during 
their stay in New Jersey. There seemed 
to be a minimum of tears as the groups 
left Toronto and little sign of home- 
sickness after their arrival in the States. 
We tried to keep their working hours 
happy and their leisure time well-filled 
with entertainment. Although the 
planned sight-seeing trips were com- 
pletely optional, nearly all the trainees 
took part in them. For shopping in 
New York, they made drafts on their 
savings accounts in Toronto and seemed 
to get a thrill out of buying presents 
lor their families and friends ‘right on 
Fifth Avenue.’ 

“When we moved into the Bank of 
Nova Scotia Building in Toronto, con- 
struction was still going on. In spite 
of the difficulties, everyone pitched in 
fo get things ship-shape—some of our 
Newark people even worked on Labor 
Day to put the office in order. From 
September to December, the staff had 
the unique opportunity of seeing at 
first hand how the finishing touches are 
Put on a modern office building. In 
some cases, they found themselves work- 
ing side by side with carpenters and 
electricians. In all this time, morale was 
high, staff turnover was remarkably 
small, and the work of the Canadian 
head office progressed rapidly. 
“Although we were optimistic from 
the first, we were all amazed at the 
Spirit of friendly cooperation evident in 
all employes in the Canadian head office. 
We chose high calibre people and we 
Were rewarded by an intelligent ap- 
Proach to our difficulties and problems 
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at all times. We are proud of our 


Canadian team.” 





Medical Jurisprudence 


(Continued from Page 53) 


will serve as a basis for the insurance 
company’s determination of its liability 
in cases of this type. 

These illustrations, all based on prac- 
tical experience in the application of 
medical jurisprudence in claim work, 
do not by any means encompass the 
entire field. However, they serve to 





emphasize the point that, in addition to 


being familiar with the terms of the 
coverage and the legal principles in- 
volved, the claim man must have a 


working knowledge of some of the 
medical aspects of a case. The variety 
and complexities of these problems 1s 
what makes the work of a claim man 
of such absorbing interest. 


Actuary Ministers Board 


(Continued from Page 52) 


Busily continuing his work as actuary 


of the Ministers and Missionaries Board, 
Mr. Hammond’s headquarters are in the 
700 Main Street Building of the Travel- 
ers in Hartford. In 1920, when the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board 
was created, Mr. Hammond was named 
this 


has helped 


actuary. He has been at labor of 


love ever since and guide 


the fund to its present level. 

Mr. Hammond joined the Travelers in 
1919 and in 1930 was made life actuary. 
Retired in 1947, Mr. Hammond has de- 
voted his efforts to the Ministers and 


Missionaries Board work steadily. 
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(4) GIVES PEACE-OF-MIND 


This is the seventh in a series of advertisements on the peace-of-mind which 


comes with ownership of life insurance. Each one is presented as a serious 


tribute to every life underwriter in the business who is helping people to 


understand and to use life insurance to solve life’s financial problems. 


HomMeE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“4 Career Underuriters® Company” 
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COMPENSATION 
RISK PROBLEM 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of 
Insurance, New York State, in a recent 
address presented a timely discussion of 


WORKMEN’S 
CARRIERS’ WAR 


the seriousness of the war risk problem 


which confronts workmen’s compensa- 


tion insurance carriers. The compensa- 


tion laws do not permit the exclusion 


of war risk hazards from the insurance 


policy, and, hence, any compensation 


liability imposed by law upon the em- 
ployer is automatically assumed by the 
insurance carrier. 

The same problem was present dur- 
ing World War II, but at that time our 
enemies did not 


The potentialittes of catastrophic 


possess the atomic 
bomb. 
losses under present day 


whether 


compensation 
pertaining to war, 


make it imperative for 


conditions 
declared or not, 
basis 
this lia- 


find 
can be relieved of 


the carriers to some upon 
which they 
bility. In general, the 


industry is that losses arising from war 


position of the 


hazards are not a proper subject for 


private insurance but rather should be 
Federal Government. 


But how to accomplish such an assump- 


assumed by the 
tion in the case of workmen’s compen- 
real problem. It is 
agreed that it would be diffi- 
the state 


sation losses is a 
generally 
cult, if not impossible, to have 
to exclude 
liability 
means that 
obtained 


compensation laws amended 
compensation 
This 
must be 


any workmen’s 
losses. 


for war risk 
relief in some form 
trom the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bohlinger has suggested the cre- 
ation of a war risk insurance pool with 
a reactivated War Damage Corporation 
assuming or reinsuring losses above the 
limit of liability retained by the pool. 
This is substantially the same proposal 
that the casualty industry presented to 
the RFC in 1942, just prior to 
the enactment of the law creating the 
War Damage At that time, 


it was suggested that the legislation be 


January, 
Corporation 
broadened to permit insurance or rein- 
surance of workmen’s compensation war 
risk losses by the War Damage 
While this 

wider consideration, 


Corpo- 


ration. suggestion was still 


it was learned that 
legislation had been prepared by other 
departments of the Government, dealing 
not only with workmen’s compensation 
war risk indem- 
nification for war risk injuries sustained 


losses but also with 


relief 


the post office of New York City under act of 


This took the 
RFC 


marked 


by the civilian population. 
inatter out of the hands of the 
and the 


time, hoping for the passage of the so- 


industry accordingly 


called “Pepper Bill,” which had been 


introduced in Congress to carry out 


this over-all objective. The provisions 


in this bill for the relief of the civilian 


proved highly controversial 
with the that 
deliberation it became apparent that the 
At the request 


population 
result after months of 
bill could not be enacted. 
of the War Department which had been 
obliged to. provide indemnification: agree- 
ments for war risk losses on out of the 
insur- 
Sen- 


Vet- 


country projects in order to get 

ance carriers to assume such risks, 
ator Pepper substituted a revised 
sion of his bill which limited its appli- 
cation to out of the projects. 
This bill became law and provided the 


which the 


country 
only form of war risk relief 


compensation carriers were able to 
obtain. 

The lesson be learned from these 
happenings during World War II is the 
importance of the timing of any pro- 
posal submitted to the Government. If 
until we are 
there is grave 


risk 


the proposal is delayed 
actually engaged in war, 
likelihood that the 
of the workmen’s compensation carriers 
will be lost in the shuffle 
the complexities of the problem of in- 


war problem 


because of 


demnification for civilians. It is only 


by a quirk in the compensation laws 
that insurance carriers 


their 


cannot restrict 


policies through addition of a 


war risk done in 


other fields of insurance, 


exclusion, just as is 
and this fact 
should be recognized by the Govern- 
ment in adopting any plan for affording 


from war risk losses. 





O'en E. Anderson, vice president, 
Tehn Hancock, and president of Agency 
Management Association, is an accom- 
nlished artist. At a Hobby Show of 
John Hancock home office people Paul 
Manship, famous sculptor, selected a 
nainting done by Mr. Anderson as best 
in the pictures exhibited. 

x * * 

Leonard R. Snyder, vice president, 
United States Review Publishing Co., 
is also editor of the Bulletin published 
by Insurance Advertising Conference. 

x * * 


William R. Ford, director of informa- 
tion, Factory Insurance Association, re- 
cently addressed the southwestern re- 
gional meeting of National 
tection Association in Dallas. 


Fire Pro- | 





RUTH MackAY 


Ruth MacKay of the Chicago Tribune 
best features in 
“White Collar 
Girl” column distributed to 
newspapers through the Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate. It 
is a relief to read intelligent and sym- 
pathetic stories of business women 
instead of constantly seeing the barrage 
in print of the Hollywood glamour girls. 
Miss Mackay, who has been writing 
her column since November, 1941, has 
included careers of a number of insur- 
ance women. Wife of a lawyer, mother 
of two grown sons, she is author of the 
“Money Without Men.” It ex- 
plains how women can take competent 
care of their finances. Her father was 
a manufacturer. She had some experi- 
ence as a Statistical stenographer and 
cn a Chicago magazine before joining 
the Tribune’s staff. Occasionally, she 
appears on the lecture platform. 


is writing one of the 
America today in her 
which is 


other 


he 0k, 


* * * 


J. Edward Day, Director of Insurance, 
Iinois Department of Insurance, is at- 
tending his first convention of the Com- 
missioners. He is one of the youngest 
of the Commissioners, his age being 36. 
His appointment by Governor Adlai 
IE. Stevenson won general approval in 
Illinois, especially in Springfield where 
the opinion prevails that he will become 
one of the nation’s outstanding Insur- 
ance Commissioners. He has been one 
of Governor Stevenson's most trusted 
consultants. 


Mrs. Donald Glass, whose husband is 
an adjuster in the home office claim 
department of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance Co., was recently 
mother of triplets—Nancy, Susan and 
Sally. Two other daughters, Sandra and 
Carol, twins, are two years old. 


George Willard Smith, president, New 
England Mutual Life, was recently host 
at a dinner in Boston attended by about 
40 executives of life insurance compa- 
nies which met at intervals to discuss 
matters of interest to life insurance. 
The dinner was in honor of three men 
who recently were elected presidents of 
life companies: O. Kelley Anderson, 
New England Mutual (he assumes his 
new duties the first of the new year); 
William Cameron, Home Life, and L. J. 
Kalmbach, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


December 15, 1959 





Richard M. Bissell, Jr., recently ap. 
pointed Deputy Administrator of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, is a 
brother of W. T. Bissell, assistant sec- 
retary, Hartford Fire. Both were sons 
of the late Richard M. Bissell, presi- 
dent of Hartford Fire. Born in Hart- 
ford Richard M., Jr. was graduated 
from Groton School and Yale and at- 
tended the London School of Economies, 
He has served with the Department of 
Commerce, War Shipping Administra- 
tion and Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. He was executive secre- 
tary of the President’s Committee on 
Foreign Affairs which designed the Mar- 
shall Plan organization three years ago, 
In civil life he has been a_ professor 
of economics at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 


Mr. and Mrs. Sadler Hayes (left) and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carr Purser. 


Carr R. Purser, 280 Madison Avenue, 
whose general agency is leading the 
company’s general agencies in New York 
at present time, and Sadler Hayes, for 
seven years a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, and who is leading 
producer of the Purser agency, are 
shown in accompanying picture. Mr. 
Purser is active in Greenwich, Conn, 
Health Association, and in Old Green- 
wich and is an officer of Riverside Yacht 
Club. Mrs. Purser is a member of Vassat 
Club, and is on the board of Greenwich 
Library. Mr. Hayes is a deacon of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
and he and Mrs. Hayes are members 
of the famous Blue Hill Troup whieh 


or annual productions in New York 
of Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. Mrs. 
Hayes is chairman of the admissions 


committee of Junior League of New 
York, is past president of the Blue Ridge 
charity ball and is vice president of the 
Women’s Association of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church. 
x Ox * 
The Meade sisters of Chicago, Marie 
and Catherine, are two of that city’s 
most popular A. & H. women. Marie 
Meade, executive secretary of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference and for more than 25 years 
with that organization, is also_ vice 
chairman of the women’s division, Inter 
national Pere ition of A. & H. Under- 
writers. Catherine, prominent in_ the 
Chicago Accident & Health Association, 
one of the largest in the country, W! 
run its annual orphans party at Christ- 
mas and is also chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. She was chairman 0! 
the arrangements committee for the 
November 7 nahi of that association's 
women’s division. Catherine is with the 
western department of the Loyalty 
Group. 
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The Big Play Being Given Agents in Ads 


In the advertising columns of national 


magazines—and in the insurance press 
as well—the local property insurance 
agents of the United States are now 


receiving the biggest play that any in- 
dividual class of salesmen is getting 
anywhere in the country. It all started 
when insurance companies, sometimes in 
an inconspicuous manner, through a line 
or two at the bottom of their adver- 
tisements, told readers that in their com- 
munities their agents were available to 
them for consultation on their insurance 
or economic problems, This happened in 
some advertisements of fire and casualty 
companies. Gradually, the advertising 
began to feature the agents more, and 
then came the adv ertising copy currently 
being run by some insurance companies 
in which the entire copy was based on 
areal agent. Such was the advertisement 
published in 1948 when the America 
Fore ran a large picture of William P. 
Welsh of Pasadena, Cal., then president 
of National Association of Insurance 


Agents, captioned, “What You Should 
Expect From Your Local Agent,” after 
which it told in detail how the agent 


can safeguard the insured, his family, 
lis property, his valuables, because he is 
a specialist in protection. 

_In some of the ads of the property 
Insurance companies which later came 





Com petition hed the inside track 













“The Ama Plan is Unbeatable 


in Competition” 
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~ Vogue, more pictures of real agents 
Were printed, sometimes pen and ink 
sketches of them, such as used in ad- 
qctisements of Aetna Casualty and 
Urety Co. in its trade paper ree 
‘py. The series of the Aetna C. se 
a been running for several years ye 
'as featured both art sketches of agents 
‘Swell as their photographs. Facsimiles 
of the page ads have been framed and 
Presented to agents, many of them now 
tanging on walls of local insurance 
agencies, 


Another type of insurance advertising 


features agents who are professional 
models posing as insurance men, fellows 
handsome enough to be Hollywood stars. 

The attention of the public having 
been called to the men on the firing line, 
the men who from day to day are in the 
field selling the policies, a lot of barriers 
to insurance production were knocked 
down. Approach became easier. The sale 
of insurance was increased not only be- 
cause the public was constantly being re- 
minded that it should have insurance and 
the men were easy to find who could make 
such insurance ownership possible, but 
the companies let the people know that 
the insurance agent was the local repre- 
sentative of the company and they might 
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calls 
time. 
prestige of the 
forces of the country as no other sales- 


from 


It all 


these representatives 
greatly increased the 
insurance production 


expect 
at any 


men were getting such attention in na- 
tional advertising. 

The note constantly sounded was that 
the agent is an expert, offering a product 
essential to the community, and ready 
to call any time on prospective buy- 
ers, thus making purchase of the prod- 
uct more convenient. 

Trend of the -current advertising is 
to.depict the agent as he looks in action 
These agents (some of them models) are 
between the ages of 30 and 40; they 
look full of pep and authority; they 
are immaculately dressed; 
bulging waist lines and are 


possess no 


apparently 


the fellows whom you would like to 
encounter on an ocean voyage. The 
stunning looking “agent” in the United 


States F. & G. current ads—“‘This Man 

Serves Your Community”—is a model. 

He is Dick Jolly of Westwood, N. 
What has been the effect of these ads 













on the agents and brokers? 
they are pleased. Also, 


Naturally, 
it has made them 


feel that they must live up to their 
advertised roles. They realize they must 
understand their business; must con- 


stantly try to enlarge their knowledge; 
must be as expert as possible; must be 
a credit to the companies they represent. 


Furthermore, those ads have made them 
pay more attention to their personal 
appearance. They know there is going 


to be disillusion if they put in an ap- 


pearance needing a hair cut, or have not 
been shaved since the day before, o1 
their shoes are unshined and_ they 

cothes looking as if they had 


since being caught 


pressed 


not been 





of North America’s 


in White” 


Insurance Co. 


“Man 


in a rainstorm when leaving the football 
game. When they their appear- 
ance and manner are such that the 
pect feels he is welcoming a visitor who 
can understand his problems and give 
the best advice chiaianide 


arrive 


North 
White” 
ay gent’ s 
used is 


The Insurance Company of 
America has featured “Man in 
through 1950, a symbol of the 
service to the public. Slogan 
“He Stands Between You and 
“Man in White” appeared originally in 
outline in the North America advertis- 
ing in national and local publications, 
with his back to the reader, curiosity 
being aroused as to what the man looked 
like from the front. Eventually, he faced 
the reader. During a recent parade of In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia through 
the downtown business section of Phila- 
delphia the “Man in White” led the In- 
surance Company. of th America 


ortn 


Loss. 


feed not change and shape the course of man’s affairs 
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of the Year” 
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delegation in 
City meeting 
Insurance Ag 


person. At the Atlantic 
of National Association of 
ents in 1947, the “Man in 


White,” impersonated by an actor, made 
a personal appearance. 
First appearance of the “Man in 


White” was in 


a full page advertisement 
in Saturday Evening Post of April 19, 
1947. Newspaper ad mats featuring the 
“Man in White” have been used by many 
agents and also some are using the 
symboij on their envel pes. 


The Employers’ Group Insurance Com- 


panies have run series of advertise- 
ments, each headed by a dramatic picture 
with an insurance tie-up, called “Man 
With the Plan.” That man is the agent. 
Theme of the advertising is that nm 








matter what vour insurance needs the 
insurance agent can offer a plan to 
solve them. 

For some years Maryland Casualty 


advertising has been featuring the use- 
fulness of the agent. One slogan appear- 
ing in all its copy is: “Remember: 
because your Maryland agent 
his business, it’s g od business for you 
to know him.” In a December issue of 
Time magazine it uses an idealized pic- 
ture of an — _captioned “Your ‘Man 
Year.’ opy starts: “His name 


1 
KNOWS 


ot the 

is not important. His specialty is. He’s 
an insurance expert. He knows—and 
knows te kind insur- 
ance coverage available. He knows in 
the face of constantly changing condi- 
tions which types of insurance you need 


to protect your home, your business, 
your possessions.” 
The Travelers has been running ad- 





vertisements in which a man impersonat- 


ing an agent stands beside printed 
list of coverages which will give insur- 
ance protection to people in many situa- 


; and circumstances, and his attitude 
is that of calling the public’ s attention 
to these coverages with the tie-up idea 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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North Is Reelected 
As President of EUA 


OTHER CFFICERS CONTINUED 





Robinson Reports on Expanded Activi- 
ties of Fields Clubs and Fire 


Safety Associations 





John A. North, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, was reelected president of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association at the 
annual meeting held last week in New 
York City. Other officers continued in 
office are Donald C. Bowersock, presi- 
dent of the Boston, and H. W. Miller, 
United States manager of the Commer- 
cial Union Assurance, vice presidents, 
and J. C. Evans, Great American, treas- 
urer. 

Through mergers the membership of 
the EUA was reduced during the last 
year to 134 fire insurance companies it 
was reported at the meeting. During 
the year two casualty companies, the 
Connecticut Indemnity and Maryland 
Casualty, were elected to membership. 

Guests attended from other organiza- 
tions including the Eastern Agents Ter- 
ritorial Conference Committee (NAIA) 
which was represented by Morton V. V. 
White of Allentown. Pa.; W. W. Hat- 
field, Bridgeport, Conn.; Howard A. 
Allen, Burlington, Vt.; H. Earl Munz, 
Paterson, N. J.; R. M. L. Carson, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., and Edwin S. Cowles, 
Hartford, Conn. 

In presenting his report on activities 
of the public relations committee, Chair- 
man John R. Robinson, assistant United 
States manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance, stated in part: 


Public Relations Report 


“The field clubs have played a major 
role in establishing effective programs 
at the local level. The wide public ac- 
ceptance of their efforts bespeaks care- 
ful planning. We can not commend 
too highly the work of your fieldmen 
and those of non-member, companies 
who cooperated in bringing about the 
results of the past year. 

“We have reached a point where cer- 
tain phases of our program will be re- 
evaluated to obtain maximum efficiency 
without reducing the high standard we 
have attained or increasing the amount 
of time now given to this work by the 
field forces. 

“It should be remembered that much 
of the time devoted to public relations 
by fieldmen is donated during noon 
hours when films are shown and talks 
delivered before local civic organiza- 
tions or in the evening before educa- 
tional classes of agents and others. This 


reflects the fine spirit that prevails 
throughout the field staff and shows 
their interest in our program when 


they are willing to give of their time to 
further this work in our territory. 


Fire Prevention Week Observance 


“The special activities of field clubs 
during Fire Prevention Week far ex- 
ceeded any previous year since our pub- 
lic relations program was inaugurated. 

“Based upon information received 
from 17 field club public relations com- 
mittee chairmen, there were 146 talks 
given to a total audience of about 35,000 
including many school children. There 
were 254 showings of sound films which 
does not include many local television 
and theatre showings. 

“The material prepared by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
radio stations and newspapers was used 
extensively throughout our territory. 
For instance, the Pennsylvania Field 
Club solicited and secured radio time 


New York Agents’ Offices 


Are Moved to Syracuse 
Headquarters of the New York State 


Association of Insurance Agents, Inc., 
will be moved to the University Build- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y., on December 15, 
it is announced by Joseph A. Neumann, 
association president. 

Mr. Neumann commented that this 
move has been contemplated for some 
time due to its central location from 
which the needs of the membership can 
be better served. The new office will 
be under the direction of Executive 
Secretary John G. Mayer. 

State Association Service, Inc., the 
premium financing organization oper- 
ated by the New York State Associa- 
tion for the benefit of its member 
agents, will continue at its present ad- 
dress, 921 Marine Trust Building, Buf- 
falo, under the supervision of Jay W. 
Rose, secretary-treasurer. 





on 32 stations and supplied every news- 
paper in their territory with appropriate 
material for use during Fire Prevention 
Week. 

“The cooperation of local agents has 
been a factor in promoting the ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week, more 
particularly in connection with the Fire 
Waste Council of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the annual award 
program for local newspapers and radio 
stations sponsored by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Fire Safety Associations 


“During 1950 the regularly organized 
Fire Safety Associations completed 19 
town inspections. (There were three in 
Maryland, two in Massachusetts, one in 
New Jersey. seven in New York, and 
six in Pennsylvania.) 

“Copies of condensed reports on each 
town inspection were sent to member 
companies but in addition, our files con- 
tain many newspaper articles and com- 
plimentary letters from town officials 
and civic groups all indicating that 
these projects rank high in public rela- 
tions value to our business. 

“For the 14 completed town inspec- 
tions reported, we show 4,000 buildings 
inspected with 7,300 hazards detected 
for follow-up by local committees of 
townspeople and local fire departments. 

“Members will recall that we do not 
attempt any enforced correction of de- 
fects found during these town inspec- 
tions but rely entirely upon the interest 
and desire of the local people to correct 
any deficiences discovered during town 
inspections. 

“During these inspections Fire Safety 
Association members delivered 45 talks 
before schools and civic clubs, and 51 
sound films were shown. 

“Six hundred and _ twenty-nine in- 
spectors attended and a total of 17 
days was required to complete the 
work. 

“This is a truly remarkable showing 
considering the fact that this effort was 
inaugurated only two years ago in New 
Jersey and since that time has been or- 


ganized by your committee in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Delaware, Maryland and Washington, 


“We have urged Fire Safety Associa- 
tions to concentrate on towns of less 
than 10,000 population and avoid all 
reference to local insurance rate levels 
or appraisal of fire defenses and water 
supplies. Each town inspection is 
strictly a locally sponsored affair and 
one where the Fire Safety Association 
donates its service to the community in 
the interest of saving lives and conserv- 
ing property.” 


Bogardus, Tuttle and York are New 
Executive Officers for Atlantic Co, 


Blackstone Studios 
J. ARTHUR BOGARDUS 


The Atlantic Mutual and Centennial 
Insurance Companies have announced 
executive changes for next year, which 
have been approved by trustees and di- 
rectors, and will be formally acted upon 
at the expiration of the officers’ present 
terms next February. 

William D. Winter, having reached 
retirement age under the companies’ 
pension plan, will retire as chairman 
but remain on the board in an advisory 
capacity as chairman of the executive 
committee. 

J. Arthur Bogardus will move up from 
president to chairman of the board and 
become the companies’ chief executive 
officer. 


Tuttle New President 


Franklin B. Tuttle, now executive 
vice president of the companies, will 
become president. 

Miles F. York, now vice president in 
charge of the Pacific division, will be- 
come executive vice president of the 
companies and move from San Fran- 


to New York. 


cisco 
Herriot Small will continue in San 
Francisco as vice president and suc- 


ceed Mr. York as general manager of 
the Pacific division. Other officers will 
remain unchanged. 


Biographical Sketches 


Mr. Bogardus was elected president 
of the Atlantic Companies in 1946. He 
was first employed by Atlantic as an 
office boy in 1904 and advanced through 
various departments until he was ap- 
pointed as vice president in 1930. During 
his early Atlantic years he attended 
night classes at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Accounts and Finance 
and is a graduate of the New Jersey 
Law School. He subsequently lectured 
on ocean marine insurance at New 
York University and before the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. 

In 1934 Mr. Bogardus was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and a trustee of 
Atlantic. He is vice president of the 
Life Saving Benevolent Association; a 
trustee of the Union Square Savings 
Bank; a director of the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters, the 
Board of Underwriters of New York, 
the United States Salvage Association; 
the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, and Guardian Life In- 
surance Co., and a member of the board 
of governors of the Insurance Institute 
of America and of the board of mana- 





Matar 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 


gers of the American Marine Hull In- 
surance Syndicate. 


Franklin B. Tuttle 

Mr. Tuttle received his baptism in 
the insurance business with the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association, 
where he was employed upon gradua- 
tion from Yale University in 1922, serv- 
ing in the association’s New York and 
Trieste offices. In 1927 he joined the 
inland marine department of the In- 





MILES F. YORK 


surance Company of North America 
When Atlantic decided to broaden its 
activities in 1931 Mr. Tuttle was i 
vited to organize its inland marine de- 
partment. : 
Mr. Tuttle was appointed an assistatt 
vice president in 1935, a vice president 
in 1938, and was elected executive vice 
president and a member of the boar 
of the three Atlantic Companies in 1*#. 
Responsible for organizing and col 
ducting the companies’ fire underwriting 
activities, which were started in 
he later saw the automobile depatt 
ments of the companies safely launched 
He is secretary and a director of te 
Insurance Society of New York, where 
he assisted in organizing its first 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Ocean Marine Insurance Undergoes Readjustments 
To Conform With Changing Geopolitical Picture 


Current Year Premium Income Still in Downward Trend, But Recent Import 
Bulge and Easing of Dollar Shortage Portends Leveling Off; War 
Risk Underwriting Uneventful Except for Far East Trouble 


With the approach of the new year, 
which is just around the corner, the 
time has arrived to weigh carefully 
events of the current year, now coming 
to a close, in a retrospective light which 
in a degree may serve as a yardstick 
to measure the transition into the year 
ahead. The current year has labored 
under many onerous problems giving 
rise to ever changing conditions and 
trade patterns. 

The one event which probably trans- 
cended all others was the advent of the 
United Nations police action in Korea, 
the significance of which was of mo- 
mentous importance to the free world. 
It demonstrated very emphatically the 
unity of purpose of the United Na- 
tions, also its determination to face an 
issue head on and to implement its 
decision with force when required. This 
display of cooperation by a community 
of nations in a common effort to oppose 
the forces of Communist aggressors was 
indeed heartening and singularly an im- 
pressive exhibition of unfaltering reso- 
lution. It marked an historic milestone 
which should go down into posterity. 
Basic Changes in International Trade 

Not unlike other years in this post 
war era, the current year found our 
economy largely dominated by geo- 
political considerations. Several factors 
of a basic nature in international trade 
are now undergoing transformation un- 
der compelling influences such as the 
rearmament program and the gradual 
subsidence of dollar shortages in for- 
eign.countries. Foreign nations are be- 
ing urged to remove import and ex- 
change controls along with other trade 
deterrents of an emergency nature es- 
tablished in recent years for self preser- 
vation purposes. 

As one example of improved condi- 
tions Canada, until recently under much 
economic pressure, audaciously freed its 
dollar and according to reports coming 
to hand from abroad currency condi- 
tions in Great Britain appear to be 
looking up. Here and there in other 
places there are signs that the stringent 
circumstances under which foreign trade 
has been conducted are being alle- 
viated. 

Greater strength and stability in the 
currencies of many foreign nations is 
manifesting itself concurrent with the 
imcrease in their gold and dollar re- 
serves, and, in event of continued im- 
Provement in that direction, presages 
conditions favorable to the eventful re- 
activation of international trade on a 
multilateral basis. 

Cargo Premiums and Losses Lower 
The trend in the export picture has 
been sporadic and it is reported that in 
August of this year imports into the 
United States exceeded exports for the 
first time since 1937. Later reports in 
September of this year disclose that 
xports have again exceeded imports 
notwithstanding the bulge in the latter. 
Following the trend in international 
trade ocean marine cargo premiums re- 
ceded somewhat though a measure of 
the reduction may be attributed to ex- 
tremely keen competition both at home 
and abroad, which in many cases, has 
tesulted in rate levels much lower than 
sent teasonably have been anticipated 
several years ago. 


Conversely, there are _ indications 


By Georce INsELMAN 
Assistant Manager, Marine Office of America 


pointing toward substantial improve- 
ment in losses generally, including the 
theft and pilferage menace. The Se- 
curity Bureau, Inc. of New York, or- 
ganized for the purpose of suppressing 
theft and pilferage in the Port of New 
York is still functioning with the same 
vigor to combat and retard this menace. 

The Packaging Committee of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, formed to cope with the 
much publicized degeneration in export 
packing, is assiduously and effectively 
applying itself to this problem. To fur- 
ther these preventive measures, book- 
lets embracing loss prevention recom- 
mendations promulgated by the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance and 
the Packaging Committee of the Mari- 
time Association have been given world- 
wide circulation. 

Only Small Share of ERP Insurance 

The position of marine underwriters 
in this market in relation to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program shipments is 
said to be the same in that statistics 


continue to show that marine under- 
writers here are receiving only a very 
small share of this business. Diligent 
efforts are being continued to endeavor 
to work out some arrangement with the 
authorities under which marine under- 
writers in this market will receive a 
reasonably fair share of the insurance 
on shipments made available to foreign 
interests under the European Recovery 
Program. 

The boom in imports, according to 
foreign trade circles, is expected to con- 
tinue unabated in the new year in 
which event, and assuming that this 
expectation materializes, the traditional 
import gap in foreign trade may disap- 
pear from the scene, at least for the 
time being although the easing of dol- 
lar shortages in foreign countries may 
have the effect of augmenting exports. 

Marine cargo premium income will 
benefit materially by the recent import 
boom and this betterment should serve 
to improve the over-all position. It is 
said that importers and customs person- 
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nel have been taxed 
keep pace with the 
traffic. 

Well organized trade drives are re- 
portedly under way to develop further 
markets here for European goods. It is 
asserted the European groups have been 
making penetrating surveys here on 
questions of distribution, stylings and 
kindred matters to further the sale of 
their products in this country. Heavier 
shipments are_also said to be arriving 
from Latin America, all of which por- 
tends a large influx of foreign goods 
and commodities. 

Government Action Aids Import Trade 

The Administration’s plans for pre- 
paredness have patently stimulated the 
prolific import traffic. The reported 
planning to convert domestic producing 


facilities to the manufacture of mate- 
rials for war is said to have caused 
foreign traders to seek out foreign 


sources of production for various types 
of merchandise. Advices from the West 
Coast indicate that vast quantities of 
cargo are moving into the San Fran- 
cisco area from the Far East, much of 
which is said to be of an _ essential 
nature earmarked for stock piling. 

The carriage of cargo by air in for- 
eign trade has made important strides. 
Moving out of the adolescent stages 
international aviation has progressed 
rapidly. One of the essentials giving 
rise to this phenomenal expansion is 
stated to have been the development of 
world codification of standards and 
methods. 

Aggressively this 
industry has made available a 
wide shipping service which is increas- 
ingly playing an important role in facili- 
tating and encouraging the interchange 
of goods in foreign trade 

Hull Premiums Decline 

Marine premiums derived from com- 
mercial hull risks lost ground to some- 
what lower levels with the exception of 


comparatively new 
world- 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 


St. Paul’s Chapel, at Broadway and 
Fulton Street, is a chapel-of-ease of 
Trinity Parish. In English ecclesiastical 
law, a chapel-of-ease is a chapel built 
by the Mother Church for the ease and 
convenience of its parishioners. The 
term is wonderfully expressive of this 
old chapel which serves downtown New 
York business people as a haven of 
ease and rest. St. Paul’s is one of five 
chapels now maintained by Trinity Par- 
ish. As need for expansion was evi- 
denced, a number of the former chapels, 
such as St. George’s, oldest of the par- 
ish, St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie and Grace 
Church have become independent cor- 
porations, all endowed by Trinity Parish. 

St. Paul’s not only has the distinction 
of being the only and the oldest orig- 
inal unaltered public building on Man- 
hattan Island; it has the further dis- 
tinction of being the only building which 
turns its back on the great street known 
as Broadway and faces the Hudson 
River, which before the day of the 
skyscrapers, could be from its 
grounds 


seen 


Opened in 1766 
Opened for worship on October 30, 
1766, St. Paul’s is a fine example of 
It was designed 


Georgian architecture. 


by Thomas MacBean, a Scotsman. Un- 
til last month. St. Paul’s had been closed 
for repairs for some time. As in the 
case with Trinity which underwent ex- 
tensive renovation in anticipation of the 
100th anniversary of the consecration of 
the present edifice in 1946, no change 
from the original structure, either ex- 
ternally or internally was permitted. 
This adherence to the original lines and 
appearance preserves the fine tradition 
of both structures. The same course is 
followed in connection with the grave- 
stones in both churchyards. When, as 
often happens, a descendant of a distin- 
guished man or woman buried in either 
of the two churchyards wishes to re- 
store a tomb or monument, it is allowed 
only on condition that the restoration 
be made exactly in conformity with the 
original. sSoit:is that while tall buildings 
have risen ‘and are planned to supplant 
so many historical sites in New York 
City, Trinity and St. Paul maintain their 
traditions and still offer breathing space 
to visitors and passersby. 

Yet another distinction of St. Paul’s 
Chapel is that it was. by resolution of 
Congress that George Washineton and 
his official party on Avril 30, 1789, came 
directly to St. Paul’s for religious. serv- 
ices, following his inauguration as first 
President of the United States at Fed- 





urches Grace Downtown New York 


eral Hall, now the Sub-Treasury Build- 
ing at Wall and Nassau Streets. The 
service was conducted by the Right 
Reverend Samuel Provoost, D.D., who 
was Bishop of New York, Rector of 
Trinity Parish, and Chaplain of the 
United States Senate. 


Washington Worshipped at St. Paul’s 


Thereafter, Washington 
regularly at St. 
remained in New 


worshipped 
Paul’s as long as he 
York. “In St. Pawl’s 


may be seen the original pew occupied 


by Washington with his initials, G. W., 
carved on the name plate. There also 
may be seen the pew of Governor 
George Clinton of New York. Tablets 
record the records of many famous men 
and the three feathers of the Prince of 
Wales still surmount the high pulpit. 
The relationship of St. Paul’s Chapel 
io Trinity seems to exemplify the Kip- 






ling line on Canada and the Mothe 
Country: “Daughter am I in gy 
mother’s house, but mistress in my own” 
Under established procedure of _ the 
Anglican and Episcopal Churches, the 
rector of the Mother Church and the 
vestry serve the entire parish and t 
each chapel is assigned a vicar. Presen 
vicar of St. Paul’s is the Reverend 
Robert C. Hunsicker. 

It follows that the activities of the 
church and the chapel are closely allied 
Like Trinity, St. Paul’s keeps her door 
open and engages in many activities on 
behalf of workers in the downtown area, 
On Sunday mornings, Andrew  Tietjen, 
associate organist at Trinity, directs 4 
program of choral music by the Trinity 
Choir of St. Paul’s Chapel, which js 
broadcast from St. Paul’s Chapel over a 
national hook-up of the Columbia Broad- 
casting system, 


John Street Methodist Church 


(Continued from Page 13) 


teresting background. A native New 
Yorker, he is the son of Frank Moss, 
a noted criminal lawyer of New York, 
who was First Assistant District Attor- 
ney during the tenure of Charles Whit- 
man, later to become Governor, as Dis- 
trict Attorney. Dr. Moss is a graduate 
of Columbia University and of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
From Drew he was awarded a_ year’s 
Fellowship at the University of Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

In World War J, he went to India 
for the Methodist Board of Missions and 
while there he was one of several Meth- 
odist missionaries who served as chap- 
lains of the British Army in India. 
Upon his return to this country, he was 


secretary for India for the Board of 


Missions for eight years, following 
which he was successively pastor at 
Jamaica, Long Island New York Ave- 


nue Methodist Church in Brooklyn and 
at Bay Shore, Long Island, before com- 
ing to the John Street Church, in 1946. 
During World War II he served, 1941- 
1948, as chaplain for the New York 
State Guard, 13th regiment at Brooklyn 
and “he is ‘now a chaplain on reserve. 

Dr. Moss is presently engaged in re- 
vising and bringing up-to-date the 
“Storv of the Mother Church of Ameri- 
can Methodism,” the last edition of 
which was prepared by his predecessor, 
Dr. Robert H. Dolliver. 
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Old Rigging Loft, 120 William Street 
Hired for Methodist Preaching House 
in 1767. 





Wallst.Synagorue 


The Wall Street Synagogue is located 
at 12 Dutch Street. For 13 years it was 


housed in the building at 35 Maiden 
Lane, but four years ago the Dutch 
Reformed Church of America turned 


over to the Synagogue the deed to its 
building at 12 Dutch Street. 

The history of this site is a curious 
one. The early Dutch colonists who set- 
tled in New Amsterdam established 
their Dutch Reformed Church in a loft 
above an old mill on what is now Dutch 
Street. When the first Jews migrated 
from Brazil in 1654, they found no place 
suitable for their religious services and 
used the same loft above the mill. In 
later years the Jews constructed a 


tabernacle of their own, and somewhat 
later the edifice of the Dutch Church 
was destroyed by fire. Thereupon the 
Jewish settlers returned the hospitality 
of the Dutch by offering a portion 0 
their synagogue until another church 
could be built. “Through this transfer 
to the Wali Street Synagogue congre- 
gation,” declared Rabbi Hager, minister 
of the Synagogue, “the latest chapter 
has been written in this saga of friend- 
ship between the faiths.” 

The building houses the Beth Ha- 
Medrosch, library, editorial and admin- 
istrative office of the “Synagogue Light, 
Information Center, Veterans Bureat, 
and offices for philanthropic activities 
in the financial and insurance district. 
The Synagogue has a daily attendance 
of about 200, but on the Jewish Memo- 
rial Days about 3,000 persons avail 
themselves of the several services of- 
fered. 
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Newcomer - Our 


Known as the War Memorial Church 
of Wall Street, Our Lady of Victory 
is situated in the heart of the downtown 
insurance district. Most of its attend- 
ance is drawn from the insurance and 
brokerage offices and the banks in the 
Wall Street area. The first air-condi- 
tioned church in New York City, it has 
4 seating capacity of 600. But on Holy- 
days 25,000 persons flock to attend its 
21 Masses, and this huge crowd is very 
smoothly handled. There is a Mass every 
15 minutes; one in the main church on 
the hour and half-hour; and in the 
chapel downstairs the Masses are cele- 
brated at the quarter-hours. A double 
line forms outside the church, winds 
itself around the block; those who have 
heard Mass leave by one door; the 
waiting line enters by another. There 
are seven or eight policemen on duty 
io help keep the congregation moving 
in the right direction so that there is 
no confusion. 

The daily attendance at this small, 
new church is about 5,000, more than 
half of which are worshippers who go 
to the noon-day religious services. There 
are five priests in residence at the 
church; and two Augustinian priests 
come in daily to help. The Right Rev. 
Mser. Richard J. Pigott is the pastor; 
his assistants are Rev. Stephen Seccor, 
Rev. Nicholas Moore, Rev. Daniel Don- 
ovan and Rev. Patrick J. Sheridan. 

Realized Need for Church 

The story behind the building of a 
new church in a non-residential area 
is an interesting one. Before he became 
a priest, Archbishop J. Francis Maclin 
tyre of Los Angeles worked in a broker- 
age house in the Wall Street sector. He 


realized the need for a church in_ his 
Vicinity; the other three downtown 
Catholic churches were not close to 
the Wall Street area and at that on 


Holydays the congregation spil'ed out 
onto the streets. He was admitted to the 
priesthood became chancellor and later 
auxiliary bishop under Cardinal Spell- 
man. He kept hammering at his pet idea 
of building a church in the financial 
area, and under the Cardinal he was 
in an ideal position to accomplish a 
great deal in that direction. 

Cardinal Spellman had at his disposal 
$2,400,000 from the residuary estate left 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral by the late 
Major Edward Bowes, to be adminis- 
tered at the discretion of the Cardinal. 
He decided to allocate a portion of those 
funds toward building a new church on 
Wall Street and the search for an avail- 
able spot began. Finally, the present 
site at Pine and William Streets, one 
block from Wall Street, was chosen and 
the land was paid for with $125,000 from 
the Bowes estate. 

On July 3, 1944, the Cardinal assigned 
Rev. Richard J. Pigott as the first pas- 
tor, and he was given the task of build- 





Nt. Peter’s Church 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ion, and for 113 years the oldest Catho- 
lie parish of New York paid ground rent 
t9 the oldest Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the city. The rectory is now 
na building ad‘oining the church, which 
Was first a convent, then a school and 
then a convent again. Its large, heavy 
door is painted cherry red in a_ holly 
green frame, and where the bell should 
he is a brass plate reading “Please Walk 
In, On the former rectory site, Dun & 
Bradstreet are in process of erecting a 
‘arge office building. 

he present church building and the 
Moperty were sold at auction on the 
Merchants Exchange in downtown New 
York in 1844. It was bought back by a 
Vatholic, Gregory Dillon, and the deed 
landed over to Archbishop Hughes, who 
lured it over to the pastor, This con- 
‘ttuted another “first” for St. Peter's, 
4 up to that time priests were never 
llowed to handle church property, 














Lady of Victory 


ing a new church on the site. Father 
Pigott began his new “parish” in an 
unused restaurant at 23 William Street 
while the church was being built. He 
lived for a time at the rectory of St. 
Peter’s and Msgr. Moore, the pastor 
there, gave him $1,000 contribution to- 
ward the building fund. The cornerstone 
was laid in September, 1946. 
The church was dedicated in 
1947, with 10,000 persons 


June, 
packing the 














was seeking contributions for his new 
church an amateur theatrical group in 


the financial district which 


for his benefit. Its membership is 


mixed group—Catholics, Protestants and 
Father 
Pigott it has become a permanent part 
of the social life of Our Lady of Vic- 
tory. It presents a show every year, in 
December, at the Hotel Astor and has 
thus far put on six, the last show taking 
place last week. Insurance firms repre- 
sented by members of the cast include 
Indemnity In- 


Jews—and since the show for 


Fidelity & Casualty Co., 








OUR LADY 


streets for the ceremony. Cardinal Spell- 
man asked that the church be erected 
as a war memorial for members of the 
armed forces, and the name, Our Lady 
of Victory, was chosen. 

The insurance companies and insur- 
ance brokerage offices in the financial 
district were heavy contributors to the 
building fund. At the time Father Pigott 


OF VICTORY 
surance Co. of North America, Metro- 
politan Life, R. A. Fulton & Co. and 


Reynolds & Co. 


Another social activity of the church 
Friday Club. This group 
lac ’ - y , %o » - - 

has a dinner at Whyte’s Restaurant on 


is the First 
the Thursday preceding the First Fri- 
day of each month, at which there is 
always one speaker. 





which was in the care of lay trustees. 
It marked the beginning of the breaking 
up of the trustee system in New York. 
The history of free public Catholic 
parish education in the state of New 
York had its beginnings in the estab- 
lishment in 1800 of St. Peter’s Free 
School, which maintained a continuous 
existence for 140 years. At the time St. 
Peter’s Free School was established no 
public school existed in New York City. 
The school at one time had a peak at- 
tendance of 1,800 pupils, but was discon- 
tinued in 1940, the residents of the 
parish now numbering only 300. 
Painting Hangs Over Altar 
Over the main altar of St. Peter’s 
hangs a painting of The Crucifixion by 
Jose Vallejo, a celebrated Mexican ar- 
tist. This painting was one of ten 
brought back from Mexico in 1792 by 
Father O’Brien, who had gone there 
seeking funds for the struggling young 
parish. The other nine, which would con- 
stitute a valuable addition to any art 
collection, have disappeared and a re- 
cent exhaustive search has failed to re- 


veal the slightest clue to their where- 
abouts. 

The neighborhood changes in the 
parish of St. Peter’s in the past 100 
vears have been completely drastic. 
Across from it, on Barclay Street, is 
the Woolworth Building; facing it on 
Church Street, is the new Post Office. 
And so its services have been altered 


to fit these changes. On the Holydays 
about 20,000 workers in the downtown 
area attend its 16 Masses. Every day 
there are morning and noon-day Masses 
and other religious services for their 
convenience; about 4,000 persons visit 
the church daily. There are six resident 
priests to minister to the spiritual needs 
of its immense non-resident congrega- 
tion. 

On the educational-social side there 
is the Barclay Street Institute, which 
consists of courses in church liturgy and 
forums on current events. There is a 
literary round table which discusses lat- 
est best sellers with outstanding men 
in the field of criticism, and a forum 
on the theatre. It runs a very active 





called itself 
the Wall Street Follies, put on a show 
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lending library, which last month cele- 
brated its seventh anniversary. In those 
seven years it has circulated 74,000 
books. It has a membership of more 
than 1,000 and keeps a current library 
of 5,000 books on hand. / 

The pastor is Right Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
ward R. Moore; his assistants are Rev. 
Joseph G. McIntyre, who is the church 
historian; Rev. John G. Russell, Rev. 
Harold J. Robertson, Rev. Henry J. 
Gebhard and Rev. John M. Oéester- 
reicher. It has a seating capacity of 
1,400—800 in the upper church and 600 
in the lower. 

At the time the present church was 
built, a marble plaque was placed over 
the center door with a Latin inscription. 
This plaque was recently removed and 


remounted on the front wall of the 
church in a_ position convenient for 
passers-by to read. Under the plaque 


is a translation of the inscription, which 
reads: “Unto the Great Eternal and 
Most Holy God and in Honor of St. 
Peter the Apostle, Their Heavenly 
Patron, the Devout Followers of the 
Faith of our Fathers have Restored 
this Temple Consumed by Age to its 
Present more Ample Form for a Work 
and a Worship Yet More Distinguished.” 


Trinity Parish Church 


(Continued from Page 12) 

1697 to 1776, the original bui'ding stood. 
In 1776, General George Washington oc- 
cupied New York for a brief period and 
he and his men worshipped at Trinity. 
After he had withdrawn to Long 
Island, there came the Great Fire of 
September 21, 1776, which included Trin- 
ity Church in its devastation. The ruins 
became known as the “Burnt Church” 
and on the same site, in 1788, the second 
church was begun. It was consecrated 
on March 25, 1790. In the intervening 
vears, the congregation met at St. Paul’s 
Chapel. 

A winter of heavv snows in 1839 dam- 
aged the roof of Trinity Church and 
caused the supporting columns to buckle. 
The second church was torn down and 
the present building was erected. Con- 
secration took place on Ascension Day, 
May 21 1846. The architect and builder 
was Richard Upjohn, one of the fore- 
most ecclesiastical architects of the pasi 
century. The style is English Perpen- 
dicular Gothic. Its graceful spire, which 
in the early days faced the Hudson 
River, was the landmark from which 
ships took their bearings. 

Old Church Bells in Tower 

In the tower of Trinity Church are 
some of the oldest church bells in this 
country. On August 14, 17%7, the Ves- 
try learned that the “Ring of Bells” for 
Trinity Church had arrived on the good 
ship Favorite. Later other bells were 
added, all cast in the Mears Foundry 
in London. For many years Trinity’s 
chimes have welcomed the New Year 
and they have been heard by millions 
of listeners over radio networks. Bank- 
ers and business men in the financial 
district have asked that the chimes be 
played on patriotic occasions; and on 
great days of the nation’s history, such 
as the end of World War II, the chimes 
have sounded throughout the day. 

A description of the interior of Trinity 
defies space limitations. Through the 
great bronze door at the Broadway en- 
trance, a memorial to John Jacob Astor 
by his son, William Waldorf Astor, one 
enters a scene of breath-taking beauty 
The stained glass windows, the figures 
of the Christ and the saints, the high 
altar and the reredos, the statuary, all 
the paraphernalia of dignity and beauty 
are to be found. 

Trinity Church Treasures 

At Trinity are gold and _ jeweled 
chalices, most of the jewels having been 
family heirlooms; other handsome com- 
munion vessels and beautiful vestments 
Among Trinity’s treasures are a silver 
baptismal bason given by King William 
and Queen Mary; a set of communion 
silver presented by Queen Anne; two 
silver alms basons from King George 
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III; a gold chalice and paten from the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul in the City of Lon- 
don; the third replica in existence of a 
silver chalice found in the tomb of 
Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1193-1205, presented in honor of 
Trinity’s 250th anniversary. 

These treasures are seen only on 
suitable occasions through arrangement 
with the sexton. Also used on special 
occasions is the King’s Bible, a gift of 
King George VI of England, the fly-leaf 
inscribed in the King’s own handwriting, 
presented on the occasion of Trinity’s 
250th anniversary. This is a great vol- 
ume, lectern-size, and is the regular 
King James Bible. 

Trinity Churchyard outdates Trinity 


Parish itself. The gravestones number 
1186 and private family vaults, 89. 
Trinity Churchyard was __ specifically 


granted to the Parish in the Royal 
Charter of 1697 but had previously been 
used by the city as a cemetery. It was 
a burying place set apart by early 
settlers before Trinity’s first church was 
erected. The oidest gravestone on which 
the inscription is still legible records the 
death of Richard Churcher, a lad of 
five, who died August 5, 1681. The 
names inscribed on the tombs are the 
names which made the history of Old 
New York. An_ excellent booklet, 
“Churchyards of Trinity Parish, 1697- 
1947,” has been published under direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles W. Gerstenberg, as 
editorial consultant, and Suzette G. 
Stuart, editorial researcher. 

For some examples, there is William 
Bradford, “The Printer,” born May 20, 
1663, known as “The Father of Our 
Press.” William Bradford came to this 
country in 1682, the year of Penn’s first 
landing. He returned to England and 
came back to America with his press in 
1685 and in that year, 21 years before 
Benjamin Franklin was born, he pro- 
duced his Almanak for the year 1686. 
He was the first man in the colonies to 
maintain freedom of the press against 
suppression of his output. 

In Trinity Churchyard are to be 
found the tombs of Robert Fulton, in- 
ventor of the steamboat; Albert Galla- 
tin, Thomas Jefferson’s Secretary of the 
Treasury; Alexander Hamilton; scores 
of other famous figures. Near the Broad- 
way fence, north of the church, is the 
Firemen’s Monument. The Empire 
Steam Engine Co., No. 42, was part of 
the Metropolitan Fire Department, made 
up entirely of volunteers. In 1865, when 
the volunteer department was disbanded 
it was noted in the Vestry minutes that. 
“No. 42” had asked consent for their 
erection in Trinity Churchyard of a 
monument to deceased members of the 
company who have been killed in the 
War Between the States or in the dis- 
charge of their duties as firemen. 

Transition Has Been Sure 

The transition of Trinity Church from 
a parish of the Church of England 
whose neighboring parishioners com- 
prised the elite of the social life of the 
new country, the carriage trade of Old 
New York, to the Trinity Church which 
now serves the teeming business sec- 
tion of Manhattan has been gradual but 
sure. 

Office workers come to the daily cele- 
bration of Holy Communion, the noon 
time services and three other daily serv- 
ices as well as three weekly organ re- 
citals. The church maintains a splendid 
organ, with an organist and an associate 
organist. In its Chapel of All Saints the 
Blessed Sacrament is always reserved. 
The chapel is much used for meditation 
and prayer. 

In addition to ministrations to her 
regular parishioners who come from 
many parts of the metropolitan area to 
attend Sunday and_ other _ services, 
Trinity Church is constantly in touch 
with the expressed needs and desires 
of the downtown community, and offers 
business people many special opportuni- 
ties for worship and religious study. 

Holds Evening Lectures 

\ series of early evening lectures 
given this fall in the Parish Hall, 74 
Trinity Place, on “The Church’s Answer 


Home Changes at Atlanta 
The Home Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced retirement of Arnold A. Hepp, 
manager of the service department at 
Atlanta, Ga.. effective January 1. M 
Hepp will be succeeded by Donald G. 
Thomas who has been promoted from 
special agent to manager. 


HOME DIVIDEND RAISED 

Harold V. Smith president of the 
Home, has announced that the di- 
rectors of the company at their meet- 
ing December 11 declared a dividend of 
90 cents a share payable February 1, 
to stockho'ders of record Januarv 2. 
This is at an annual rate of $1.80 a 
share as compared with the annual rate 
of $1.60 a share paid during the current 
year. 


to Our Need,” delivered by well-known 
clergymen, brought such enthusiastic 
response that a new series for the Tues- 
day evenings between New Year’s and 
Lent has been announced. A buffet sup- 
per at 5:30 p.m. (nominal cost) is served 
for those coming directly from their 
offices. Meanwhile classes for discussion 
and religious teaching are being held, 
some following the noon service and 
some in the late afternoon. These 
classes are in response to a question- 
naire handed persons at the door at 
weekday services. 

Trinity Church and St. Paul’s Chapel 
are open every day in the year from 
early morning until evening. An unend- 
ing stream of people visit them each day. 
The two churches have the unique fea- 
ture of providing a “Priest at the Desk” 
stationed at the main entrance from 
11:30 to 1:30 p.m., daily, so that people 
seeking advice and spiritual ministra- 
tions may be sure someone is there to 
help them. 

At the mid-day half hour services, 
Monday through Friday, throughout the 
vear with special preachers in Advent 
and Lent, hundreds of people from the 
area take time from their luncheon 
hour to attend these services. The pres- 
ent rector, the Reverend Frederic Flem- 
ing, D.D., has served since November 
14, 1932. In its long history, the church 
has been served by only 12 rectors, Dr. 
Fleming being the twelfth. The vicar is 
the Reverend Canon Bernard C. New- 
man. George Mead, D. Mus., is the pres- 
ent organist and choirmaster and An- 
drew Tietjen is his associate. 


i 








Firemen’s Marks 95th Anniversary; 
Nearly 1,000 at Luncheon in Newark 





JOHN R. COONEY 


Nearly 1,000 leaders in insurance, busi- 
ness, civic enterprises and government 
attended the luncheon given by the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Co. at its home office 
at 10 Park Place, Newark, N. J., last 
Thursday, December 7, when the com- 
pany celebrated its 95th anniversary. 
The reception line was headed by Presi- 
dent John R. Cooney, Executive Vice 
President William B. Reardon and Vice 
President Charles W. Payne. Other of- 
ficers of the company were also present 
to greet cuests. 

The Firemen’s is parent company of 
the Loyalty Group, one of the largest 
in the fire-casualty field; other compa- 
nies in the group are the Girard Fire 
& Marine, National-Ben Franklin, Con- 
cordia Fire of Milwaukee, Milwaukee 
Mechanics, Metropolitan Casualty and 
Commercial Casualty. 

Christopher A. Gough, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the New Jersey State De- 


parment of Banking and Insurance, con- 
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WILLIAM B. REARDEN 


veyed official congratulations of New 
Jersey to the Firemen’s chief executives, 
Other members of the Department ac- 
companied Mr. Gough. 

On December 3, 1855, the Firemen’s 
began operations under the laws of New 
Jersey. As time passed business ex- 


panded and near the close of the cen- 
tury the capital was $1,000,000. 

At the end of 1949 capital of the Fire- 
men’s was $12,975,000, net surplus on an 
acttal market value basis was $25,399,- 


CHARLES W. PAYNE 


022 and total assets of the group on 4 
market value basis $182,080,135. Further 
increases have been made in 1950. Net 
premiums written by the group during 
1949 totaled $111.441.983. which com- 
pares with $55,423,995 written in 1945. 
Underwriting results of the group have 
been excellent. 

Development of the Loyalty Group 
started in 1916 when the Mechanics an 
Girard were acquired. Other companies 
were added as years passed with the 
last acquisitions in 1929, 

Mr. Cooney, who has been. with the 
Firemen’s since 1914, was made execu- 
tive vice president and a director in 1931 
and in October, 1934, became president, 
succeeding Neal Bassett. Mr. Cooney 
is assisted by an efficient staff of exect 
tives and department heads and the City 
of Newark is justly proud of the long 
history and fine accomplishments of the 
Firemen’s and its associated companies. 
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ak} Philip J. Priore — 


U.S. Manager of World’s Oldest Insurance Company (Sun Insurance Office) 
and President of National Automobile Underwriters Association, Started Career 
in Hartford, His Native City; First Activities Were in Automobile Insurance 
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When Philip J. Priore, long with the 
organization, was elected United States 
manager of the Sun Insurance Office he 
leading 
of the oldest fire insurance 
The Sun Insur- 
ance Office 1710. Its 
name is known in every country of the 
world, not only because of the interna- 
tional aspect of its business but over 
the decades millions of people have seen 
that name in electric lights in Trafalgar 
Square, London, where the mammoth 
electric sign flashes the name of the 
company as well as telling how old it is. 
When the Germans started the blitz the 
Sun Insurance Office electric sign went 
black as did everything else in London 
after nightfall. When the lights were 
turned on again some months ago Tra- 
falgar Square was blocked with a mob 
of peonle in holiday spirit because they 
knew the war was now only a memory 
and things were back to normal. 


became the representative in 
this country 
world. 


founded in 


company in the 
was 


President of National Automobile 
Underwriters Association 


In addition to being head of the 
Sun organization in the United States 
Mr. Priore is also president of National 
Automobile Underwriters Association in 
which post he succeeded Arthur Polley, 
vice president of the Hartford Fire. Mr. 
Priore’s entire business experience has 
been in the insurance field, an experi- 
ence which has included direction of 
casualty insurance matters. 

Discussing his personality an execu- 
tive of a company who has known him 
for years said to the writer 

“His paramount traits are common 
sense and sincerity. His approach to 
insurance problems is one of realism 
based on his observations made over the 
years. A down to earth character, with- 
out frills, he detests snobbery and loves 
companionship. At his place in 3riar- 
cliff, N. Y., he has a library which is not 
lust for sheds purposes. What he 
likes best in literature is classical his- 
tory.” 

The United States organization of the 
Sun has nearly 3,000 agents. In six states 
the Sun Insurance Office operates 
through general agencies. In the Ameri- 
can organization, in addition to the Sun 
Insurance Office, are the Patriotic, Sun 
Underwriters and Sun Indemnity. 


Sun Started Operations 1710 


Sun Fire Office of London is the old- 
est fire insurance company in the world. 
In an historical book about the com- 


pany, called “The Early Days of the 
Sun Fire Office,” written by the late 
Edward Baumer, he said that the com- 


pany still has the original Minute Books 
containing the record of its “Grand 
Courts” and “General Meetings” from 
the date of its inception in April, 1710. 


Prior to the time the company was 
founded fire insurance business had al- 
Ways either been the personal venture of 
one or two individuals, or was conducted 
a plan of mutual contribution by 
Which, when a loss occurred, the shares 
Founder of the Sun Fire Office was 
Charles Povey, one of whose chief char- 
acteristics was enormous ingenuity of 
Mvention. The company started with a 
% all subscribers were collected. 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


principle of 24 members 


partnership 
“share and share 


pledged to pay claims 
alike.” 

The company was successful; began 
to expand and after some decades was 
doing a world wide business. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital of £2,- 
500,C00. It entered the United States 
in August, 1882, and at the end of 1949 
the United States branch had assets of 
nearly $14,000,000. 


Born in Hartford 


Phil Priore was born in Hartford 
where his father was in the shoe busi- 
ness. After leaving public school he 
started wondering where he could get 
a job. He hoped it would be in the in- 
surance business because most of the 
lads in Hartford at the time had their 
eyes on insurance as a career as the 
most imposing business buildings in the 
city were those of insurance companies 
and insurance men were among the lead- 
ers of the community. Congressman 


Sperry, who was general counsel of the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies. recom- 
mended his appointment and he was 


assigned to the automobile department 
of that organization. 

This department was in charge of 
H. R. Clough and the superintendent 
was R: J. Rice. 

Priore was so happy in getting a job 
with one of Hartford’s great institutions 
that he didn’t realize at first how for- 
tunate he was in finding himself in a 


division of insurance protection which 
was meeting the property protective 
needs of the fastest growing industry 


in America—the automobile. He soon 
sensed this and began to pick up infor- 


mation about his job speedilv. He be- 

came an assistant to Mr. Rice, han- 
dling dealers and special risks. 
Goes With Sun * 

In February, 1919, Mr. Priore was 


sent over to New York. Later that vear 
he was approached by P. T. Kelsey. then 
United States manager of the Sun, who 
was dissatisfied with the operations of 
the company’s automobile department as 
it was operating in the red. He offered 
the job to Priore and the latter became 
superintendent of the Sun’s automobile 
department. 

The appointment turned out to be a 
wise one as the department was shortly 
in the black. Priore had his own ideas, 
and positive ones, about the rating and 
underwriting situation in automobile in- 
surance. He thought companies were not 
giving enough attention to relation of 
over-all exposure in making the ultimate 
premium effective. He felt that too 
much attention was being paid by some 
companies to individual large premium 
risks as he did not believe that because 
a risk was large it is entitled to any 
premium differential on that account. 
He had observed underwriters of some 
companies let the size of the premium 
influence the rate, with deplorable later 
results in the loss record. 

When the Sun entered the casualty 
field in the United States Priore was 
given the direction of that end of the 
Sun’s auto business. These responsibili- 


ties grew to include underwriting. pro- 
duction, public relations and all com- 
mittee work. Because of increasing 


duties in connection with the fire end of 








the business his casualty duties began 
to taper off in 1947, although he is still 
vice president of the Sun Indemnity Co. 

In meantime, the official titles of Mr. 
Priore had been changing. After being 





Fahian Bachrach 
PRIORE 


PHILIP J. 


superintendent of the automobile de- 
partment he became assistant secretary 
and about 1932 was elected vice presi- 
dent of all the American companies in 
the fleet and Assistant United States 
manager of the Sun Insurance Office. 


He became United States manager of 
the latter in August, 1949, 
The NAUA 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 

ers Association, of which Mr. Priore is 

president, was organized in 1919 as the 

National Automobile Underwriters Con- 


ference, its first manager being William 
P. Young who later became assistant 
U. S. manager of the North British & 
Mercantile. In 1926 the present name 
was adopted. Manager is J. Ross Moore, 
who has been with the association since 
1921. It makes rates for physical dam- 
age automobile Lage meget coverage and 
publishes manuals. Its membership con- 
sists of inne a 206 individual 
companies. In 1949 the companies repre- 
sented in NAUA membership had an au- 


tomobile insurance premium income of 
$549,000,000 and it will be more than 
$700,000,000 this year. 

Mr. Priore has been on the NAUA 


board of directors and on numerous 
committees including those having to do 
with rate making. He was chairman of 
the Eastern Regional Committee before 
being elected president. 

In addition to Mr. Priore and J. Vic- 
tor Herd the following have been presi- 
dents of NAUA: Guv Beardsley, Aetna 
(Fire); Charles E. Case. North British 
& Mercantile; Richard M. Bissell, Fred 
C. White, Arthur Polley of the Hart- 
ford Fire; Walter F. Beyer, Home; 
Charles Nottingham, Royal-Liverpool; 
George H. Duxbury, North British & 
Mercantile, and L. Falls, former vice 














president, American of Newark and now 
president of the Insurance Institute. 
Mr. Priore lives in Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., a New York suburb which was 
originally settled by a man named Law 
who came here from Britain with a £1 
note in his pocket, eventually became a 
leading stockholder of the Alexander 
Smith Carpet Co. and Sloane’s a- died 
a multi-millionaire. Briarcliff had a large 


hotel, often the scene of insurance con- 
ventions, but which is now a girls’ 
school. 

At the Briarcliff home of Mr. Priore 


is a beautiful rock garden in which he 
takes great pride and where he spends 
many hours on Saturdays and during 
evenings. He specializes in growing 
evergreen trees; has planted many of 
them. This place, with its many moss 
covered rocks, he keeps as natural as he 
can. 


In the way of exercise Mr. Priore 
fixes golf and plays at the Knollwood 
Country Club, White Plains, N.Y. 
Among his golfing companions are 
Harry Miller, U. S. manager, and Oscar 
C. Gleiser, deputy U. S. manager, Com- 
mercial Union; John Martin, executive 
vice president of Commercial National 
Bank; and Arthur Numer, a retired 


importer. All of them are members of 
a jolly social organization which gathers 
at the club in story telling jousts armed 
with a bill of fare consisting largely of 
spare ribs and sauerkraut. 


His Family 


Mr. Priore has two children, one, 
Louise M. Miles, residing at Syracuse, 
N. Y. She is a graduate of Syracuse 
University and took up journalism and 
in her senior year was editor of the 
“Daily Orange,” a publication of sev- 
eral thousand copies per day. His son, 
Philip, Jr. a graduate of Cornell, 
is a mechanical and aeronautical en- 
gsineer and is now employed by the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation at 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Insurance Women Lead in 


N. Y. Fire Prevention Task 


Insurance Women of Fulton County, 
N. Y., showed the men how to do a real 
job on Fire Prevention Week this year. 
Working closel V vith the fire dey 
ments in the anes of Glowarecilie’ ant 
Johnstown. the women whipped up a 
spirited campaign through radio, news- 
papers and personal appearances 

After contacting the mayors for lox 
fire prevention week proclamations, the) 
alerted the towns to the week's progr 
by distributing posters to schools, pub- 
lic buildings, and neighbrhood stores and 
leaving fire prevention leaflets in restau- 
rants and service clubs. The women par 
ticipated in a 15-minute fire safe 
broadcast, arranged for daily rad 
announcements, newspaper fe: 
ries and took turns addressing the loca 
Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions C] 
other civic groups 
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NEW BUFFALO AGENCY 


\ business name has been filed in = 


Erie County clerk’s office for the Ra 
lenmrenes Service, 88 Brunswick pale 
vard, Buffalo, N. Y., by Esther Rabin. 
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Automobile Physical Damage Premiums in 
1950 Seen at New High of $1,200,000,000 


By J. Ross Moore 


Manager, National Automobile Underwriters Association 


During the last two decades probably 
no segment of the insurance business 


has shown more phenomenal growth 


than has the premium income from un- 
derwriting of both casualty and physical 
damage protection for automobiles. Ac- 
cording to the most reliable available 
reports in 1949 the total 
premium volume for all types of auto- 
mobile insurance was approximately 
$2,500,000,000. While in this modern age 
prophecies usually are futile, there is 
every indication that 1950 will show the 
largest total in the history of the com- 
panies. 

Present available figures showed the 
total motor vehicle physical damage 
nationwide volume for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1950, was $1,183,000,000 
as compared with $950,435,000 as of June 
30, 1949, at which rate estimated writ- 
ings for the calendar year 1950 should 
exceed $1,200,000,000. Thirty years ago 
the annual volume was under $100,- 


(00,000. 
Most Cars Today Are Insured 


The percentage of the total automo- 
biles in operation in 1920 which were 
then insured was very much smaller 
than the percentage of present-day pre- 
mium volume to the total motor vehicles 
in use, the motoring public having be- 
come markedly insurance conscious in 
recent years. This consciousness was 
much increased because in the financing 
of automobile purchases, physical pro- 
tection of the vehicle has always been 
required by the financing interests. 

The manufacture of motor vehicles 
has greatly accelerated since the end of 
World War II and. barring unforeseen 
setbacks in production, it is estimated 
that 1950 will close with a total output 
for that twelve months of over 8,000,000 
vehicles with a total registration nation- 
wide of between 47,000,000 and_ 50,- 


nationwide 


In the light of these conditions it is 
not difficult to understand why automo- 
bile insurance has had such a large 
growth and has so rapidly stepped into 
the position of a leading branch of com- 
panies’ underwriting. 

Modified statutory regulations during 
the last five to ten years have resulted 
m material changes in underwriting and 
fling procedures. Occasionally there 
have been considerable differences of 
opinion in the interpretation of such 
Statutory regulations as to where man- 
agement ends and supervision begins 
but, on the whole, the breadth of un- 
derstanding between State Insurance 

enartments and companies and rating 
hodies has been most gratifying. 


NAUA Serves 488 Companies 


The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association has 488 companies as 
members or subscribers and represents 
those companies as a licensed rating 
bureau in the Territories of Alaska and 
uerto Rico and in all but five states. 
In Hawaii and in California, Louisiana, 
Texas and Virginia it is licensed as an 
advisory rating organization in the light 
of the state provisions. 

In North Carolina, the only state in 
Whic the association functions onlv as 
a Statistical agent, statutory provisions 


preclude the licensing of an outside 
rating organization even in an advisory 
capacity. The premium writings of the 
companies in whose behalf the associa- 
tion functions represent approximately 
70% of the total premium volume for 
physical damage insurance. 

In conducting its statistical opera- 
tions, the association also represents a 
considerable number of companies 
which, while neither members nor sub- 
scribers, have elected to cooperate in 
statistical activities. 

The premiums of any companies 
which have been written at departures 
from the association’s manual premium 
levels are adjusted to a manual basis 
when used in the statistical compilations. 

Under the statistical plan inaugurated 
in July, 1946, companies may elect to 
file with the association either unit, 
monthly, or quarterly summary cards 
and those companies which use other 
than punch cards may avail themselves 
of a procedure which the association 
provides for translation of their experi- 
ence to such cards. Under the plan the 
mechanics of making experience reports 
are sufficiently flexible to fit any usual 
conditions. Because of the way in which 
the experience is reported, at the end 
of any quarter the association can run 
off a statistical year’s experience ending 
with any given calendar quarter. Ap- 
proximately three months is required to 
collate the reports made for the preced- 
ing quarter. 


Even Flow of Statistical Work 


Under the statistical plan the com- 
pany reporting to the association can 
furnish its experience monthly, thereby 
avoiding the tabulating congestions—in 
both company and association offices— 
which at certain periods of the year 
existed prior thereto. There is now an 
even flow of statistical work through- 
out the year which, in turn. results in 
a Jess over-all cost. The procedure pro- 
vides the association with information 
which can be used for special experience 
studies—heretofore unavailable—and the 
association is also now prenared much 
more quickly to recognize both favor- 
able and unfavorable trends either gen- 
erally or in particular localities or for 
particular hazards. 

As an added service, renresentatives 
of the association from time to time 
visit the tabulating and statistical de- 
partments of member and_ subscriber 
companies, counseling with them not 
onlv as to the accuracy of their coding 
and statistical reporting but also as to 
the most efficient and economical meth- 
ods of accomplishing those ends. This 
service has been unusuallv well received 
and has greatlv insured the accuracy of 
the association’s final statistical calcula- 
tions and at an economical cost. 

Since July, 1946. the association’s ex- 
nerience firures have shown not only 
loss ratios for various classes, coverages 
and territories but also loss costs, loss 
frequencies and average sizes of losses. 
The use of loss ratios in rate-making 
involves considerable complication in the 
adiustment of premiums for the experi- 
ence period to the present level of rates 
where there have been one or more 
rate changes in such experience period 
and also in the adjustment of premiums 
to bring to a manual basis the experi- 
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ence of companies which deviate there- 
from. 
Loss Costs in Rate-Making 

The association recently has approved 
the use of loss costs for rate-making. 
A major advantage of such use is that 
the adjustments referred to above in 
connection with loss ratios no longer 
are necessary. In addition, loss costs, 
loss frequencies and average sizes of 
losses are so related that the cause for 
an increase in loss cost can be identified 
as being brought about by an increase 
in the number of losses or by an in- 
crease in the average size of loans. Such 
information is of the utmost value in 
determining proper remedies for im- 
proving the experience. 

Loss ratios have been the traditional 
basis for rate-making in the automobile 
physical damage field for many years 
and a reasonable time will therefore be 
required to transfer completely to the 
loss cost basis of rating. For that rea- 
son, both loss ratios and loss costs will 
be available in future statistical reports 
made by the association. As quickly as 
it feasibly can be accomplished, the use 
of loss costs will be incorporated into 
the association’s present rate-making 
procedure and, where required. will of 
course become a portion of the filings 
made by it. 

Studying the Outlook 

Turning now to the more immediate 
underwriting history and present out- 
look: The questions most frequently 
heard are, “How is your premium vol- 
ume holding up?” and “How are your 


loss ratios running?” For any _indi- 
vidual company the answers depend 
upon— 


a. The liberality of its underwriting 
acceptances. 

b. The ability and activity of its pro- 
duction forces. 

c. The training of its adjusters in the 
handling of losses. 


d. The territories in which the com- 
pany chiefly operates. 

It is well known that some localities 
have poorer experience for certain or 
all hazards than do others, due to lo- 
calized conditions beyond company con- 
trol. 

Much has been said about the consid- 
erable variations recorded in the loss 
ratios between individual companies, 
even in well-regarded territories. In 
judging such loss ratios, it must be 
kept in mind that a company—whether 
it be stock or mutual—that is quite se- 
lective in the classes of insurance and 
of assureds which it will accept un- 
doubtedly will have a better experience 
record than the rank and file of com- 
panies affording broader protection to 
a greater number of automobile owners 
in a greater number of territories. 

Sometimes this fact is overlooked in 
comparing rate levels used by various 
companies and in measuring relative un- 
derwriting results. Were all insurors to 
adopt restrictions as to coverages or 
assureds or regions—or all three—es- 
tablished by the most selective compa- 
nies, a large number, if not the major- 
ity, of automobile owners throughout 
the country might find themselves un- 
able to secure protection. Sometimes 
there is a tendency in rate-making and 
in underwriting, toward over-refinement 
and toward losing sight of the old basic 
law that insurance is the spreading of 
the loss over the class and that the cost 
thereof should represent an average. 

It is true that company management, 
especially in improving its operating 
costs, etc., may contribute to a consid- 
erable degree toward differing premium 
levels but, insofar as the underwriting 
factor is concerned, it seems axiomatic 
that if insurance is to remain a, private 
industry, those engaged therein—both 
companies and producers—must seek al- 
ways to offer to the largest number of 
insureds at a reasonable average cost 
the broadest possible protection con- 
sistent with good wnderwriting and the 
public interest. 

Expert Handling of Adjustments 


A most encouraging development in 
recent years is the much greater atten- 
tion being given by all comnanies to 
expert handling of loss adjustments 
both through their own staffs and 
through adjusting agencies. In increas- 
ing numbers such companies are requir- 
ing those representing them in adiust- 
ments to be fully conversant with policy 
provisions, the effect of deductibles 
therein, and a liberal and proper inter- 
pretation of the policy—always in the 
absence of fraud. 

They also are insisting that those 
representatives have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the mechanical structure of the 
automobile, how it functions and that 
they be competent to judge what parts 
mav or may not require replacement re- 
sulting from an insured loss. Thev are 
emphasizing that in awarding a full and 
adequate compensation under the policy, 
there must also be an awareness upon 
the part of their representatives that 
repair bills agreed upon must not include 
items for general upkeep and mainte- 
nance or to compensate the assured for 
his share of deductibles agreed upon 
originallv. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Chief Engineer of National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Has Devoted Career of 35 Years to Fire Protection; 
Guides Program of Expanding Engineering Work 


John A. Neale, who became chief en- 
gineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters early this year, possesses 
an unusually fine background of fire 
protection engineering. For his entire 
professional career covering 35 years 
since his graduation from Tufts College 
at Medford, Mass. he has specialized in 
engineering work designed to reduce fire 
hazards. His career was interrupted for 
a couple of years during World War I 
when he served overseas as an officer 
in the artillery with the AEF. 

Of the thousands of engineers now en- 
gaged in fire protection engineering few, 
if any, have devoted themselves wholly 
to that branch of the profession for as 
long a period as has Mr. Neale. Nor 
have many had as varied experiences 
helping to fit them for such important 


duties as those which he now super- 
vises. 
Wide Scope of Engineering Training 


For five years following graduation 
from Tufts Engineering School with a 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Civil 
Engineering, Mr. Neale worked for the 
Associated Factory Mutuals as an in- 
spector. After the war he joined the 
Tennessee Inspection Bureau and or- 
ganized an engineering department han- 
dling municipal fire protection, inspec- 
tion of sprinklered risks and general 
fire protection engineering. In 1924 was 
started a career of 14 years with the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters handling 
fire engineering and rating work in a 
large metropolitan center. 

In 1938 the Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc., at Chicago, non-profit organization 
devoted to testing devices to ascertain 
their ability to withstand successfully 
adequate fire or safety hazards, asked 
Mr. Neale to join that body as protec- 
tion engineer in charge of the depart- 
ment that was testing and listing build- 
ing materials. 

Later Mr. Neale became chief en- 
gineer in charge of the burglary protec- 
tion, casualty and automotive, chemical, 
hydraulic. building materials, combus- 
tion equipment, gases and oils depart- 
ment. At the time he left Chicago to 
ioin the National Board on March 1, 
Mr. Neale was vice president and chief 
engineer of the Laboratories. His thor- 
ough knowledge of fire protection en- 
gineering and his efficiency in advancing 
safety work had long impressed fire 
company executives associated closely 
with this branch of the business. 

Genial, easy-going in his approach to 
people and problems Mr. Neale is never- 
theless the type of administrator who 
commands respect and who gets things 
done. In his modest office on the 11th 
floor of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Building at 85 John Street, 
New York City, midst the canyon-like 
streets of the lower part of the city, 
his horizon actually extends far beyond 
the narrow confines of his immediate en- 
vironment. For the operations of the 
National Board’s engineering department 
extend throughout the entire country, 
with the general guidance and over-all 
leadership emanating from the New 
York headquarters. 

Work of Bureau Still Expanding 


Though an imposing array of out- 


standing accomplishments in fire protec- 
tion work were achieved by the engi- 
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neering bureau in the 50 years under 
the leadership of General Manager W. 
E. Mallalieu and George A. Booth, each 
of whom served as chief engineer suc- 
cessively prior to Mr. Neale’s appoint- 
ment, work of the bureau is still ex- 
panding. No attitude of complacency on 
the basis of past public service exists; 
rather there is a quiet but strong de- 
termination to master new problems, 
born of recent scientific developments or 
growing out of evolutionary changes in 
American life toward an even more 
complex civilization. 

Not at any time in the foreseeable 
future will there be so few problems 
bearing on municipal water supplies, 
building codes, fire department service 
and related matters in fire prevention 
that the National Board and its member 
companies will be willing to reduce the 
activities of the engineering department. 

Fire Protection Engineers Society 

As one step toward promoting greater 
professional standing for fire protection 
engineers Mr. Neale is keenly inter- 
ested in the new Society of Fire Protec- 
tion Engineers, a professional section of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Mr. Neale is first vice president 
of this group and the president is John 
J. Ahern, director of the department of 
fire protection and safety engineering at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
While serving in Chicago Mr. Neale fre- 
quently lectured at the Illinois Institute. 

Principal aim of this association is to 
upgrade the status of fire protection en- 
gineers so that eventually state licensing 
groups will grant to them the same 
recognition as other engineers receive. 
Mechanical, electrical and civil engineers 
are now specially recognized branches 
of the engineering field, with college de- 
grees granted for each. Fire protection 
engineers receive no such special con- 
sideration even though this field of 
engineering is a_ highly — specialized 


branch of its own and has been for 
years. 
Initial impetus for this movement 


really got under way after the last war. 
During the war years fire protection en- 
gineers, who were assigned by the hun- 
dreds to inspect fire hazards of war in- 
dustry plants and military establish- 
ments, ran into some difficulties because 
the War Manpower Commission did not 
recognize these men as belonging to a 
separate division of engineering. Mr. 
Neale believes that the present move- 
ment is coming at the right time and 
will go well. It will surely serve, if 
successful—and Mr. Neale and_ those 
with whom he is associated in this en- 
deavor are fully confident—to give pro- 
tection engineers a higher professional 


standing both in general engineering 
ranks and among laymen. 

With the National Board Mr. Neale 
aims to strengthen what has_ been 


achieved during the years the board’s 
engineering bureau has been functioning 
and to improve the service when oppor- 
tunities for betterment may present 
themselves or be created by the highly 
intelligent and well trained engineers 
who served with Mr. Neale on the Na- 
tional Board staff. 
Water Supply Problem 

One present problem, to which public 

attention has been constantly drawn in 


recent vears, is that of water supply. 
The National Board devotes its munici- 
pal inspections chiefly to cities with a 
population of 25,000 or more but likewise 
studies fire problems wherever they 
may occur. The water question, Mr. 
Neale observes, is a long range problem. 
With the prodigal use of water by 
Americans through this country we have 
today run up against either serious 
shortages in some sections or the threat 
of shortage. 

Reduced water supply constitutes a 
danger not only to the daily life and 
health of a community, wholly aside 
from fire risks, but creates a menacing 
hazard in the event of fire. The excel- 
lent efficiency of local fire department 
personnel and equipment, and the skill 
with which water mains, pumps and hy- 
drants are distributed so as to bring 
ample supplies of water to districts vary- 
ing in their requirements can be nulli- 
fied if water does not flow in adequate 
measure through those conduits when 
an emergency arises. 

Mr. Neale says that fire protection en- 
gineers must recognize that there is a 
limit to water supply in some sections of 
the country, particularly in several areas 
where growth of population has been 
large in recent decades. On the other 
hand, in other sections of the United 
States there is plenty of water now with 
no shortages in sight. Thus the problem 
is localized in particular areas and not 
one which is general in all parts. Un- 
fortunately good conditions do not ex- 
ist in all the metropolitan areas. New 
York City faces a water problem, as 
do many places in the Southwest, where 
rapid expansion of population provides 
severe tests for existing sources of 
water, even though the problem of 
transporting such water as is found can 
be overcome by engineering skill. 


Suburban Fire Protection 


Another matter facing Mr. Neale and 
his associates is the difficulties arising 
from the annexation of suburban areas 
to cities. In metropolitan areas today 
a visitor can not tell when he is passing 
from one community to another as orig- 
inal settlements have expanded so their 
borders have merged physically with 
one another even though the _ political 
identities may still be separate, or if 
annexed to an adjacent city they still 
retain their original names for identifi- 
cation purposes. 

With such a merging of suburban dis- 
tricts into a single unit physically, prob- 
lems of water supply and fire depart- 
ment services mount, because fire haz- 
ards have increased. At the present time 
such communities are faced with diffi- 
culties of securing adequate fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment and _— getting 
trained personnel to man their equip- 
ment. With firemen successfully de- 
manding shorter hours of work, cities 
and towns must increase their fire de- 
partment budgets in order to get more 
men merely to maintain fire-fighting 
services at former levels. 

High Federal taxation adds to prob- 
lems of local financing in many com- 
munities just as is often evidenced pub- 
licly when discussions of erecting new 
schools arise. The National Board is 
closely watching these developments 
with a view to assisting through its en- 
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gineering services to the fullest extent 
possible. 

Cities of 25,000 population or over, 
which are examined periodically by Na- 
tional Board engineers, have to make 
improvements in water supply, fire de- 
partment efficiency, etc., in order to re- 
main in their present National Board 
risk classifications. Mr. Neale is encour- 
aged by what has been done in recent 
years, for of 55 cities supervised the 
latest examinations reveal that 27 had 
improved their status, only six had 
slipped back and the others had remained 
unchanged. He observes, however, that 
the manpower of the National Board 
engineeering bureau must of necessity 
expand steadily as more and more cities 
will be coming into the 25,000 classifica- 
tion as municipal population tends to 
crow. 

Board Staff Highly Qualified 

Despite the need for more engineers 
the National Board staff will not be ex- 
panded in quantity at the expense of 
quality Mr. Neale emphasizes. The Na- 
tional Board seeks young men with the 
proper background who can be trained 
in fire protection engineering skill by 
National Board experts. Fully efficient 
engineers are required, Mr. Neale states, 
to handle town grading and also to keep 
fully abreast of the various “Standards” 
the National Board issues. 

These “Standards” are recommenda- 
tions issued in booklet form for fire 
safety covering scores of different types 
of risks. As one example of the need 
for expert engineers Mr. Neale cited 
the “Standards” covering _ liquified 
petroleum gases. In_ this industry 
changes develop every year. As fire risks 
are severe fire protection experts must 
keep abreast of industry changes, to as- 
certain how they affect fire risks, and 
then to work with those in the petro- 
leum industry on how to reduce these 
fire dangers. This is just a single ex 
ample, for the same procedures are fol- 
lowed in many lines of industry. 

So successful is the use of “Stand- 
ards” in providing American industry 
with a knowledge and a will to remove 
fire hazards wherever possible that for- 
eign visitors come to the National 
Joard, the Underwriters Laboratories 
and other similar fire prevention centers 
to see how all this is accomplished Mr. 
Neale says with an evidence of satisfac- 
tion, ; 

“You know,” he told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, “these men from foreign na 
tions are all deeply impressed with the 
fact that our ‘Standards’ are purely 
voluntary; there is no force of law be- 
hind them except in cases where they 
are adopted in local building codes an¢ 
fire ordinances. Serious-minded men 0! 
an industry, possessing a high degree o 
technical skill, get together around @ 
table to figure out how existing or P0- 
tential fire hazards may be controlled. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Aviation Insurance—Today and ‘Tomorrow 


Continued Growth in Aviation for Many Years Seen; Agents’ Markets 
In Aircraft Used in Business; Over 100,000 Private Owners; 


Feeder Airlines Bring Facilities to Small Communities 


Any article written on or about the 
subject of aviation, which includes the 
word “tomorrow” in its title, must, of 
necessity, be qualified at its very outset. 
“Tomorrow,” in aviation, has always 
been impossible to predict. What other 
infant (or even child) of transportation 
has been required to play such a major 
adult part in the events of the world, 
almost from its birth? How can we pre- 
dict the future of an industry so vitally 
needed in our every day existence yet 
so tremendously affected by wars, near- 

disarmament, rearmament, pre- 

c “ 4 > ” 

paredness, defense, police actions, 

a: “3 4 4 “cc ” 

etc.? So all predictions of “tomorrow 
are speculative, at least as to time. 

But at least one thing is sure—and 
this fact can almost be a keynote ot 
any discussion—aviation continues, year 
after year without exception, to im- 
prove, to expand, to go forward. And 
that is the significant and encouraging 
sign to those of us, underwriters and 
producers, who are interested in the 
production and writing of aviation in- 
surance. 


wars, 


Aviation Insurance Contracts 

What is included in aviation insur- 
ance? What are the policies written 
for this industry and how are they 
applied ? 

Before listing such policies, it might 
be well to include some remarks con- 
cerning aviation compensation and avia- 
tion accident insurance. Both were 
formerly included within the scope of 
the aviation underwriter and, in some 
organizations — principally aviation un- 
derwriting pools and groups—are still 
in that category. The trend, however, 
especially with companies writing avia- 
tion as independents, is to steer aviation 
compensation insurance into the com- 
pany’s compensation department, under 
the supervision of compensation “ex- 
perts,” and to place the rapidly growing 
aviation accident insurance in the acci- 
dent and health department where it is 
developed and produced by accident 
underwriters and specialists. 

Handling of accident and compensa- 
tion insurance in their respective de- 
partments also adds the advantage of 
being able to consolidate each under 
one policy, with the non-aviation ex- 
posures of the same line, for the same 
insured. 


Leading Aviation Policies 


Here are the most popular aviation 
policies—and a brief description of each: 
1. Aircraft “hull” policies—early avia- 
tion insurers borrowed some marine 
names and phrases in originating their 
contracts. Most of these phrases have 
since been replaced or disappeared, but 
a few words remain. Hence, the fre- 
quent reference to “hulls.” This is the 
policy covering damage to the airplane 
itself. Individual perils are available but 
underwriters are now encouraging the 
broader forms of comprehensive cover- 
Therefore, most aircraft today are 
nsured for one of the following: 

(a) Fire, lightning, explosion under 
all circumstances except following crash, 
and transportation. 


age 
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(b) All risks of physical damage— 
while not in flight—and fire in flight. 

(c) All risks of physical damage—in 
flight or not in flight. 

The first coverage, (a), is designed 
as a limited form of protection, some- 
times as a_ storage cover. Individual 
perils of wind, hail, theft, taxiing, etc., 
may be added. The second coverage, 
(b), is designed as complete protection 





James H. Chenet Career 


James H. Chenet, who has had 12 
years’ experience in aviation and 
aviation insurance, started his career 
when he joined Aero Insurance Un- 
derwriters in New York in 1938. 
Two years later he was transferred 
by that firm to Kansas City, Mo., 
as special agent and underwriter. 

In 1942 Mr. Chenet entered the 
Army Air Corps and trained as a 
pilot. He flew a B-24 with the 8th 
Air Force from England and after 
his discharge from the service in 
1945 he joined the North America 
Companies as_ supervising under- 
writer of the newly formed aviation 
department. He was promoted to 
superintendent of the department in 
1949 and on January 1, 1950, was 
elected assistant secretary of the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America and of 
the Philadelphia Fire & Marine. 

Mr. Chenet’s aviation career also 
started in 1938 when he learned to 
fly light aircraft at Roosevelt Field 
on Long Island, N. Y. At present 
he is doing week-end flying in light 
bombers with the Pennsylvania Air 
National Guard. 
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for everything except “in flight” col- 
lision (crash). The third coverage, (c), 
provides complete protection, including 
crash, 

Liability Coverage 


2. Aircraft liability policies—these are 
the third-party liability contracts is- 
sued for the protection of both owner 
and operator of the aircraft. The con- 
tract is very similar, in appearance and 
substance, to the automobile liability 
contract. The principal coverages are: 

(a) Bodily injury liability excluding 
passengers. 

(b) Passenger bodily injury liability. 

(c) Property damage liability. 

Immediately apparent is the principal 
dissimilarity to other liability contracts, 
that bodily injury liability is divided 
into “excluding passenger liability” and 
“including passenger liability.” This di- 
vision was originally used to provide 
an economical form of liability protec- 
tion to those who did not choose to 
protect their liability to their guest 
passengers. 

Though passenger liability is more 
frequently carried today, efforts of un- 
derwriters to combine passenger and 
non-passenger bodily injury liability are 
resisted. 

Other coverages are also available 
under aircraft liability contracts: 

(d) Medical payments (passengers 
and crew). 





(e) Weekly 
and crew). 

(f) Voluntary or “admitted” payments 
for death and dismemberment. 


indemnity (passengers 


‘ 


Airport Premises Liability 


3. Airport premises liability policy. 
Here again is a third-party liability con- 
tract not entirely dissimilar to a policy 
in much more common use—the ordi- 
nary OLT policy. The airport liability 
policy protects the liability of the owner 
or operator of the airport, or both. The 
coverages are the standard bodily in- 
jury liability and property damage lia- 
bility. The policy may be issued to cover 
the entire airport premises or, in the 
case of a tenant, only that portion 
which is under the insured’s control. 

An important addition to this policy 
is products liability to include the ex- 
posures existing from sales of gasoline 
and oil, of services and repairs, of new 
and used aircraft as well as from the 


operation of restaurants, snack bars, etc.- 


4. Hangarkeeper’s liability policy. 
This form is similar to the garage- 
keeper’s liability policy and is designed 
to protect the bailees’ legal liability for 
property (aircraft) in their care or cus- 
tody for repair, storage or service. 

In addition to the above policies there 
are others written less frequently, such 
as airmeet liability and even para- 
chutists liability and other — specific 
forms drawn to fill a specific need. 


Today’s Market—And Trends 


Let’s look now at where the above 
policies are being sold—where agents 
find prospects for aviation insurance. 
Here, also, is where we might examine 
the unpredictable future. Possibly we 
can study present trends and, with some 
reasonable degree of accuracy, discover 
logical future sources of aviation insur- 
ance orders. 

1. Corporations — buying and_ using 
aircraft as an aid to their industrial 
pursuits. Carrying guests and employes, 
rushing urgent materials and _ records 
from one location to another, minimiz- 
ing lost travel time of executives—these 
and other uses prove the practical 
aspects of aircraft ownership to these 
corporations. It is estimated today that 
over 3,000 firms own 5,000 aircraft which 


they use in the furtherance of their 
business. This number is_ increasing 
daily. 


A large percentage of these aircraft 
are twin-engine, ranging in value from 
$40,000 to $150,000 each. Full hull and 
liability insurance on these aircraft pro- 
duce attractive premiums and commis- 
sions. Many aircraft manufacturers are 
now pointing design and production to 
this group. The future possibilities are 
almost unlimited in comparison with to- 
day’s usage. Firms which as_ recently 
as two years ago experimentally pur- 
chased one aircraft for this use, now 
own and operate fleets of five and six. 
Notable in the fleet operating class are 
many domestic and worldwide oil com- 
panies with fleets of 20 and 30 aircraft. 

Added to these, but not included in 
the total figures, are the thousands of 
company representatives, salesmen, ex- 
ecutives and employes who personally 
own smaller aircraft which they use 


jointly for business and pleasure. Air- 
craft manufacturers are emphasizing 
safety and utility to capture even more 
completely this great potential of the 
buying public. 

The business use of the airplane, 
then, we can look to as the greatest 
single trend for “tomorrow,” other than 
airline and military. At some other “to- 
morrow,” perhaps, we will see a “flivver- 
plane” bringing the great potential of 
family use into being, but the more 
immediate use of aviation’s principal 
asset, speed, will be by business. 


Private Owners 


2. Private owners—not to be dis- 
counted as an aviation (and insurance) 
market is the airplane owner using his 
ship principally for his pleasure. The 
private owner has always been aviation’s 
best customer outside the aviation in- 
dustry itself—and still is today. 

According to a Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority survey, there were 91,420 civil 
aircraft in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. We can then conservatively 
estimate that the number will increase 
to over 100,000 on January 1, 1951. The 
majority of these aircraft are owned 
and operated by private owners. 

Now, if only subject to normal de- 
velopment, private owned aircraft would 
certainly increase in numbers during the 
next few years, but not in as great a 
proportion as the increase of private- 
business owned aircraft. But there is, 
in private aircraft manufacturing today, 
a great new potential aircraft which 
could increase the number of the buying 
public in tremendous amounts. 

That airplane is called by different 
names, the “Aero-Car,” the “Roadable- 
Plane,” the “Convertoplane,” the “Helio- 
plane” and others. But they all point 
to the same objective—to get the air- 
plane away from its former exclusive 
habitat, the airport, and move it to its 
position of greatest utility, my back- 
yard, and yours. 

The manufacturers behind this idea 
have different systems with which they 
hope to accomplish this end. Some will 
have the ability, through helicopter 
characteristics, to land and take off 
vertically, some will require such short 
landing fields that an area slightly 
larger than a tennis court may be used 
and some will detach the “car” from 
the “plane” for road travel or pull the 
“plane” behind the “car,” compacted 
into a “trailer” no larger than the ordi- 
nary small home trailer. 

While some aircraft are still on the 
drawing boards, some are actually i 
existence — and flying, and some are 
nearly ready for Government licensing 
and public display and sales. Here, then, 
is the possible key to the future of 
private aircraft ownership. It will be 
interesting to watch. 





Trunk and Feeder Airlines 


3. Trunk and Feeder Airlines. The 
principal differences between a “trunk 
and “feeder” airline are in the size of 
the territory covered, the size of the 
cities serviced and the distance between 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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«powder and ball will 


decide this question”’ 


“My hand trembles, but my heart does 
not,” said palsied Stephen Hopkins of Rhode 
Island when he signed the Declaration of 
Independence. Two years before, at the 
First Continental Congress, Hopkins had 
anticipated the struggle for independence. 
Then he had said, “Powder and ball will 
decide this question.” Both statements were 
the sentiments of a simple, brave and force- 
ful man. 

Some of Stephen Hopkins’ simplicity may 
be seen in his home, which is still standing 
in the heart of Providence. When Hopkins 
bought the house from John Field, Jr. in 
1742, it had one-and-a-half stories, divided 
into a “keeping room,” an adjoining bed- 
room, and an unfinished attic. A year later, 
Hopkins added a two-and-a-half story front 
to his home, the better to identify it as the 
residence of a bright and rising young man. 

Stephen Hopkins was self-educated. Yet 
he influenced much of the early history of 
Providence and Rhode Island. He was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island. He was ten times governor of the 
state. When he bought his home, Providence 
was a small town: inhabitants, 4,000; mills, 
one; churches, five; taverns, several. Hop- 
kins urged and effected the establishment 
of newspapers, libraries, banks and schools. 
He was responsible for moving Brown Uni- 





The panelling over the fireplaces is one of the chief charms 
of the Stephen Hopkins House 
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versity (then Rhode Island College) into 
Providence, and he served as its first chan- 
cellor. Still he found time to be a moving 
spirit of the American Revolution. 

In his Providence home, Hopkins enter- 
tained the great men of the times: Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Lafayette, and many others. 
One of Washington’s visits, in 1776, has 
given rise to two anecdotes. When the gen- 
eral arrived, Governor Hopkins and his 
wife were in Philadelphia, and Hopkins’ 
stepdaughter, Ruth, substituted as hostess. 
Neighbors urged upon her fine food and 
service for her guest. Ruth refused the 
offers, saying, “What’s good enough for my 
father is good enough for General Washing- 
ton.” It was on this visit, too, that Stephen 
Hopkins’ home joined those whose boast is 
that “Washington slept here.” The proof is 
a crack in the low, plastered 
ceiling . .. when Washington 
rose in the morning, he forgot 
how tall he was and struck 
his head. 

With the exception of an 
added door, a copy of one of 
the same period, the exterior 
of the Hopkins’ home is much 
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All furnishings are of the late 18th century 


as it was when Stephen Hopkins lived in it 
and planned for independence. Few changes 
have been necessary in the interior. Thanks 
to the Colonial Dames of Rhode Island, 
Hopkins, Washington, Franklin and Lafay- 
ette, were they to revisit it today, would 
feel at home. 


* * a 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 
ican bomes and the bomes of American indusiry. 


x THE HOME * 
Sresureance 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Company 


S AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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“Group” Coverage Extended Beyond 
Honest Limits Is Danger to Business 


Companies, Producers and Supervisory Authorities Should 
Recognize Creeping Evil of Grouping Risks Together 


For Purpose of Lowering Insurance Rates 


By Russett E. STEVENS 
President, New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents 


“T can get it for you wholesale.” Do 


you remember when this was a popular 
remark ? 

You don’t hear as much about it today 
going to and right in our 


—but you're 


own insurance business. 

We don't call it wholesale. It’s known 
Group Life, Group Acci- 
dent, Group Hospitalization, with de- 
pendents thrown in, and we have finally 
arrived at Group Workmen’s Compensa- 
individually 


as “Group”. 


tion insurance. Grouping of 


automobiles for the purpose of 


owned 
writing the liability insurance at less than 
rates, was long ago pro- 
most of the states, and still 


individual car 
hibited by 

but if groups of various occupations 
can get together and obtain lower cost 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
it’s but a step to a revival of the 
in the auto- 


surely 
old illegitimate group evil 
mobile business. 
“Group” Definition Very Elastic 
There was a time when few, if any, 
life insurance companies would write 
Group Life insurance except in connec- 





Russell E. Stevens 

Stevens, who was elected 
president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents this year, 
is one of the leading agents of that 
state and well known throughout the 
eastern field in company and agency 


Russell E. 








ranks. Prior to opening his own 
agency in Newark in 1936 he had 
been in insurance nearly 25 years. | 
He began in his native Boston, Mas a 
|with the general agency of Henry | 
J. Ide and later joined the Great } 
American as special agent in New| 


Following that he served in 
a similar capacity for the Royal Ex- | 
|change, from 1918 to 1925. In the 
latter year he came to New York to 

sualty operations for 


| England. 


ke care of ca 
1e Car & General and in 1934 became | 
| assistant United States manager of 
| that company. 

Mr. Stevens has 
| executive committee 
sey Association of 





served on the 
of the New Jer- 
Insurance Agents 








| since 1946, and in 1949-50 was chair- | 
man. He was also chairman of the | 
‘ational committee for four years. | 





S 
1 member of the National Asso- | 
ition of Casualty and Surety Agents | 
ance Square Club and New- 








tion with a common employer. Now, 
however, trade associations and fraternal 
and social organizations all over the 
country are obtaining group insurance, 
not only for their members but for 
their members, employees and I suppose 
that if there is a friend of the office in 
the Ministry, he can be included as 
“Chaplain” to the office, as was actually 


done years ago in connection with an 
automobile fleet. 
It does not seem likely that the in- 


surance companies, the producers or the 
supervising authorities have yet recog- 
nized this creeping evil of grouping to- 
gether for the purpose of obtaining lower 
insurance costs, when there is no com- 
mon employer or control over the opera- 
tions of the individuals in the group. 

One of the largest trade org: inizations 
in one state has obtained group insur- 
ance for its members and their em- 
ployees at group life insurance rates, 
apparently by the simple expediency of 
describing the members and their em- 
ployees as employees of the trade asso- 
ciation. In another instance a dividend 
paying casualtv company has written 
workmen’s compensation insurance for 
each of several groups of carpenters, or 
home-builders and has agreed that if the 
experience in each individual group war- 
rants it, dividends will be increased sub- 
stantially over those regularly paid by 
the company. 

It is my understanding that in one 
such group last year, the dividend paid 
was upwards of 40% as against the 15% 
dividend normally paid by that particular 
insurance commany. There seems an ob- 
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v ously fallacious point in this instance, 
but more of that later. 


Individual Agents Threatened 


If this “group” trend continues it 
doesn’t seem too long a step to arrive 
at the point where all of the residences 
on the north side of Broad Street will 
be grouped and rated as a group and 
the businessmen of Smith Street, if they 
are in a certain block or blocks, will be 
rated by themselves. Neither companies, 
nor agents, nor brokers should have to 
be reminded what this sort of thing 
can lead to as respects their own busi- 
nesses. 

Is this “groun business” legal? It cer- 
tainly smacks of illegitimacy and I ven- 
ture the opinion that it is discriminatory 
in most instances, hence, against public 


interest, and warrants the attention of 
supervisory authorities wherever it 
appears. 


As regards life insurance, some of us 
remember the old fraternal days, or 
rather the days of the fraternal orders 
which flourished in this country for a 
good many years, dating soon after the 
Civil No medical examination was 
required and just about everybody was 
taken in who could pay his lodge dues. 
These were made easy for him as they 
could be paid monthly and the member 
got life insurance with far less cost 
than in the ordinary way. 

The success of the plan from the insur- 
ance point of view rested on the ability 
of the particular fraternal orders to gain 
new members and thus keep its aver- 
age age down. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the reserves for the life insurance 
were found to be inadequate and as a 
result, new memberships drooped off 
materially and finally it was necessary 
to do one of two things. First, reduce 
the members’ existing insurance to an 
amount commensurate with the rate he 
had been paying. Second, increase his 
rate materially for the balance of his life. 

This situation caught thousands and 
thousands of men in middle age or late 
in life at a point where they couldn't 
afford to pay more premium and their 
families could ill afford to take a cut in 
the insurance benefits. 


Is Grouping Idea Proper Today? 


Thank heaven, that day is past and 
life insurance today is on a sound basis, 
especially with regard to its reserves. 
Having this in mind, is it legal and 
proper for individuals, merely because 
they belong to a trade association, in- 
stead of a fraternal order, to purchase 
life insurance at group rates and have 
the obvious advantage of sketchy medi- 


cal examinations, or none at all, and 
very light restrictions as to age. 
There was mentioned a moment ago, 


the case of the individual paying com- 
pany writing a certain group of work- 
men’s compensation insurance and pay- 
ing substantial dividends. Let’s see what 
the effect is on the company itself and 
on the balance of its policy holders. 

If, after giving effect to claims and ex- 
penses, there remains 15% of the pre- 
miums to be turned back to the policy 
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holders, as dividends, and the company 
then determines to pay as much as 40% 
to a certain group of policy holders, 
merely because their experience as a 
group has been better than average, 
either the balance of the company’s 
policy holders will suffer or the rates 
charged are too high. 

A certain amount or proportion of any 
insurance company’s business must and 
does bear a lower loss ratio than some 
of its other business and it is the total 
loss ratio and expense ratio added to- 
gether that produces the experience for 
the period. 

If certain policy holders are going to 
be rewarded with special extra dividends 
because of their particulz ir experience, it 
has got to come from somewhere and 
there is nowhere else but from the bal- 
ance of the policy holders in the shape 
of finally reduced dividends. As I said 
before, the only alternative to this is 
the assumption that the rates being 
charged over-all are EXCESSIVE. 

As far as workmen’s compensation in- 
surance for the group of home-builders 
is concerned, the differential in divi- 
dends was resorted to by the company 
because under the law, manual rates 
had to be charged for each of the indi- 
viduals or corporations making up the 
group. The difficulty was that the rules 
of the particular state as regards expe- 
rience rating couldn’t be made to apply 
to each of the individuals comprising 
the group because their payrolls in most 
cases were far too small. This proced- 
ure is not only discriminatory, in my 
oninion, but obviously stock companies 
who are not participating couldn't pos- 
sibly compete with a situation such as 
this. 

Task for Supervisory Authorities 


I submit that this whole question of 
group insurance outside of legitimate 
life insurance group plans, where there 
is a common employer, should be te- 
examined by the supervising authorities 
of each of the states and by producers’ 
organizations everywhere and by_ the 
insurance companies themselves. It 18 
probably true that certain companies é are 
profiting at the present time by this 
group idea but in the meantime, other 
companies are losing and finally it may 


resolve itself into the business being 
in the hands of a few agents, brokers 
and companies, and those of us who 


don’t believe in this group idea beyond 
what we conceive to be legitimate, are 
going to be left out in the cold. 

Individual policyholders will _ suffer 
most of all. 





NAIA MAY MEET IN D. OF C. 

The National Association of  Insut- 
ance Agents may hold its 1953 annual 
convention in Washington, D. C._ The 
local board there has invited the NAIA 
to meet at that time. 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance <o. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 

The Home Insurance Company 

The Home Indemnity Company 

Marine Office of America 

Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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Inselman on Ocean Marine Insurance 


(Continued from Page 63) 


foreign hulls on which there has been 
a rather perceptible expansion in writ- 
ings resulting in an enlarged volume of 


premium from that specific source. 
While the American market is continu- 
ally faced with foreign competition 


nevertheless it has successfully main- 
tained its position and the contraction 
in premiums, it is said, may in large 
measure be ascribed to reductions in 
rates granted in view of favorable 
experience, 

What is more, the loss of some pre- 
mium income may be attributed to the 
termination of the Government char- 
tered vessel program as many of these 
chartered vessels were returned to the 
Government the operators giving as one 
reason, it is asserted, their inability to 
operate these vessels on a_ profitable 
basis. 

It is reported that the cost of repairs 
to hulls has steadily moved upward in 
recent months both as to labor and ma- 
terials. There has developed a marked 
stiffening in bids for repair work in 
contrast to the highly competitive situ- 
ation extant earlier this year. This cost 
trend singularly affects the underwrit- 
ing of hulls and in view of the current 
inflationary pressures under way the 
end of this upward movement does not 
appear in sight. 

According to available figures pleasure 
craft premium income increased mate- 
rially during the current year in con- 
trast to the general trend on commer- 
cial craft, and despite some rate reduc- 
tions. This trend seems to demonstrate 
that. more and more, the American 
public is taking to yachting as a form 
of recreation. 


P. & I. Income Is Down 


Protection and indemnity premium in- 
come likewise followed the downward 
trend. Ratewise nothing of a noteworthy 
nature transpired, but the demand for 


this type of insurance abated somewhat 
probably attributable to reduced vessel 
operations, at least as one reason, not 
to lose sight of the fact that competi- 
tion has been rather potent both here 
and abroad. 


Manifestly important this year in 
connection with this facet of marine 
insurance was the decision handed 


down by the U. S. District Court in 
connection with the Texas City disaster 
which occurred on April 17, 1947. The 
effect of the decision was to place the 
blame on the United States Govern- 
ment, but it is reported that the case 
will probably be reviewed in the higher 
courts in view of which the ultimate 
outcome of this litigation may not be 
known for several years. 

One other decision of some moment 
affecting protection and indemnity un- 
derwriters, as well as others, was 
handed down this year in a lower court 
dealing with the validity of the both 
to blame collision clause in bills of lad- 
ing. This clause was sustained, but here 
again an appeal will be resorted to leav- 
ing the question in doubt until the final 
findings of the higher courts. 

Labor conditions on the high seas 
and in port were comparatively quiet in 
this country during the current year, 
but it remains to be seen whether the 
inflationary forces now active will hence- 
forth be instrumental as a disturbing 
influence in this picture. 

Among other things, this year saw 
the adoption of the revised York Ant- 
werp Rules of 1950 by the International 
Maritime Committee representing the 
leading maritime nations. The revisions, 
it is said, were adopted to give greater 
clarity to several features and also 
facilitate the adjustment of general 
average. 

Refusal to Handle Communist Cargoes 


Though probably ill-considered, de- 


spite the apparent momentary approba- 
tion of the man on the street, one of 
the novel and outstanding episodes of 
the current year was the obdurate re- 
fusal of longshoremen in this area to 
unload from overseas vessels cargoes 
which had their origin in countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This restraint 
posed new problems for importers and 
marine underwriters, but a “slap on the 
wrist” from official Washington af- 
forded some relief to harassed import- 
ers and tended, to some extent, to dis- 
courage such incidents. 


Nationalization tendencies in some 
countries in connection with insurance 
still require attentive scrutiny. But 
through the activities of the Western 
Hemispheric conferences (the latest 
conference was held in Santiago, Chile, 
in October of this year) and the annual 
conventions of the National Foreign 
Trade, constructive thinking has been 
initiated to allay and in some instances 
negate shortsighted political philoso- 
phies of this stripe. 


With respect to war risk insurance 
there were several interesting develop- 
ments. Standby legislation authorizing 
the Government to provide war _ risk 
insurance on vessels, cargoes and other 
interests under certain circumstances 
was enacted during the recently ad- 
journed session of Congress. Reportedly 
the legislation conforms generally to 
the authority (now lapsed) that the 
Maritime Commission had and_ exer- 
cised during World War II. 

Specifically and subject to certain 
prerequisites, the Secretary of Com- 
merce was authorized under the act to 
provide insurance and_ reinsurance 
against loss or damage by war risks in 
the manner and to the extent provided 
therein, whenever it appears to the 
Secretary that such insurance adequate 
for the needs of the waterborne com- 
merce of the United States cannot be 
obtained on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions from companies authorized to do 
an insurance business in a state of the 





George Inselman Caress | 


George Inselman, assistant mana- 
ger of the Marine Office of America 
with headquarters in New York City, 
is one of the leading figures in the 
ocean marine field and has had long 
experience in both underwriting and 
claim work. A native New Yorker 
he has been with the Marine Office 
since 1945 in various executive ca- 
pacities and became assistant mana- 
ger in June of this year. 

Mr. Inselman’s insurance career 
started in 1918 when he joined the 
British & Foreign Insurance Co, in 
New York, serving successively as 
manager of the claims department, 
secretary, assistant underwriter and 
assistant United States attorney. In 
1939 he went with the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and later became 
a vice president of that company. 

With insurance organizations Mr, 
Inselman is now active in committee 
work with the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters and has served 
on committees of the hull syndicates 
and of the Board of Underwriters of 
New York. Likewise he has lectured 
on marine insurance at the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. 

Comprising the Marine Office of 
America are the following company 
groups: America Fore, American of 
Newark, Glens Falls, Hanover and 
Loyalty Group of Newark. 











United States. 

It should be noted the act provides, 
subject to certain qualification, that 
claims shall be deemed to have been 
administratively denied if not acted 
upon in six months after the time of 
filing. 

Underwriters Pleased With New Law 


The passage of this legislation was 
the source of much satisfaction in ma- 
rine’ insurance circles. In event of sud- 
den and unexpected outbreak of war, 
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THE AGENT AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Where does the Agent 
fit into the 
Public Relations picture? 


Good relations between our industry 
and the public are something more 
than having people think well of some 
of us. 

That’s why local agencies, associa- 
tions and insurance companies are 
coming to the support of public rela- 
tions which benefit the insurance 
business as a whole. 

Research indicates that the public 
wants to know the advantages of our 
“American-style” system of security. 


Since the agent is the local, first-hand 
representative of the insurance indus- 
try he is in a leading position to tell 
people the entire story of what insur- 
ance does for their benefit. 

In doing so, he displays another 
reason why the insurance agent is “A 
good man to know”! 





Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Company 


Chartered 1848 . . LeRoy, Ohio 
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Government insurance facilities could 
he made available readily, if required, 
rather than risk a recurrence of post 
Pear! Harbor when marine underwriters 
were left “holding the bag until enact- 
ment of the necessary legislation to 
enable the Government to relieve the 
overwhelming pressure on the marine 
insurance industry. : 

It was stated through | authentic 
sources that, among other things, it was 
the intent of Congress by the adoption 
of this legislation to prevent the arti- 
fcial enhancement in the value of ves- 
sels for indemnity purposes such as is 
prevalent in wartime. 

It is not unlikely that Congress may 
reactivate the War Damage Corp of 
World War II or pass legislation au- 
thorizing facilities based along similar 
lines. 

War risk cargo rates changed from 
time to time during the year now ebb- 
ing to a close. Improved conditions 
brought about reductions in many cases, 
but not unexpectedly war risk rates to 
China were increased due to the con- 
flict between the Chinese Nationalists 
and the Communists. 

Outlook in Far East 

To attempt, with any measure of pre- 
cision, to foresee eventualities in the 
Far East would be fatuous. Inescapa- 
bly, situations beset with political prob- 
lems are invariably immersed in some 
uncertainty. But in the Far East the 
unprecedented labyrinth of confusion 
leaves no alternative but to view de- 
velopments strictly in an ephemeral 
light. Nonetheless with few exceptions, 
the events in that theatre have had a 
comparatively placid effect on war risks 
in connection with waterborne com- 
merce to and from that area. War risk 
problems, distilled by events in the Far 
East, have been relatively unimportant 
when compared with the stirring inci- 
dents that confronted marine under- 
writers in the late war. 

Several incidents occurred involving 
American flag vessels proceeding to and 
from China ports but fortunately with- 
out serious results. 

To meet commercial requirements on 
shipments to and from China_ ports 
marine underwriters agreed to waive 
the blockade warranty in the war risk 
policy at an additional rate. This fol- 
lowed considerable controversy over the 
interpretation of the question as to 
what constituted a blockade within the 
meaning of that term as related to 
the Chinese situation. 

The Korean conflict, which followed 
the Chinese Nationalists’ military clash 
with the Communists, gave rise to 
higher war risk rates on goods to and 
trom that country, but strangely enough 
failed to create any general impact on 
other war risk rates to and from the 
Far East. The improved conditions in 
Palestine brought about a reduction in 
the overseas war risk rate along with 
the internal strikes, riot and civil com- 
motions rate. 

War risk insurance on commercial 
hulls failed to attain any important 
measure of activity in this market due 
Primarily to a competitive situation. 

Meaningful, in no little degree, is 
the fact that there were 361 mine losses 
at sea recorded from the time of cessa- 
tion of World War II hostilities until 
June of this year. During the first six 
months of 1950 there were 27 mine 
casualties reported and many of these 
occurred in North Sea waters. Far East- 
ern waters also claimed several of these 
mine disasters, 

Recently the regulatory provisions of 
Public Law 15, a subject incisively in 
the minds of the insurance industry, 
Were upheld in a test case by the United 


tates Court of Appeals and it is re- . 


Ported further that the United States 
Supreme Court unanimously declined to 
review the case. 

Now that the past imbalances in for- 
ign trade are undergoing progressive 
readjustment and with other indices on 
the horizon poignantly moving in the 
tight direction, the connotations to be 
rawn from these signposts point aus- 
Piciously to brighter days for ocean 
Marine insurance in the year 1951. 





John A. Neale 


(Continued from Page 70) 


They present ideas, discuss them, make 
compromises where necessary and in- 
variably some method of solving the 
problem comes up. Good common sense 
is used in these non-official gatherings 
and the conclusions are incorporated 
into suggested ‘Standards’ for approval by 
the National Fire Protection Association 
of which the National Board and hun- 
dreds of industrial corporations and 
other organizations are members.” 


Standards Have Wide Prestige 


When the recommendations are ap- 
proved by the NFPA they are printed 
and distributed throughout the nation 
to those directly interested, Mr. Neale 
said. Even though these “Standards” 
are purely suggestions they are gen- 
erally followed because it is so well 
known that they are prepared by ex- 
perts who recognize dangers and who 
have given their best knowledge to de- 
vising practical, reasonable ways to les- 
sen risks. The “Standards” have devel- 
oped wide prestige and that carries their 
effectiveness a long way, Mr. Neale 
states with pride. 

Likewise in the case of marks of ap- 
proval of Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Business and the public regard those 


“Approved” labels as virtually official 
marks. Yet they are wholly unofficial, 
but so highly regarded that few repu- 
table manufacturers in many lines place 
their products on the market without 
first having them tested and approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories so that 
the safety features are strengthened in 
the public eye through the U.L. label. 

State fire marshals closely watch the 
work of the National Board and Under- 
writers Laboratories. Mr. Neale says. 
As they are state officers they can and 
do often put into state regulations hav- 
ing the force of law safety provisions 
recommended by fire safety experts. 

Mr. Neale is a native of Medford, 
Mass., and spent his early boyhood 
there. He is the son of Frank W. and 
Kate Neale, who are today both alive 
and in good health. Mr. Neale was 
proud to attend his parents’ celebration 
of their 61st wedding anniversary this 
year at Saugus, Mass., where they now 
reside. 

Mr. Neale is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers and the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers; a director of the NFPA and 
member of several of its technical com- 
mittees as well as a member of a num- 
ber of committees of the American 
Standards Association. 

He likewise has served as a member 
of the advisory engineering council of 


Syracuse Field Club to 

Assist Utica Women’s Assn. 

Fred P. Mersinger, president of the 
Syracuse Field Club and special agent 
for the Home of New York. was guest 
speaker at the recent meeting of the 
Utica Insurance Women’s Association 
at Utica, N. Y. He spoke on proposed 
changes intended to simplify the typing 
of fire insurance policies. 

Members of the Syracuse Field Club 
will assist the Utica Insurance Women’s 
Club in their educational program by 
addressing a series of meetings on the 
premium dollar and what is buys, the 
story behind the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, home office opera- 
tions and procedures on underwriting, 
losses and accounting. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. AGENCY 
A business name has been filed in the 
Erie County clerk’s office for the Bona- 
Thomas Insurance Agency, 277 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., by Frank J. 
Bona and Joseph J. Thomas. 





the National Board, and represented 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., with the 
Building Officials Conference of Amer- 
ica and the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs. 





How will the | 
storekeeper get 
out of this mess? 





Can he shove the responsibility onto the munici- 
pality? After all, the man was walking along on 


a public sidewalk. 


Say “yes” and 9 times out of 10 YOU’D BE 
WRONG! Why? Because probably even the 
storekeeper is unaware of the fact that he has 
assumed the municipality’s liability under a 
“hold harmless” agreement and that he, and he 
alone, is responsible for the damage the sign 
has done. That was a condition he agreed to 
when he got the permit to put up the sign. 

How can a storekeeper know that “premises 
hazards” won’t give him protection for assumed 
liability? Do you know why he needs the SURE 
general protection of the Storekeeper’s Liability 


policy? 


¢ 









® You'll find it a cinch to sell the fellow who has more than signs to worry about—if you get 


the sales pointers available from our Advertising Department. 
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Good Public Relations by FIA 


To Plant Executives Pierce Stresses Relationship of Fire 
Protection to Production, Jobs, Profits; Need for More 
Insurance to Protect Rising Values Cited 


The Factory Insurance Association has 
long had a reputation for excellent pub- 
lic relations work, its efforts in that 
direction being ally for 


designed essenti 
| i the country 


the benefits of insureds an 





as a whole. Wi thin recent weeks two 
steps have been t: by the FIA to 
increase this public service. Early in 
September President C. W. Pierce sent 


agents and brokers 
of companies represented in the FIA a 
message entitled “Policyholders’ Respon- 
sibility for Plant Fire Protection.” In 
Mr. Pierce stressed the 
need for avoidance of failure by top 
management to recognize fire protection 
as a key factor in production for na- 
tional defense efforts and for the general 
public. 

Hundreds of enthusiastic replies have 
been received at FIA headquarters in 
New York, Hartford, Chicago and San 
Francisco, from assureds and producers 
expressing gratification for this message. 
These replies reveal a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of plant managers 
to watch fire protection efficiency as 
closely as they watch production opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Pierce emphasizes the close re- 
lationship between fire protection and 
production, pointing out that thousands 
of orders for manufactured articles can- 
not be filled while a plant is not in oper- 
ation, and fire can be a most effective 
means for eliminating production. 

Also there is the close relationship 
between production and jobs, full em- 
ployment depending on adequate fire 
protection as well as upon good sales- 


to assureds and to 


this message 


Greystone Studios 


PIERCE 


CURTIS W. 


keeping protective devices in good work- 
ing order. In judging risks as to desir- 
ability Mr. Pierce says that loss fre- 
quency, in addition to loss size, is a 
major criterion. He holds that a plant 
which is plagued by fires, even though 
they may be small, is a less desirable 
risk than one which may have one large 
fire at sometime but otherwise reports 
no claims. For the risk with the fre- 









































manship and production. Finally the quent small claims is not considered 
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(Curve shows approximate percentage increase in building costs since 1946.) 


relationship between full production, careful and a big loss may occur at any 


uninterrupted by fire, and profits for time. 
stockholders is self-evident and impor- Mr. Pierce’s letter to policyholders fol- 
tant. lows: 


Every Small Fire a Potential Disaster “It is believed that all top plant execu- 

Every small fire, Mr. Pierce points tives who have responsibility for the 
out, is, as a rule, a potential disaster. fire safety and uninterrupted earning 
Most big fires result from small ones, capacity of their properties will be vital- 
hence the value of good fire protection. ly interested in the following experience: 
And such protection follows conscious- “Recently, at a large, fully sprinklered 
ness by management and employes of plant, the gravity tank was drained for 
the necessity for reducing hazards and_ repairs. The fire pump—the secondary 
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supply—was not operated while the tank 
was empty. Furthermore, the FIA was 
not notified of this important impair- 
ment. 

“Eight days after this mapor impair- 
ment, a fire occurred. After some delay 
the fire pump was started—but it was 
then too late. The fire progressed rap- 
idly without sprinkler protection. It was 
finally brought under control after ap- 
proximately $600,000 physical damage 
had occurred. Skillful efforts of the 
public fire department alone prevented 
further destruction, which could have 
run into millions of dollars, with un- 
estimated to plant management 
of customers, employes’ jobs, possible 
dividends to stockholders, and business 
disturbance in general. No one profits 
from losses. 

“It is regrettable that a disaster should 
occur as a direct result of the failure 
of those delegated by top plant manage- 
ment with the responsibility for the 
proper handling of fire safety. This is 
but one of several large losses resulting 
directly from failure of the human 
element. 


Burned Plant Can’t Produce 


“The production of goods has top 
priority with management, but occasion- 
ally there is a failure to recognize fire 
protection as a key factor in produc- 
tion. ‘A burned plant cannot produce.’ 

“It is respectfully suggested that all 
policyholders again review intimately: 

“1, The delegation of responsibility 
and procedure for fire safety, bearing in 
mind that the plant is in the charge of 
a skeleton force when not operating; 
also, that they review the reporting sys- 


losses 
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Hire Jusurance Company 


The yy 
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of the 
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tem by their delegated representative 
to top management as a matter of infor- 
mation and security. 

“2. Plans to make certain that the 
FIA is given immediate notice by wire 
or telephone through the nearest field 
office of actual or proposed impairments 
to fire protective equipment.” 


* Pierce Editorial on Production 


In an editorial appearing in the De- 
cember issue of the “Sentinel,” publica- 
tion of the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion issued monthly in the interest of fire 
protection in general and especially for 
the benefit of FIA policyholders, Presi- 
dent Pierce states in part in an editorial: 

“Top management in industry is re- 
sponsible for plant fire safety. It should 
make certain that the men charged with 
the proper handling of fire safety, and 
the maintenance of fire equipment, will 
perform these duties efficiently. In addi- 
tion to the emphasis placed on_ the 
selfish idea of protecting jobs, the fire 
protection supervisor should recognize 
that ‘a burned plant cannot produce.’ 
Production today is vitally necessary not 
only to the business economy of America 
but to the peace of the world as well. 

“Serious disasters do occur as a direct 
result of the failure of those delegated 
by top management with the responst- 
bility for plant fire safety. 

“When executive staff meetings are 
held in industry to consider production, 
sales distribution and finance, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded for plant fire safety 
problems to be discussed. The safety 
of the plant from fire damage should be 
of major concern to executive manage- 
ment; therefore, items of plant fire pro- 
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a 
fection, such as may be brought about 
by production changes, new construction 
ideas for improvement suggested by en- 
gineers of the insurance carrier, Ctc., 
could well be considered by the execu- 
tive staff in much the same way as 
production items, 
Insurable Values Rising 


President Pierce has also brought to 
the attention of agents and brokers for 
FIA policyholders and prospects the 
sharp rises in building costs which have 
taken place since 1946 and in the few 
months since the Korean war started. 
While building construction costs have 
some indications of leveling off this 
vear following only small changes in 
1949, a rapid increase has taken place in 
the last three months. 

“At the present time all building cost 
indexes show considerable increase over 
last year and, in most cases, are now at 
all time highs,” says Mr. Pierce. “This 
has been brought about by greatly in- 
creased lumber costs, increases in ce- 
ment, brick and steel costs and consid- 
erable increase in labor costs. In 
addition, shortages are appearing in some 
localities and, with the general expecta- 
tions of still hieher prices, contractors 
are forced to include a higher contin- 
gency fee. Published indexes by recog- 


nized authorities show the following 
increases in building costs since January 
1, 1950: 

Engineering News-Record......... WA% 
Marshall & Steévens. 2. .oscccdes ees 11% 
E. H. Boeckh & Associates........ 6% 





Average 88% 
Suggests 15% Boost in Values 


“Therefore, we would suggest that 
building replacement values as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, be increased 15% to adjust 
them to September 1, 1950. This will 
make some allowance for the contin- 
gencies as outlined previously and take 
into consideration the fact that these 
indexes are a month behind when pub- 
lished. Also the Engineering News- 
Record index, which is based on the 
cost of cement, lumber, steel and skilled 
labor, does not adjust for productivity. 
We, therefore, believe that 15% would 
be a conservative figure to use for the 
increase since January 1, 1950. 

“Based on information received from 
manufacturers of machinery and equip- 
ment, there also has been a considerable 
increase since January 1, 1950. Several 
large manufacturers of machine tools 
have increased their prices from 10 to 
15%. Prices of electric motors were re- 
cently increased 15%. With these facts 
in mind we would suggest that ma- 
chinery and equipment values as of 
January 1, 1950, should be increased 10% 
to adjust them to September 1, 1950. 

“These suggested increases, of course, 
apply to replacement values but, since 
they have occurred so rapidly, the in- 
creased allowance for depreciation dur- 
ing the same period would not reduce 
these increases more than 1 or 2%. 

“The percentages to be increased from 
January 1, 1950, to September 1, 1950, 
summarized, can only be fully effective 
M increases for each year since 1946 
also have been adjusted annually. 

“It is most important to you and to 
all FIA policyholders that insurance be 
kept in line with present day insurable 
value, therefore you would be justified 
Mm urging your clients to review their 
values and adjust their insurance in line 
with present day values.” 





WARNEMUNDE STATE AGENT 
The North British Group has announced 
appointment of Fred Warnemunde, Jr., 
as state agent for Iowa with headquar- 


ters at 1001 Fleming Building, Des 
Moines, State Agent Hardin F. Morris 
will be associated with Mr. Warne- 


munde, 


GAB OFFICE MOVES 
The Hempstead, N. Y., branch office 
of General Adjustment Bureau, Ince., 
Moved to its new quarters at 167 Ful- 
ton Avenue, Hempstead, on Novem- 


ber 27 


Conference of Women in 


Pittsburgh Next March 


Mrs. David B. Edgar, National Union 
Indemnity president of the Insurance 
Woman of Pittsburgh, has appointed 
LaVerne Zattler, Zurich Insurance Co. 
as general chairman for the regional 
conference of the National Association 
of Insurance Women to be held in Pitts- 
burgh at the William Penn Hotel on 
March 30, 31, and April 1, 1951. 

Miss Zattler has selected Emilie Schil- 
ler, H. W. Schmidt Co., as her co- 
chairman, 


The following chairmen of committees 
has been appointed: Mildred Jordan, R. 
W. Tennant Co., committee secretary; 
Minnie Burroughs, American Surety Co., 
committee treasurer; Veronica Gasion, 

C. Rice & Son, hotel committee; 
Margaret A. Scanlon, Factory Insurance 
Association, publicity; Bessie Hughes, 
Zurich Insurance Co., souvenir; Ellen 


MacKenzie, Zurich; Eleanor Mariner, 
American Surety; Mildred Deitzen, 
Zurich, flyer chairmen; Clara Buben- 


heim, A. A. Kaufman, badge; Mrs. Al- 
bert Smith, Tucker, Johnston & Smel- 
zer, Saturday luncheon; Grace Baird, 
General Adjustment Bureau, flowers. 


Also Agnes Moeller, Royal-Liverpool 
Group, table decorations; Clara McGrath, 


David J. Regenstein Agency, Ballot; 
Rosemarie O'Connell, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co., cocktail; Margaret Yost, 
Edward Sweet c/o Shaefer Agency, 
chairman, and Mrs. Warren Weaver, 
John C. Kohne Agency, co-chairman, 


banquet; Gertrude Lorish, Springfield, 
welcome notes; Dorothy Beadling, Sam- 
uel H. Patterson Agency, patrons. 

Theme of the conference will be edu- 
cation which will be featured by forums 
during the general sessions and by ed- 
ucational speakers at the luncheon and 
breakfast sessions. 





An advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, December 2 
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No quality is more valuable in a nation’s leaders 
than the ability to plan wisely. The Louisiana 
Purchase is an outstanding example of the sound 
judgment which has helped make America great. 


Wise planning and sound judgment are also the 
qualities that lead householders and property own- 
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“Purchase of Louisiana Territory from France in 1803”—engraved by Victor 
Adam. Robert R. Livingston and James Monroe are being greeted by Napoleon. 


ers to use insurance as their safeguard against mis- 
fortune and to select the Great American Group 
of Insurance Companies to absorb their risks. 
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Any of Great American’s 16,000 local agents, or 
your broker, will explain how easily and economi- 
cally Great American can protect your interests. 
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Receives Advancement in 


Royal-Liverpool Group 


Affiliated Photo—Conway 
H. T. LEWIS 


H. T. Lewis has been elected vice 
president and underwriting executive of 
the fire companies in the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group, effective January 1. He will 
have executive supervision of the un- 
derwriting of fire and allied lines. 

Mr. Lewis has been manager of the 
Group’s national underwriting depart- 
ment for the last two years. He started 
with the Group in 1925 and has since 
held supervisory positions in the spe- 
cial service, general cover and broker- 
age departments. He is considered a 
leading authority on business interrup- 
tion, formerly use and occupancy, in- 
surance. 








Moore on Auto Insurance 


(Continued from Page 69) 


Laxness in these points has a ma- 
terial bearing upon loss ratios. Fur- 
thermore, they are stressing the need 
for a thorough understanding that “tact- 
fulness is the oil of human society” and 
the truth of such statement never is 
better demonstrated than in a_ satis- 
factory loss adjustment between an as- 
sured and a company representative— 
whether it be in connection with an au- 
tomobile or other type of claim. 

Companies which have employed only 
a well-schooled adjusting force as an 
integral part of their operations, have 
greatly benefited thereby both in mone- 
tary settlements and in the field of pub- 
lic relations. 


Less Costs Are Rising 


Speaking for a moment to the future: 
What is ahead? There can be no fi- 
nality in answering that question. The 
automobile is one of the most sensitive 
branches of companies’ underwriting 
and much of the future depends upon 
the international situation and the so- 
cial and economic factors which may 
spring therefrom. If automotive manu- 
facturing is curtailed, the effect thereof 
shortly will be seen in reduced volume 
and probably in changed loss experi- 


ence, conditions which usually result 
from financial stringencies, car short- 
ages, etc. 

Already there are indications that 


since the outbreak of the Korean War 
repair costs, labor costs and prices of 
replacements again reflect a decided in- 
flationary trend. Many companies re- 
port a considerable advance in_ their 
average claim costs as a result of la- 
bor and other increases. Unless some 
measure of control over wages and 
prices is shortly adopted—if deemed in- 
escapable, it is hoped only temporarily 
—as a part of the nation’s economic life, 
unquestionably assureds must accept 


their share of the resulting burden. A 
spread of the present Asiatic unrest will 
rapidly accentuate such a situation. 


Another cost contributing to possible 
further increases in losses is the mount- 
ing congestion of automobiles, especially 
in metropolitan and adjacent areas, and 
the augmented number of vehicles in 
operation as a result of the greater out- 
put of manufacturers during the latest 
post-war period, an output with which 
highway building, highway repairs and 
traffic controls in general have found it 
difficult to keep pace. 


Effect of Multiple Line Underwriting 


No review of 1950’s record, however 
brief, would be complete without a 
comment upon conditions within the in- 
surance industry itself. There is a rap- 
idly growing comprehension of the 
inter-relationship which must exist, es- 
pecially under regulatory provisions to 
which the business is now subject, as 
between the various segments thereof 
—fire, casualty. inland marine. etc., and 
in the light of changing business con- 
ditions where multiple line coverages, 
package policies, etc., may perhaps be 
used to the advantage of the insuring 
public. 

Certain basic insuring principles, op- 
erating procedures, relations with pro- 
ducers and with regulatory bodies are 
common to all branches and no one 
segment, either as companies or rating 
organizations, can longer make negative 
answer to the Scriptural interrogation, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Each 
must sooner or later recognize its in- 
dividual affirmative responsibility for 
such cooperation to the extent possible 
under existing statutes. It is gratifying 
to note that such responsibilities are be- 
ing assumed. 


Naturally, the establishment of multi- 


ple line. underwriting procedures has 
fostered that acceptance and under- 
standing. Nowhere is that more no- 
ticeable than in connection with auto- 


mobile underwriting where both casu- 


R. S. Reid Skipper of 
Mariners Club of N, J 


The newly organized Mariners (jy) 
of New Jersey held its first busines 
meeting recently at the Robert Trey 
Hotel, Newark. The club has 23 charte; 
members, comprised of leading marine 
insurance underwriters in northern N 
Jersey. 

Officers and executive committee ar 
as follows: skipper, Richard S. Rei 
Hireman’s Fund Group; first mate 
James P. Cahill, Firemen’s; purser. 
veoman, E. W. Ill, Jr., Appleton & Cox 
Inc. ; 

Executive committee: George Helmer 
Insurance Company of North America: 
George Reynolds, America Fore Group: 
FE. C. Carrier, Aetna Insurance Co,, and 
the officers. 

The club is planning monthly lunch. 
eon meetings. 


ew 





WOMEN’S CHAIRMEN NAMED 


Mrs. Audrey Klein, president of the 
Insurance Women of Lackawanna 
County, appointed committee chairmen 
at a dinner meeting in Scranton, Pa, 
They are: membership, Sally Dugan; 
publicity, Gertrude Collins; ways and 
means, Louise Robbins; welfare, Lillian 
Gross, and entertainment, Lillian Ottema. 





alty and physical damage companies and 
their organizations are beginning more 
fully to understand each other’s prob- 
lems and methods of operation. 


Much progress has’ been made 
through discussions and company and 
organization conferences toward that 
end, covering all phases of complete 
motor vehicle underwriting; methods of 
rating; combinations and_ knitting to- 
gether of policy forms and _endorse- 
ments; territorial definitions; and other 
kindred subjects; and it is expected that 
specific results therefrom will be avail- 
able in the not distant future. 
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FOOD SPOILAGE AND FREEZING 





Connecticut Agents Report on Meeting 

Dealing With Adjustments of Losses 
From Windstorm 

In- 


The Connecticut Association of 


surance Agents has issued a bulletin to 
members covering adjustments of 
Josses arising out of the big wind- 
storm two weeks ago. A member of 
the association attended a meeting of 
the Connecticut Field Club in Hart- 
ford, which was attended also by some 
Joss executives of Hartford companies. 
Two items food 
spoilage and freezing, and their inter- 
pretation by the Connecticut Associa- 
tion is as follows: 

“Food spoilage: This type of loss is 
being accepted under PPF policies by 
some companies and is being denied by 
others. Govern yourselves accordingly. 

“Freezing: It was the consensus of 
opinion that each alleged loss of this 
nature would have to be judged on ‘its 
merits. As an instance, it was almost 
unanimously agreed that if an indi- 
vidual property lost electricity by wind- 
storm loss and freezing ensued, then 
the freeze loss was part of the loss. 
Also, if an area lost electricity but 
an individual assured had no direct loss 
by wind then the loss by freezing was 
not an insured loss. 


“Another very serious situation de- 
veloping at the meeting was the ques- 
tion of coverage under a policy issued 
without deductible and later increased 
with deductible. How to interpret this 
was covered under a ‘temporary agree- 
ment’ of Guiding Principles of the 
Eastern Loss Executive Conference, 
dated October, 1948, sent out to many 
agents by their companies, that losses 
up to the original amount of the policy 
would be paid in full, beyond that 
amount the deductible would apply. 

“However, a further ‘agreement’ was 
made on July 1, 1949, and never heard 
of by most agents as this was not gen- 
erally sent out to them by the compa- 
nies. This ‘agreement’ calls for a treat- 
ment of this policy as if it were two 
or more policies and the loss is to 
be pro-rated. This may cause consid- 
erable confusion for agents, as your 
representative at this meeting had al- 
ready advised such policyholders that 
they would be covered in full.” 


under consideration, 





AGENTS AID CIVIL DEFENSE 
Members of NAIA Will Assist in See- 
ing That Adequate Defense Organ- 
izations Are Set Up Locally 
The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents recently offered its serv- 
Ices to the Federal Government in this 
time of emergency. The offer of serv- 
ice was accepted by the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, the agency in 
charge of U. S. Civilian Defense, and 
the NSRB asked local agents to be- 
come “thought-leaders” in their com- 
munities to prevent hysteria and the 
spreading of false rumors. At the same 
time the agents were urged to take posi- 
tive action in seeing to it that adequate 


defense organizations were set up in 
their localities. 
The fire safety committee of the 


NAIA was given this assignment. Its 
chairman, John J. O’Toole, St. Louis, 
ulletined the various state fire safety 
chairmen in the National Association, 
mpressing upon them the urgency and 
Seriousness of the situation. To assist 
the agents in their work on the local 
level, booklets and informational ma- 
terial on civilian defense procedure 
have been sent to them. 

‘ “United States Civil Defense,” and 
‘Survival Under Atomic Attack,” two 
fine booklets prepared by the National 
Security Resources Board on civilian 
detense procedure, are among the many 
items sent to the National Association’s 
State fire safety chairmen. Additional 
Material will be sent as it becomes 
available, 


Unity Fire Changes Name, 
Boosts Capital, Surplus 


John A. Heinze, president of the 
Unity Fire Insurance Corp., announces 
that the name of the company has been 
changed to the Unity Fire and General 
Insurance Co. At the same time, the 
company’s underwriting powers have 
been enlarged, and its capital and sur- 
plus increased by the paying-in of 
$200,000 for new capital and $250,000 
for surplus. With this additional sum 
the capital now stands at $500,000 and 
the surplus to over $1,000000, making 
the surplus to policyholders approx- 
imately $1,600,000. 

Jean Privez, president and general 
manager, and Aureole Provini, deputy 
general manager of L’Union Compagnie 
d’Assurances contre I’Incendie, les Ac- 
cidents et Risques Divers of Paris, who 
are directors of the Unity, are currently 
visiting the United States. 

Besides being licensed to do business 
in the United States, the Unity is li- 
censed in Canada and now has its en- 
trance application pending in Cuba. 


Six With Home Celebrate 


Their 25th Anniversaries 


Six members of the home office of 
the Home Insurance Co. celebrated 
their 25th anniversaries with the com- 
pany at a luncheon given in their honor 
December 6 at the company’s head- 
quarters at 59 Maiden Lane. 

The honored guests were Allan Gold- 
trap, agency record department; Henry 
J. Stemmler, auditing department; Edna 
Schultz, cashiers department; Gustave 
Scheeder and Marshall Thommasson, 
eastern department, and Paul R. Fielder, 
service department. 





Chenet on Aviation 


(Continued from Page 72) 


those cities. Generally, feeder airlines 
are designed to “feed” traffic from 
smaller cities and towns into the larger 
cities which are serviced by the trunk 
lines. The size of territory covered by 
a feeder airline usually does not ex- 
ceed two or three states. 

Trunk airlines are few in number but, 
of course, produce large insurance pre- 
miums. Single aircraft values, already 
in excess of $1,500,000, are still increas- 
ing with each design for a newer, bigger 
ship. It is unlikely to expect the en- 
trance of new trunk airlines on the 
U. S. airline scene although we can 
expect continued expansion of the pres- 
ent lines. It is significant to note that 
the manufacturers of transport aircraft 
today show the following backlog of 
orders for transport aircraft: commer- 
cial, $183,180,000; military, $90,000,000. 

This is more easily understood by 
glancing at the comparative records for 
1949 and 1950 with respect to revenue 
passenger miles (generally regarded as 
the best airline yardstick) flown by 
U. S. trunk airlines: 

1949—6,582,294,000. 

1950—7,754,107,000 (November and De- 
cember estimated). 

Thus we see a very healthy increase 
of almost 20% in one year. We can 
expect to find continued increases for 


the next several years as_ schedules, 
service and equipment continue to 1m- 
prove. 


Feeder airlines present a very inter- 
esting phase in U. S. aviation. The first 
feeder airline was certificated by the 
Federal Government in 1945. Today 
there are 16 such lines and their future 
is very bright. Let us examine the yard- 
stick of revenue passenger miles flown 
by feeders. 

1946—7,500,000 (approximate). 

1949—134,698,000. 

1950—180,000,000 (November and De- 


cember estimated). 
Excellent Growth With Safety 


Here, then, is an amazing record of 
growth, with an accompanying excel- 
lent safety record. Feeders bring avia- 
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tion facilities to the smaller towns, 
which need it as much as their larger 
neighbors, and have been able to pro- 
vide that service efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Trunk airlines have, for the 
most part, cooperated with the feeders, 
for the stops at the smaller communi- 
ties have proved uneconomical for the 
larger equipment of the trunk lines. 

Official policy making boards in Wash- 
ington are behind the plans to provide 
a network of airmail and airline trans- 
portation for every part of the United 
States by more extensive application of 
feeder airlines. 

Then we can reasonably expect to see 
continued growth of feeder airlines, in 
numbers and in scope. Here is an ex- 
cellent outlet for expected growth in 
“tomorrow’s” aviation. Here is a mar- 
ket for aviation insurance. 

There are many other phases of the 
aviation industry, destined to play a 
large part in future aviation, with which 
the insurance producer should be famil- 
iar. The principal ones will be affected 


by the points already mentioned and to 
discourse on each would be repetitious. 
They are, briefly, the manufacturer, 
whose future depends on all things 
mentioned here, as well as others, and 
the commercial operator or flying 
school, who will prosper as a provider 
of housing, fuel, services, repairs, in- 
struction, etc., with any advancement 
and growth of aviation. 

There is the ever-increasing group of 
private owner, the flying farmer, which 
will increase in number with the im- 
provement of facilities mentioned in the 
private-owner classification. There are 
the private and municipal airports, the 
public and the private hangar owner 
and countless others directly affected 
by all the promise of a growing avia- 
tion industry. 

To repeat—aviation, in every year 
since its origin, has expanded, has im- 
proved, has grown. There is nothing 
foreseeable to prevent, for many years, 
a continued, but bigger and better, 
growth and improvement. 
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Year’s Trend in Truck Cargo Insurance 


Record Premiums and Losses for 1950 Seen; Unprecedented 
Interest and Activity in Loss Prevention Develops; 


Crime on Increase in Smaller Communities 


By Jack SEE 


President, Babaco Alarm Systems 


Record premium aggregates, new high 
loss totals and unprecedented interest 
and activity in loss prevention are high- 
lights of 1950 in truck cargo insurance. 

There was a period towards mid-year 
when it looked as though this segment 
of insurance business was going to re- 
verse a six-year sustained trend of loss 
increases. Especially in the second quar- 
ter of the year, there were signs that the 
loss prevention activities were bearing 
fruit. But almost immediately following 
the outbreak of the war in Korea, losses 
zoomed on up, making certain that the 
year would finish as the seventh year of 
continuous rise in truck cargo thefts and 
hijackings. 

During 1950 new records appear to 
have been set in premium aggregates 
from this relatively young and recently 
obscure “side-line” of insurance offices. 
With inland marine premiums topping 
the quarter billion mark for the first 
time, truck cargo premiums, largest seg- 
ment of the inland departments, reached 
a volume which few associated with the 
business would have estimated or dreamt 
of a decade ago. 

Record Losses in 1950 

But along with the record premiums 
came record losses. Some of the loss in- 
crease was from the larger premium 
volume, of course. But a part of the 
year’s rise was from rising cargo values, 
larger load averages and—not to be 
overlooked—the rise in crime generally, 
cargo thefts particularly. All told, the 
year 1950 will probably come through 
with a record $5,000,000 of theft, and 
hijacking losses. 

The loss increase that accompanied 
the Korean War was a direct reflection 
of the economic repercussions which ac- 
companied the sudden advent of a war 
economy. Goods shortages and inflation 
fears set off a wave of buying and stor- 
ing for future needs throughout the 
range of raw materials or supplies and 
finished goods. Warehouses began to 
bulge. Truck cargoes rushing from mine 
and mill in record volume could not find 
proper terminal or storage facilities. 
Often standing at curbside overnight, 
loaded with valuable goods high on the 
demand list, the trucks were an invita- 
tion to crooks. A wave of mid-summer 
theft losses followed. 

During the year certain trends of the 
recent past were continued and acceler- 
ated. The target list continued to widen, 
with practically everything bought, 
traded or given away getting on the 
theft list. Television, boom item of the 
year, stepped up into the list of loss 
leaders. Money pick-up trucks, seldom 
seen on loss lists for a period of years, 
came back into favor with a vengeance, 
with money trucks in almost every field 
being subject to attack. 


Small Town Thefts Rise 


Attack areas were widened in 1950. 
Small town thefts showed an even 
greater rise than the big city losses— 
“reat as were the latter. Crime was on 
over the entire country—and 
truck cargo thefts kept pace. Apparently 
the work of skilled gangs, in large part, 
the truck hijackings were carried out in 
ever-widening territories, spreading out 


e€ rise 


from metropolitan centers. Versatility 
and ingenuity were highlights of the 
crooks activities, with huge and valuable 
cargoes, difficult for astute business men 
to market, being swept away and appar- 
ently disposed of almost overnight. 

One thing that has been a cause of in- 
creased concern among those following 
the truck cargo business is the con- 
stantly increasing value of single loads. 
It was not long ago that a $25,000 truck 
eorego was viewed as large. Then a 
few years ago the $100,000 cargo began 
to appear with increasing frequency. 
During the past year the $100,000 load 
hecame fairly common—“large” was be- 
ginning to reach to the $250,000 and even 


$500,000 level. Loads in excess of $1,000,- 
000 were reported. None of these giant 
value loads become a claim as yet—but 
the hazard is building up. 

Resulting in part from these rising 
cargo values, in part from the zooming 
crime wave and in part from the recog- 
nition of vital correlated interests on the 
part of all parties to the hauling of 
goods via trucks, the past year saw one 
very real and tangible accomplishment. 
To a degree never before achieved, loss 
prevention was taken up seriously by 
truckers, shippers, underwriters and 
agents. 

In two of these four cases the rise in 
interest and the step-up of activity has 
been really noteworthy. Underwriters, 
of course, have always been interested 
in loss prevention. And it has been a 
part of the working philosophy of effi- 
cient motor carriers. But shippers and 
agents, in the past, have not been not- 
ably active in loss prevention, 

Keener Interest in Loss Prevention 

During 1950, however, there was evi- 
dence from many sides of a genuine, 
live interest in the subject on the part 
of both shippers and insurance agents. 
More and more shippers undertook ac- 
tive protection programs for their goods 
in transit via trucks—more and more 
were checking on their carriers and 


===] 
making certain that all possible protec. 
tion was set up. 

The interest on the part of insurance 
agents has been almost phenomenal 
They seem to have sensed in mass, dy. 
ine this year, that loss prevention was jp 
their own interest for the long hay| 
Many of the agents’ associations put 
truck cargo loss prevention on_ their 
meeting agendas. And many agents jp. 
corporated loss prevention programs as 
an operating part of their client contact. 
ing routine. 

Clear reflection of this protection jn. 
terest was seen in the fact that a record 
number of motor carriers put truck 
alarms on their vehicles in the year, 
More billions of dollars worth of goods 
now move under alarm protection than 
ever before. This has helped to contrib. 
ute towards putting truck cargo insur- 
ance on a sounder basis than ever before. 

As to the coming year it seems safe 
to predict that another new record total 
of premiums will be collected on truck 
cargo insurance in 1951. The total na- 
tional product is certain to reach an all- 
time high; truck shipments will un- 
doubtedly surpass even this year’s record 
volume; and there is no prospect of 
anv rate reductions in the period im- 
mediately ahead. Large as this side of 


(Continued on Page 84) 














The Will to 
COOPERATE — 


To us, “The Will to Cooperate” is no mere 
catch phrase. 


It is our basic principle. 


It highlights the broad facilities of our 
agency. 


It guides all our dealings with brokers and 
companies. 


All of us are benefiting in full measure 
from “The Will to Cooperate.” 


John C. Weghorn 
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Fire Insurance in 1950 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Certain companies have begun to change 
their methods, eliminating some of the 
traditional handling of daily reports; 
the best opinion seems to be, however, 
that while a great deal of so-called red 
tape can be discarded, there should be 
no relaxing of such basic underwriting 
principles as careful inspection of all 
risks of specified classes or in particular 


areas. 
Personnel Competition From War Plants 


Inextricably linked with this whole 


situation is the matter of manpower 


which the war in Korea and other inter- 
national problems have complicated. 
However, while the insurance companies 
already have lost some extremely valu- 
able employes, there has not been at 
this writing sufficient loss of personnel 
to cause any very serious upset in fire 
insurance work. Those companies which 
in their home office or departmental 
communities are faced with severe com- 
petition from war material plants are, 
nevertheless, suffering considerably more 
than is the case with other organizations 
more fortunately located. 

Rate reductions have been continuing, 
even on the heels of very heavy down- 
ward changes during recent years, and 
in Texas, Wisconsin and several other 
states, this year’s reductions far ex- 
ceeded any increases which were se- 
cured. Most fire insurance today is at 
rate levels far below those of 10 or 20 
years ago despite an apparent inflation- 
ary situation and the fact that in vir- 
tually every other business the price to 


the public has been moved up materially 
over the years. 
come more and more serious unless full 
consideration is given to the fixed ex- 
pense elements as well as to the need 


This situation can be- 


for great reserves to care for potential 
disaster losses. 
Storm Losses and the Amboy Explosion 

An extraordinary number of torna- 
does, hailstorms and _ hurricanes has 
pushed the extended coverage loss ratio 
well past the point which would have 
been considered normal. Included in the 
extended coverage losses must have 
been many also emanating from the 
Amboy explosion last spring. In quite 
a few instances, the type of storm em- 
phasized again the problem of small 
maintenance deductibles applying to the 
windstorm hazard, and steps have been 
taken toward securing these deductibles 
in additional states. Furthermore, re- 
search is proceeding in many other 
states which may lead to deductibles. 

As this article is being prepared, the 
news of the great storm occurring on 
the Thanksgiving Day weekend is com- 
ing in and it seems plain that this will 
turn out to be one of the major dis- 
asters in insurance history. Because of 
the paucity of information, however, no 
attempt will be made at this writing 
to comment specifically upon the effects 
of this storm. 

In the case of the Amboy explosion 
and the Florida hurricane in late Octo- 
ber the newspaper accounts carried 
smaller estimates of damage than those 
which finally prevailed. It may be a 
long time before the exact amount of 
insurance loss is known in these cases, 
but many companies sustained heavy 
losses from both of these disasters. A 
peculiar fact was that in both cases 
several of the smaller companies had 
losses well out of proportion to their 
national business, and the larger com- 
panies, for the most part, suffered rela- 
tively modest losses. 

Association and Pool Business 

In 1950 the premiums on association 
or pool business have been on a rather 
spotty basis, with perhaps a modest 
over-all increase. In some cases, there 
have been substantial decreases and, in 
at least two or three instances, heavy 
increases. At the end of the nine-month 


period, the loss ratio over-all on the 
business of the various major associa- 
tions was still quite satisfactory in view 
of the lower expense ratio common to 
such business. The experience, however, 
was several points worse than a year 
ago at the same time. Of course, if there 
is considerable further expansion in in- 
dustries making products for war use, 
the business of several of the associa- 
tions will probably grow in the months 
ahead to a much higher extent than 
will be the case with the average busi- 
ness written directly by the companies. 


Expansion of Extended Coverage 


In recent months there has been a 
great deal of interest in an additional 
extended coverage endorsement which 
would include several hazards not em- 
braced by the extended coverage rider. 
While it is the opinion of many au- 
thorities that the demand by the public 
for such an extension has not actually 
been very insistent, there is consider- 
able merit in this broadening of cover 
and it appears likely that something of 
this kind will be ready for filing before 
long. Possibly it will require, as was the 
case with the original extended cover- 
age endorsement, several years for the 
broad use of this additional extended 
coverage, but agents will perhaps make 
a point of offering this generally on all 
of their policies. It must be remembered, 
of course, that until the 1938 and 1944 
hurricanes the original extended cover- 
age endorsement had not made _ such 
headway in the East, and it seems to 
take disasters of this kind to convince 
the public of the need for certain covers. 

There has been considerable agitation 
over so-called deductible or excess-of- 
loss insurance, but the majority of ex- 
ecutives feel that there is no general 
public demand for covers of this kind. 
On _the contrary, they feel there are 
many reasons why such a cover might 
in the long run defeat the true inter- 
ests of buyers of insurance, as well as 
those local agents who have the direct 
dealings with buyers. In addition to the 


various complications, actuarially and 
otherwise, it has always been the feeling 
of many insurance leaders that all 
losses, no matter how small, should be 
reported when they are due to the fire 
or explosion hazard. It is obvious that 
if electrical deficiencies, for example, 
cause a $20 loss today, these deficiencies, 
if not corrected, may result in a $20,000 
loss next month. 


Reporting Cover on Merchandise Stocks 


There is still considerable debate over 
the proper method of handling report- 
ing cover business on stocks of mer- 
chandise, particularly where country- 
wide accounts are involved. No final 
settlement has been reached, but there 
seems more real hope today for a recon- 
ciliation than there has been for many 
months. Additional study has revealed 
new angles of approach which may be 
useful in the final determination. 

Despite all that has already been done 
in the past two or three years toward 
increasing insurance to value, additional 
progress is being made. Here again the 
war in Korea and increases in the cost 
of many items have played a major 
part. The sizable increases in percent- 
age of insurance to value during the 
last two or three years have been among 
the major causes for the lower loss 
ratios prevailing, and the material in- 
crease in average premium reported by 
many companies has aided the expense 
ratio. Without that increase it would 
have been doubly difficult to absorb the 
unavoidable advances in various expense 
items. 


Improvement of Surplus Positions 


pleasing that, thanks 
to the favorable year in 1949 and the 
good experience so far in 1950, the 
surplus position of the companies has 
been materially improved. The question 
of facilities, therefore, is not nearly so 
acute as was the case two or three 
years back, and insureds, agents and 
brokers have benefited from the easing 
of the situation. 


It is especially 
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Bohlinger Not Seeking 
Commission Control 


CLARIFIES DEPT’S ATTITUDE 





States Position After Merante’s Swan 
Song at Brooklyn Brokers’ Dinner; 
Over 500 Honor Typermass 


Insurance Alfred 





Superintendent of 
I. Bohlinger of New York told over 
500 insurance brokers on December 7 
in attendance at the installation dinner 
of Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., that neither the New York 
Department nor he as Superintendent 
seek the assignment of controlling com- 
missions to brokers and agents. Further- 
more, the Superintendent emphasized, 
he would not welcome such an assign- 
ment. However, if the New York legis- 
lature decides that the Superintendent 
should regulate commissions, “I would 
have no alternative and would assume 
that responsibility.” said Mr. Bohlinger. 

The subject of commission control 
was not part of the Superintendent’s 
prepared speech at this gathering. He 
did a grand job in presenting the Pohs 
award for “outstanding service to the 
brokerage fraternity” to Carl Typer- 
mass, former Deputy Superintendent of 
the New York Department and now 
with the Home Indemnity as metropoli- 
tan New York manager. It was Charles 
A. Merante, retiring president of the 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Association, who 
brought the commission situation out 
in the open. He expressed regret in his 
swan song that the special industry 
committee headed by John C. Stott, 
had disbanded because of failure to 
reach substantial accord. Continuing, 
Mr. Merante said: 

Fearful of Commission War 

“The fear of prosecution under our 
state’s anti-trust acts for discussing 
commission scales in concert, hangs like 
a pall over the heads of companies, 
agents and brokers alike. Individual ac- 
tion, however, may very well lead to 
commission wars. .. . Our association is 
unalterably opposed to the insinuation 
of the state or the Federal Government 
in the establishment of commission con- 
trol. We are not trying to force anyone 
to act in concert on commissions if they 
do not desire to so act. 

“We do believe, however, that such 
a right should not be denied by the law 
to those who want and need a group 


voice for the preservation of their 
rights. .. . Moreover, we intend to seek 
legislation in Albany next year which 
will return this right to the insur- 


ance industry under reasonable safe- 
guards... .” 

Klotz for Credit Information Bureau 

Max Klotz. who was installed as 
president of the association, made three 
recommendations as the evening’s final 
speaker. (1) He proposed the establish- 
ment of a bureau of credit information 
“so that if an account is dropped due 
to non-payment of premium or other 
poor risk reasons, these facts will be 
made available to the secretary of such 
a bureau and through him to interested 
parties.” (2) Mr. Klotz called upon the 
New York legislature (and there were 
many legislators present at the dinner) 
to enact a law whereby the insurance 
broker will be paid a fair commission 
by the State Insurance Fund. (3) The 
companies, stock and mutual alike, 
should be compelled (in Mr. Klotz’s 
opinion) to pay a broker a commission 
commensurate with standard business 
practice. “There is no real basis for 
disregarding time and effort expended 
by the broker in servicing his clients 
... and if equitable commission were 
paid the public would be more insur- 
ance-minded because of the expert, spe- 
cialized service thus made available to 
them,” he declared. 

Contributing to the success of the 
party besides the Brooklyn Brokers’ 
official family, were State Senator 
Mario M. De Optatis as the toastmas- 
ter; W. A. Vendittelli, dinner chair- 
man; Justice Anthony J. Di Giovanna, 
New York Supreme Court. 


Season 
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The draft is almost universal these days, so why 
not draft Santa Claus as your own personal Holiday 


Some 920 million dollars will be distributed 
this year to millions of Christmas Club members 
who will spend most of it for Christmas presents like 
jewelry and furs, clothing, TV and radio sets, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, household appliances, etc. 


These huge expenditures represent opportuni- 
ties for you to write new insurance lines—increased 


Fire Insurance to cover values added to the home, 


Automobile, Jewelry and Furs, Personal Property 
Floater, Personal Effects, Camera, Sports Equip- 


ment, Gun Floater, Fishing Equipment, Musical 


Instruments, Fine Arts, and Silverware. 


Here's to profitable Holiday Season solicitation. 
Draft Santa Claus now! 


tising "helps.' 


way. 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 
Detroit 


Call on us for adver- 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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We'll gladly cooperate in every 


Boston 
San Francisco 
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Harwood Retiring as 
Hull Syndicates Head 


CORNWELL WILL SUCCEED Him 





Harwood First Joined Syndicates in 
1920, Chief Executives Since 1939; 
Cornwell Joined in 1947 





W. Bradford Harwood will retire De. 
cember 31 as chief executive of the 
American Marine Hull Insurance Syn- 
dicate and affiliated organizations, He 
will be succeeded by Clifford G. Corn. 
well. 

Mr. Harwood spent his entire busi- 
ness career with insurance organiza- 
tions. He was deputy underwriter for 
the American Marine Insurance Syp- 
dicates from its inception in 1920 until 
1925, when he became associated with 
the Insurance Co. of North America, He 
remained with the North America until 
1938, when he resumed his association 
with the Syndicates as chairman of the 
board of managers, manager and under- 
writer. He has been chief executive of 
all the hull syndicates since 1939, 

Cornwell Career 

Mr. Cornwell, presently assistant 
manager and underwriter for the Syn- 
dicate. entered its employ in January, 
1947, having previously been in charge 
of the sale of large vessels for the 
Maritime Commission under the Ship 
Sales Act of 1946. Born in 1905, in St. 
Paul, Minn., he attended the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, and 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. Prior to his entering Government 
service with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in 1935, he was 
employed by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society as industrial analyst in the 
investment department of that company. 

Mr. Cornwell will succeed Mr. Har- 
wood as chairman, board of managers, 
manager and underwriter of the Ameri- 
can* Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate, 
chairman, board of managers and mat- 
ager of American Marine Insurance 
Syndicate, American Marine Insurance 
Syndicate for Insurance of Builder's 
Risks and American Marine Syndicate 
for Insurance of Foreign Hulls and 
president and director of United States 
Salvage Association, Inc. 


Seide on Truck Cargo 


(Continued from Page 82) 





the business has grown, it will grow 
still more this year. 
Still Higher Losses Expected 

But truck cargo losses can be expected 
to continue their rise. Crime is not abat- 
ing. In fact, as many areas concentrate 
on gambling clean-ups and the like, it is 
probable that more and more of the 
crooks will turn their interests toward 
truck cargoes. To accelerate the rise, 
goods shortages, growing grey markets 
and continuing fears of inflation will all 
combine to add to the probability of 
loss. 

These losses can be curtailed, of 
course, by greater loss prevention effort. 
These efforts will unquestionably be ex- 
tended in the coming year and _ those 
participating will profit. But it is not 
too likely that, viewed nationally, the 
loss prevention efforts can move in fast 
enough to actually bring about a decline 
in losses. It is to be hoped, of course, 
that such can happen, but that result, 
under present day conditions, would be 
somewhat optimistic. ’ 

Everyone directly associated with 
truck cargo insurance should keep in 
mind, however, that they do have 4 
chance of making 1951 the best year in 
the history of their business. They caf 
feel assured of a record income volume 
—and they can contribute their best 
efforts towards making it a better loss 
year than 1950. Prevention will pay— 
and especially in view of the fact that 
every $1,000 of actual claim loss repre- 
sents another $1,000 of by-product loss 
for the various parties to the transaction. 
The over-all economic loss comes down 
at the rate of two-for-one whenever 4 
loss is prevented. 
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WIND LOSSES $50,000,000 





Sherwood Estimates This Sum or More 
Will Be Paid on 500,000 Claims 
Arising From Big Storm 
Revised estimates show that the 
nation’s stock fire insurance companies 
will pay $50,000,000 and possibly more, 
to about 500,000 policyholders as a re- 
sult of the gales which swept the 
northeastern United States on Novem- 
her 24, 25 and 26, says Donald B. Sher- 
wood, general adjuster for the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This is the largest number of claims 
ever to be paid as a result of a single 
disaster, and one of the largest insur- 
ance losses in the nation’s history. Only 
the Chicago fire of 1871 and the San 
Francisco fire of 1906 caused greater 
insurance losses. : 
Insurance adjusters from all parts of 
the nation have been rushed to the 
Northeast to handle the mountains of 
claims that are arriving at insurance 
agencies and companies. They are work- 
ing nights, Sundays and holidays to 
adjust the claims. 


Oscar Houston Heads 
Mount Everest Expedition 


Oscar R. Houston, senior partner of 
the well known marine insurance and 
admiralty law firm of Bigham, Englar, 
Tones & Houston, 99 John Street, is 
returning to New York next week from 
India where he was leader in the first 
American expedition to Mount Everest. 
The expedition which included also Mr. 
Houston’s son, Dr. Charles Houston, 
climbed part of the mountain’s unex- 
plored south face. Dr. Houston and 
Major H. W. Tilman, British veteran 
of two Everest expeditions, climbed to a 
point between 18,000 and 19,000 feet up, 
while the senior Mr. Houston climbed 
to about 13,000 feet where camp was 
made. 

Mr. Houston, who is in the mid- 
sixties, has long been deeply interested 
in mountain climbing. He is also an ex- 
pert photographer and angler and has 
fished in many parts of the world. At 
present he is president of the Anglers’ 
Club and also president of the Maritime 
Law Association of the United States. 


House Committee Backs 
War Damage Corp. Bill 


The House of Representatives Bank- 
ing Committee in Washington this week 
approved legislation to establish a War 
Damage Corporation. It would be au- 
thorized to insure real and_ personal 
property from damages arising from 
“hostile or warlike” action in time of 
peace or war. The protection would 
include losses resulting from the dis- 
charge or explosion of “any weapon of 
war employing atomic fission or radio- 
active force.” 


Atlantic Changes 
(Continued from Page 62) 


land marine insurance course and for 
several years served as a lecturer on 
this subiect. He is secretary of the Life 
Saving Benevolent Association. 

Miles F. York 

Mr. York joined the Atlantic Com- 
Panies in January, 1945, as vice presi- 
dent. He opened the companies, Pacific 
division in San Francisco on May 1, 
1945. On February 14, 1950. he was 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
Atlantic Mutual and the board of the 
Centennial. 

He was born in Cavucos, Cal. After 
graduation from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1922 he ioined the marine de- 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund in its 
head office in San Francisco. In 1942 
1€ was transferred to the New York 
office of Fireman’s Fund to become its 
assistant manager. He left that position 
on January 1, 1945, to join the Atlantic 
ompanies, 


Page Philadelphia General 
Manager for North America 


Appointment of Edward Sydenham 
Page, Jr., as general manager of the 
Philadelphia metropolitan department of 
Insurance Co. of North America is 
announced by John A. Diemand, presi- 
dent of the North America. Mr. Page 


succeeds Dodd Bryan, who is retiring 
from that position and left December 
13 to investigate insurance conditions 


in South Africa for the North America 
Companies. 

Mr. Page was born in Atlantic City. 
He attended WHaverford School and 
Princeton, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1922. He joined North America 
in 1923 in the marine loss department 
and later became a marine special agent, 
and, for a time, did special production 
work in North America’s New York 
office. 

In 1940 he was appointed fire man- 
ager of the Philadelphia metropolitan 
department and in 1945 became assistant 
general manager. Mr. Page is a veteran 
of both World Wars. 

Mr. Bryan was born in Queen Anne’s 
County, Md. He was educated in the 
Friends School in Baltimore and started 
his career in 1912 with the Cambridge 


University Press. From 1917-19 he 
served in World War I. He joined 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 


America February 1, 1922, as manager 
of the Philadelphia bonding depart- 
ment. In 1924 he became manager of 
the Philadelphia department of the 
Indemnity and in 1939 was made gen- 
eral manager, Philadelphia department. 
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More Than Half A Century of Service 





WE Peraion & Siam, 


GENERAL AGENTS aNo UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE - CASUALTY - DISABILITY - MARINE °* LIFE 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


W. E. Mallalieu Is Congratulated by His Family 





Members of his family join in congratulating W. E. Mallalieu, retiring general 

manager of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, at the dinner given in his 

honor at the Waldorf-Astoria on December 4. Left to right are W. E. Mallalieu, 

Jr., who is with the Glens Falls; Mrs. Mallalieu; Mr. Mallalieu, and John T. Mal- 

lalieu, who is associated with the Fidelity & Casualty in New York City. The 

dinner marked Mr. Mallalieu’s 50th anniversary with the National Board and his 
40th anniversary as general manager. 
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Broadening Inland Marine Powers 
Held Logical for Modern Coverage 


By Frank J. RocGers 


President, Frank J. Rogers Agency, Inc. 
New York City 


Probably the most discussed subject in 
insurance circles today is the question 
of multiple line underwriting. There is 
substantial agreement within the insur- 
ance fraternity that multiple line under- 
writing is a necessary and desirable 
phrase in the evolution of the insurance 
industry. The disagreement that does 
exist stems from the methods to be 
used in the transition and how gradual 
or abrupt the change should be. 

We have presently in operation a 
segment of our business that, if granted 
additional underwriting powers, can 
materially aid in making this transition 
more orderly. Have not our inland 
marine underwriters been dealing suc- 
cessfully with multiple coverage prob- 
lems for years? Is not the next logical 
step the broadening of the insuring 
powers of the inland marine underwrit- 
ers to permit them to more fully satisfy 
the modern requirements of the insur- 
ance industry? 

Twenty years ago, when inland marine 
insurance was first becoming a factor in 
our business, it became evident that 
definite lines of demarcation among fires, 
casualty and marine companies would 
have to be established. This action was 
necessitated largely due to the fact that 
most casualty or fire companies wrote 
little or no inland marine at that time. 


Underwriting Powers Definition 


Some set rules had to be applied to 
the class to prevent the indiscriminate 
raiding of fire and casualty business by 
some inland marine companies. To ac- 
complish this purpose certain restrictions 
were placed on the inland marine un- 








Frank J. Rogers Career 


Much in demand as a speaker on in- 
land marine subjects, Frank J. Rogers 
has built up a fine reputation for himself 
in that fascinating field of insurance since 
entering the business 22 years ago with 
Hall & Henshaw. He started in that 
large New York agency shortly after its 
inland marine department was_ estab- 
lished and handled underwriting for 
about 10 years. He then traveled the 
New York territory as a special agent. 
Mr. Rogers was later selected by Fuller 
& Kern, New York, to manage its then 
newly established inland marine depart- 
ment. He did a similar job for the Mezey 
Agency, Inc., resigning his post as inland 
marine manager of this agency in 
September, 1949. As of October 1 of that 
year he opened up his own agency at 
45 John Street, New York. 

The General Brokers Association of 
New York benefited by Mr. Rogers’ 
knowledge of inland marine insurance 
when he conducted its educational 
forums on that line in 1948-49. He has 
recently accepted their invitation to re- 
peat his lectures in 1951. Mr. Rogers 
also addressed the General Exhibitors 
and Producers of America at one of 
their dinner sessions in 1949 devoted 
entirely to insurance. He appeared on 
that occasion jointly with John C. Weg- 
horn, president of his own agency in 
New York and of the Association of 
Local Agents of the City of New York, 
Inc. Mr. Rogers is a member of that 
organization. 








derwriters through the promulgation of 
a document entitled “The Definition and 
Interpretation of the Insuring Powers of 


Marine and Transportation Companies.” 
The definition set forth the risks that 


could properly be assumed under an in- 
land marine policy. Risks not falling 
within the scope of this definition would 
then have to be protected by specific 
fire and casualty policies. 

There is no argument with the fact 
that such control was necessary. 


During the past 20 years the com- 
panies have followed the letter and spirit 
of the definition admirably. Violations 
have been few and infrequent. The defi- 
nition needs no defense.. The order it 
brought out of chaos is eloquent evidence 
of that fact. 

However, our industry must be willing 
and able to adapt itself to necessary 


changes. No longer do we have only 
few companies writing inland Marine 
coverages. Practically every company 
writing casualty and fire insurance now 
also write inland marine, either directly 
or through an affiliate. No longer qj 
we have that sharp distinction between 
fire, marine and casualty companies, 

Why Inland Writing Should Be 

Extended 

Is it not time then, to give some con. 
sideration to the extension of the jp. 
suring powers of inland marine under. 
writers? There are quite a few instances 
where some such changes might be ‘i 


(Continued on Page 87) 





Ports and /or Places 





¥ a 


(KOREAN) 


PUSAN, chief port of Korea, has figured prom- 
inently in the history of that nation. From 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
this single port was its only contact with the 


world aside from China. 


It was undoubtedly from here that Hendrik 
Hamel escaped to Japan in 1666 to give the 
Western World the first authentic report of 
the hermit kingdom. Hamel, a sailor on 
the Dutch ship, “Sparrow Hawk’, wrecked 
off the south coast in 1653, survived with 
35 others. They were turned loose to earn 
a living as best they could but forbidden to 


leave the country. 


ITYCAH 


(russian) 


PUSAN 





ZE 


(CHINESE) 


The port continued to be closed to the world 
except for the more or less constant contact 
with Japan until 1882 when strangely enough 
the United States was the first western power 


to break its medieval isolation with a treaty of 


in the world. 


amity and commerce. 


Pusan has become Korea’s most important 
seaport and railroad center due to its location 
on the Southeast tip of the peninsula. It has 
one of the few good harbors of the country, the 
east coast being extremely mountainous and 
regular and the west coast subject to tide 
variations of as much as 29 feet, second largest 
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The International Marine Union 


Meetings in Europe of Representatives of Many Countries 
Help to Achieve Improvements in Numerous Directions; 
Greater Uniformity in Practices and Clauses Sought 


By Haroip JAcKson 
President, Wm. H. McGee & Co., New York City 


Harold Jackson, president of the promi- 
nent New York ocean marine underwriting 
organization of Wm. H. McGee & Co., 
has long been interested in work of the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance and 
has attended annual meetings in Europe 
for several years as either official or un 
oficial representative of the American un- 
derwriters. At the Marine Union meeting 
in 1950 at Eastbourne, England, Mr. Jack- 
son reported as chairman of the cargo loss 
prevention committee which was set up at 
San Remo in 1949. A strong advocate of 
international cooperation Mr. Jackson re- 
views briefly work of Union and some 
of its aims. 

Shortly after the last war, in the 
Spring of 1946, the International Union 
of Marine Insurance was reconstituted 
on such a basis that the American In- 
stitute could be a member. This meant 
a complete change of direction from that 
pursued by the old organization of the 
same name. It just so happens that 
Lloyd’s London could also subscribe to 
the new by-laws, and they, too, became 
amember. The fact that these two sub- 
stantial markets joined the organization 
gave it a considerable lift and augured 
well for the future. 

At the meeting in Zurich in 1946 we 
drew attention to the theft and pilfer- 
age situation then in its infancy, with 
the result that underwriters were able 
to anticipate to some extent the situa- 
tion. Through the Union world-wide 
cooperation was obtained successfully to 
combat the situation. Attention has now 
turned to improvement of packing gen- 
erally, and the name of the committee 
has been changed to that of Cargo Loss 
Prevention. 


General Average 


The unsatisfactory situation insofar as 
general average practice worldwide was 
also discussed at that meeting, and as a 
result of the pressure exerted by the 
Union, that situation has very recently 
been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion at Amsterdam, where York-Ant- 
werp Rules 1950 were agreed upon. 

The Union, since that meeting, has 
satisfactorily resolved a number of small 
problems having to do with uniformity 
of practices, and uniformity of clauses, 
which are so desirable in international 
commerce. 

It has been a source of gratification 
to me to have found in every other 
Instance American practice has been on 
a much higher plane than that of any 
other market. Our experience has been 
drawn upon, and while we still lead the 
way, we have been helpful in raising 
the standard in other parts of the 
world where the Union has contact. I 
am referring to such things as “use of 
a separate policy for war risks”; “sepa- 
ration of war premium from the marine 
Premium in billing’; “use of 48 hour 
cancellation clause in war risk poli- 
cies”; “regulation in the writing of stor- 
age risks under marine policies”; and 
60 day termination clause in the War- 
time Extension cover on shipments to 
Central and South America.” 


International Maritime Court 


In the further interest of uniformity 


in international commerce I should like 
to mention that Professor R. P. Clever- 


ing, at a meeting before the Anglo 
Netherlands Society in London some 
time ago, brought up the possibility 


of an “International Maritime Court of 
Law.” The basic idea of the proposal 
is an International Court of Law be- 
fore which disputes entailing navigation 
by sea and air could be brought. This 
suggestion has already met with some 
approval, and the Union can be useful 
in furthering this idea. 

As one can imagine, because of dif- 
ferent shades of meaning of words, con- 
siderable difficulty is always encountered 
in the translation of clauses conceived 
and written in English into other lan- 
guages, with consequential legal troubles 
and often commercial embarrassment. 
In the interest of uniformity some way 
must be found to obviate this difficulty, 
and this subject is under discussion in 
the Union. 

Recently the International Chamber of 
Commerce requested the Union to ap- 
point experts to their committee “on 
uniform bills of lading and uniform lia- 
bility of carriers” in international trans- 
port on the Continent of Europe. 
Undoubtedly there will be further simi- 
lar requests from international bodies 
as the Union gets better known. 


Would Join UN as Consultive Body 


Application is being made to the 
United Nations to join the Economic 
and Social Council as a consultive body 
On international marine insurance prob- 
lems. 

Discussions at the meetings of the 
Union serve to educate the marine in- 
surance world by pointing up the peculi- 
arities of “local conditions” in the vari- 
ous countries, e.g., “Risks on the Rhine” 
and the facilities for approving general 
average statements on such risks, and, 
full advantage should be taken of this 
information to further the knowledge 
of the young people in our business. 

The Union has now considered using 
its latent power in exerting pressure on 
an international level, towards the re- 
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Rogers Inland Marine 
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order. For the moment let us consider a 
few specific cases. Under the present 
definition the garment contractors policy 





Matar 


FRANK J. ROGERS 


is interpreted as excluding storage risks. 
The manufacturer who ships piece goods 
to a contractor to be completed into a 
finished garment can obtain broad one 
policy coverage under the contractors 
floater. 

However, should he store the property 
on the premises of the same contractor, 
either prior to ordering it manufactured, 
or after the garments have been com- 
pleted, the floater policy no longer covers 
him. The property, hazards and location 
covered remain substantially the same, 
but the required insurance coverage 
changes. 

The value of the property stored must 
be eliminated from the floater and 





moval of restrictions on international 
commerce and against the trend towards 
nationalization of, and nationalism in, 
the insurance industry. A committee 
will shortly be appointed to handle this 
subject. 

Members and associate members of 
the International Union are as follows: 

Members: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, England, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hol- 
land, Hong Kong. 

Also India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria 
and Lebanon, United States of America, 
Venezuela, Turkey, Canada. 

Associate members: Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland. 


listen 





1768 A.D 





Mme. Du Barry, “friend” of Louis 
XV charmed the king and ruled 
France besides. 


Since 1931 A.D. 


Motor carriers with BABACO Siren 
Burglar Alarm installations on 
their trucks have led charmed lives 
— free from worry of hijacked 
cargoes. 

Insist your shipper - assureds 
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BABACO ALARM SYSTEMS, Inc. 


723 Washington St. © New York 14, N. Y. 





covered by specific fire, burglary, water 
damage and similar individual policies. 
The Status of the property, from an in- 
surance viewpoint, may be constantly 
changing from storage to manufacturing 
and back to storage. Is it fair to require 
an assured to understand these compli- 
cated ramifications within our business ? 
Should he have to constantly check to 
determine whether the property he has 
on the premises of a contractor is stil] 
covered under his floater? Why not per- 
mit all such property to be covered 
under the floater policy from the time 
it leaves the assureds premises in the 
raw state until the completed garment 
is returned to him, regardless of whether 
any storage risks is included? The less 
juggling of coverages that we require 
of an assured, the better we will per- 
form the great function that is ours. 


Easing of Restrictions Desirable 


Let us look at another set of circum- 
stances that might benefit from some 
easing of the definition. Consider the 
insurance problems of two manufacturers 
in the same line of business. One is 
manufacturing for domestic consumption, 
the other exports his product. They both 
manufacture a quantity of merchandise 
and then store their production in the 
same warehouse. 

The export manufacturer has no in- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Dean Makes Report on 
Developments in BCI 


PREPARES FOR EMERGENCIES 
Sees Bureau's Werk ‘Today as Similar 
to That in Period When Country Was 
Preparing for World War II 


W. D. Dean, general manager, Bureau 
of Contract Information, Washington, 
D. C., in his annual report delivered to 
the board of directors, December 11, 
said that for the sixth consecutive year 
construction has followed an upward 
course and has now reached the great- 
est dollar volume in history. 

Throughout the postwar period, he 
said, the need for new construction has 
been extremely heavy and there have 
been funds to finance it; therefore the 
chief limitation on volume has been 
that imposed by labor and material sup- 
ply and this condition seems likely to 
continue in 1951 unless full-scale war 
begins. “Rearmament alone,” he said, 
“even though it brings severe restric- 
tions, will not prevent a large amount 
of construction, of which a considerable 
proportion would probably be in cate- 
gories normally requiring bonds.” 

Mr. Dean said that the moderately 
optimistic underwriter will be inclined 
to set his sights for 1951 “at a figure 
somewhere between 1948 volume and 
that of 1950. Always with the proviso 
of course, that during the year there 
shall be no hostile exchange of atomic 
bombs.” 


Prepares for Emergency Demands 


With the beginning of the Korean in- 
vasion in June, said Mr. Dean, the Bu- 
reau of Contract Information found it 
necessary to prepare for emergency de- 
mands on its facilities. “That these de- 
mands were imminent,” he continued, 
“was made plain by a request from the 
Corps of Engineers that BCI submit a 
written report dealing with its activities; 
and by word received from the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks that it expected to 
make more frequent use of this insti- 
tution’s information files.” 

“Since June,” he said, “contractors 
have also been concerned about the pos- 
sibility of losses on contracts lacking 
escalator or emergency’ cancellation 
clauses should Government action 
cause increased labor or material costs 
or long completion delays. Contractors 
have discussed these matters with Gov- 
ernment officials, and have also recom- 
mended that construction equipment on 
cost-plus-fee jobs shall not be taken 
over arbitrarily by the Government as 
it was under lease-purchase agreements 
exacted from contractors during World 
War II. It appears that Federal officials 
thus far are disposed to cooperate rather 
fully with the construction industry. 

Will Continue on Lump Sum 

“Apparently military works will, as a 
general rule, continue to be let on a 
competitive lump sum basis as long as 
conditions permit. 

“An old problem which has long vexed 
the construction industry recently has 
been receiving increased attention. It 
has to do with the award of separate 
contracts on building construction. Gen- 
eral contractors argue that the proper 
procedure is to award one general con- 
tract, thus permitting the contractor to 
exercise control, through subcontracts, 
over specialties such as_ bricklaying, 
electrical construction, lathing and plas- 
tering, etc. Specialty contractors, whose 
associations have been urging separate 
contracts, are now increasing their de- 
mands for action and in some areas 
are seeking legislative aid to that end. 

(Continued on Page 103) 





Contract Information 


Bureau Reelects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Contract Information, Inc., held at 
the offices of the Surety Association of 
America in New York, all officers were 
reelected as follows: 

President, S. M. Hoyt, vice president, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co.; vice president, John C. Brodsky, 
vice president, Fidelity & Casualty Co.; 
secretary, Donald A. Gillum, assistant 
secretary, New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 

The following four new directors were 
elected: E. S. Crookes, Century Indem- 
nity Co.; Thomas A. Smith, Jr. Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Co.; C. S. 
Willmott, Glens Falls Indemnity Co.; 
George M. Douglass, Travelers Indem- 
nity Co. 





Nicholls Heads Insurance 
Section of Trade Board 


ROBERT H. NICHOLLS 


Robert H. Nicholls, America Fore In- 
surance Group, who has been vice chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Insurance Section of the New York 
3oard of Trade, was elected chairman 
at the annual meeting of the section in 
New York City, December 13, Mr. 
Nicholls, who is secretary of the metro- 
politan office of the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Co. of the America Fore Group, is 
a former chairman of the Casualty 
Managers Association of New York. 

Vice chairman is Arthur A. Quaranta, 
Marsh & McLennan, and representa- 
tive on the directorate of the New York 


Board of Trade is Ashby E. Bladen, 
vice president, Aetna Insurance Co. 
G. A. Buckingham, New York Board 


of Trade, was reelected secretary and 
treasurer. 

Following are the members 
to the executive committee: 

William Bernhard, General Accident, 
Fire & Life Assurance Co.; Robert V. 
Branion, Zurich-American Cos.; E. J. 
Donegan, Firemen’s Insurance Co.; Wil- 
liam A. Edgar, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co.; Edward J. Gorman, Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co.; James R. Hughes, 
American-Associated Cos.; Rankin Mar- 
tin, Standard Accident Insurance Co.; 
George T. Merrick, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co., and Claude T. Spauld- 
ing, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

Henry C. Thorn, manager of the New 
York marine department of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, retiring 
chairman, and Mr. Nicholls made re- 


elected 


ROBERT W. McCLASKEY DIES 


Retired N. Y. General Manager of 
Travelers for Casualty-Surety Lines; 
30 Years With Company 

Robert W. McClaskey, 63 years old, 
who retired from the Travelers in April, 
1°49 after 30 years with the company, 
died Sunday night, December 10, in a 
Stamford, Conn., hospital, after a long 


ROBERT W. McCLASKEY 


period of ill health. His home was in 
Rye, N. Y. Mr. McClaskey was general 
manager of casualty and surety lines at 
the John Street branch office of the 
Travelers for nine years prior to his 
retirement. Before that he served for 
four years as manager of the Forty- 
second Street office and for ten years 
as manager of indemnity lines in the 
John Street branch .when John Mc- 
Ginley was its general manager. 

Born in LaGrange, Ind., Mr. McClas- 
key studied law at the University of In- 
diana and upon graduation was admitted 
to the Indiana state bar, but did not 
practice law. He served one term in the 
Indiana state legislature. 

He started with the Travelers in 1919 
in its Indianapolis office. Thereafter he 
served as manager at Louisville and 
assistant manager in Philadelphia be- 
fore coming to New York. Mr. McClaskey 
had a host of friends both in New York 
City and out of town. 

Funeral services were held Wednes- 
day afternoon at the Frank FE. Camp- 
bell Funeral Home, New York. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Eleanor 
McClaskey, and two sons. 





Defense Department Names 


Insurance Advisors’ Board 
The Department of Defense Muni- 
tions Board, of which Thomas L. Kane 
is director of insurance, has announced 
the appointment of the following five- 
man Board of Insurance Advisors: 
Insurance Commissioner W. Ellery 
Allyn of Connecticut, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners; Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance, Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University; Clay- 
ton G. Hale, managing partner, Hale & 
Hale, Cleveland, formerly assistant chief, 
insurance division, Navy Department; 
Reese F. Hill, president, Carolina Casu- 
alty Co., Burlington, N. C., chief of the 
War Department’s insurance division in 
World War II, and William F. Lund, 
Pittsburgh, formerly insurance con- 
sultant to the Navy Department, who 
resigned recently as assistant treasurer 
and head of the insurance division of 


the Gulf Oil Co. 





ports for the year at the business ses- 
sion which immediately preceded the 
section’s annual Christmas party at the 


Drug & Chemical Club. 





Mulvehill to 
NAIC on Reinsurance 


OPPOSES RIGID DEFINITION 


Chase M. Smith in Report Against 
Central Office for Rate Filings and 
Compacts Between States 


By Ermer K. Rupp 


Los Angeles, Dec. 10—With Insuranee 
Commissioner Wallace K. Downey oj 
California presiding as chairman, the 
NAIC subcommittee on reinsurance got 
under way with its meeting here this 
morning and with a full agenda. This 
committee’s work, it was explained, js 
divided into two parts—the definition oj 
reinsurance and a_ uniform insolvency 
clause. j 

Of foremost interest at this session 
was the report read by Edward L, Myl. 
vehill, president. American Reserve and 
American Re-Insurance, who was chair- 
man of an industry committee. Mr 
Mulvehill declared: “It is the unanimoys 
opinion of the committee that it would 
be detrimental to the reinsurance phase 
of the industry to undertake to define 
or redefine the term ‘reinsurance’: that 
the normal, useful evolution and growth 
of the new and expanding American 
reinsurance market would be retarded 
rather than helped by any rigid and 
inflexible definition of the term.” 

The committee recognized that the 
term has been defined many times by 
statute and case law. the report citing 


section 620 of the California code as 
an example. 
The report said the element of 


reinsurance that seems to be of greatest 
concern to the ‘Commissioners is its 
relation to the solvency and the pro- 
tection of the solvency of companies. 
It also said the committee agreed that 
the insolvency clause of a reinsurance 
contract should provide that in_ the 
event of the insolvency of _ the 
ceding insurer, the reinsurer will re- 
main fully liable for its share. The re- 
port then quoted language from para- 
graph 1 of section 77, New York Insur- 
ance Law, which points to the no-credit 
provisions in respect to assets or de- 
ductions. It is the committee’s belief 
that the question of company _ insol- 
vency, as it is related to the subject 
matter of reinsurance, cannot be ade- 
quately solved through a definition of 
the term “reinsurance.” 


Two Suggestions Submitted 


Two suggestions were submitted for 
consideration: (1) a law similar to sec- 
tion 77, New York law, requiring the 
approval, in substance, of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance where gross rein- 
surance premiums are more than 50% 
of the unearned premium on the net 
amount in force. (2) A regulation which 
would require the ceding company of 
the assuming company, depending upon 
which is cancelling, to notify the Com- 
missioner of the domicilary state of the 
ceding company when such cancellation 
is effective. 

This report was discussed by Walter 
H. Bennett. NATA general counsel, and 
Chase M. Smith, general counsel, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty, the latter 
holding that compensation .for reinsut- 
ance effected should not be paid unless 
approved by directors of the company 
for services actively rendered. 

Commissioner Downey held that the 
committee should continue to study the 
subiect of Lloyd’s reinsurance. ? 
All-Industry Committee’s Deliberations 

The All-Industry committee held af 
unscheduled session at which its sub- 


committee on interstate cooperation 
drafted a report. 
The All-Industry committee also 


adopted a report, submitted by Chase 
M. Smith, which specifically opposed 
establishment of an NAIC central ol 
fice to pass on rate filings. Reasons 10f 
such opposition, as contained in the 
report, was that a central office might 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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NAIC Executive Body for 


Rate Filing Processing 


LosAngeles, Dec. 10—The Commis- 

sioners’ executive committee in its first 
session here today and with Wade O. 
Martin, Jr., Louisiana, presiding, con- 
sidered these subjects: proposed method 
of executing contracts relative to con- 
tributions to the assistant secretary’s 
ofice; proposal that NAIC publications 
and releases be put on a subscription 
basis in order to make assistant secre- 
tary’s office self- supporting; his salary 
and expense allowance. 

The report on NAIC’s income and 
expenditures showed that 31 states had 
contributed more than their quota. 

An exhaustive discussion took place 
on Zone l’s proposal that a committee 
he named and directed to study advisa- 
bility and practicability of all rating 
plans proposed for filing being proc- 
essed through an NAIC committee 
Commissioner Harrington of Massachu- 
setts took the lead in urging this study. 
Although some opposition to procedure 
was voiced the executive committee on 
roll call adopted it by a 9 to 3 vote 
with two abstaining. Commissioner Al- 
lyn, Connecticut, NAIC president, was 
named chairman of the new committee. 


Mulvehill Reports 


(Continued from Page 88) 





eventually supersede state regulation 
since Insurance Commissioners would 
find it difficult to pass over a decision 
of the central office’s technical experts. 
State regulation and state responsive- 
ness to local needs, therefore, would 
decrease, it was felt. 

Referring to open-end compacts, the 
Smith report said in part: “It appears 


to this committee that compacts be- 
tween the states respecting insurance 
regulation would have a tendency to 


take regulation away from the states 
and transfer it to another regulatory 
body, and that it would no longer be 
close to home. Such a move, we be- 
lieve, would bring about the many ob- 
vious disadvantages which led the in- 
dustry away from Federal regulation 
immediately after the SEUA decision. 
Compacts would also have an_ unfor- 
tunate effect upon state legislators who 
would feel that their own insurance 
departments are no longer in authority.” 

The All-Industry committee also re- 
ceived an interim report to the effect 
that a draft of a proposed agents and 
brokers qualification law has been pre- 
pared. 

An interim report was also submitted 
by the subcommittee on unauthorized 
insurance, outlining a proposed draft 
of a service of process act for unau- 
thorized insurers, showing proposed 
amendments; a memorandum explain- 
ing these amendments, and a memoran- 
dum discussing legal questions involved 
in an unauthorized insurers’ false ad- 
vertising process act. 





Schmidt Resigns on Coast 
From Continental Cos. 


Ellis P. Schmidt, vice president of 
the Continental Casualty Co.. Continen- 
tal Assurance Co., and the Transporta- 
tion Insurance Co., who has been in 
charge of the Pacific Coast department 
of the group with headquarters in Los 
Angeles since 1947, has resigned as of 
December 31, and will associate with 
the firm of Dawson & Feek, Inc, 
Seattle, as vice president and director. 


George E. Wilkinson Dies 


George E. Wilkinson, sec retary of the 
Metropolit: an and Commercial Casu: ilty 





Cos. of the Loyalty Group, died sud- 
denly December 8, in his 70th year. 
A glass insurance expert, he was a 


member of the glass advisory committee 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies and of the rating committee 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, 





A. G. Podlesney Promoted by 
St. Paul- Mercury Indemnity 


A. G. PODLESNEY 


A. G. Podlesney has been promoted 
to eastern department manager of St. 
Paul- Mercury Indemnity following the 
consolidation of the casualty and 
fidelity-surety departments in New 
York. Mr. Podlesney will have charge 
of the administrative functions of the 
company for the East. George W. Cow- 
ard is resident vice president in over-all 
charge of the St. Paul Group’s eastern 
activities. 

Mr. Podlesney, who is observing his 
25th year in the business, joined the St. 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity about five 
vears ago after 12 years with Seaboard 
Surety as an underwriter. His bonding 
career started with the Loyalty Group 
in its home office fidelity-surety depart- 
ment. 





National Surety Transfers 
MacLean to Home Office 


N. P. Gardner, Jr., manager of the 
surety department of National Surety 
Corp., announces the appointment of 
Ronald MacLean to superintendent of 
the court division of the home office. 

Since 1941 Mr. MacLean has been 


manager of the court bond department 
of National Surety’s New York office at 
110 John Street. He was graduated 
from Brooklyn Law School in 1927 and 
was admitted to practice law in New 
York State in 1929. That same year he 
became associated with National Surety, 
with which he has spent his entire 
business career. 


Michels Heads New York 
Claim Managers’ Group 


The Metropolitan Claim Managers 
Council, an association of New York 
City claim managers of stock casualty 


an election of off- 


companies announces 
1951 as follows: 


cers for the vear of 

President, John H. Michels. Royal and 
Globe Indemnity Cos.; vice president, 
Carl S. Hardwich, United States Fi- 
delity & Guarantee Co.: secretary-treas- 
urer, John E. Christ, Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Co. 

A. F. Klingsmith, General Accident, 


the outgoing president, served for the 
vears 1949 and 1950. Wade G. Bounds, 
Marvland Casualty Co., was chairman 
of the committee on nominations. 


ECKERT GOES OES TO HOME OFFICE 

Harry O. Eckert, vice president and 
manager of the Chicago branch office of 
the American Casualty Cos. has been 
recalled to the Home Office in Reading 
where | he will be in charge of the com- 
panies ’ nationwide agency plant, includ- 
ing produc tion and sales promotion ac- 
tivities. 


Richardson Reports on 
Expense Graduation 


18 CARRIERS FINISH STUDY 


National Counsel Head Says Study of 
Compensation Expenses by Size of 
Risk Shows Significant Graduation 


General Manager Harry F. Richard- 
son of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, in a report to the 
workmen’s compensation committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at its convention in Los 
Angeles this week, declared that the 
industry study of workmen’s compen- 
sation expenses by size of risk demon- 
strated “conclusively a significant gradu- 
ation of certain items of expense by 
size of risk.” 

Mr. Richardson submitted a memo- 
randum showing the details of the re- 


sults of the study and pointed out to 
the Commissioners’ committee the ex- 


tent to which this study had been a 
difficult and time-consuming job. He 
went on to point out, “It must be 


borne in mind that the greatest value 
of the study lies in the qualitative re- 
sults produced.” Mr. Richardson em- 
phasized that the 13 stock companies 
and five mutual companies which had 
completed the study in time for his 
report to the NAIC had total work- 
men’s compensation premiums of ap- 
proximately $395,000,000 and represented 
approximately 55% of the aggregate 
earned premiums of all stock and mu- 
tual companies. 

He felt, therefore, that it was “an 
indicative sample of the total business” 
but warned the Commissioners that “ap- 
plication of cost accounting principles 
to the operations of an insurance com- 
pany is extremely difficult. Therefore, 
in making this study the carriers had 
to adapt cost accounting principles to 
the practice of insurance as best they 
could. It cannot be expected that any 
study of this kind, regardless of when 
it is undertaken, and regardless of the 
number of carriers participating, will 
produce a quantitative result that is 
absolutely accurate.” 


Companies Included in Study 


The companies included in the study 
were: Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Eagle Indemnity Co., Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp., Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of Wis- 
consin, General Accident Fire & Life 
Assurance Corp., Globe Indemnity Co., 


Hardware . Mutual Casualty Co., Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., Liberty 


Mutual Insurance Co., (American) Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois, 
Royal Indemnity Co., Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., Travelers Indemnity 
Co., Travelers Insurance Co., United 
States Casualty Co., United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co., and Zurich Gen- 
eral Accident & Liability Insurance Co. 

The following data were among the 
summaries presented in the industry re- 
port to show the paid expenses relative 
to direct standard earned premium. 
These are shown separately for smaller 
policies under $1,000 and for larger poli- 
cies $1,000 and over. In this connection, 
it should be noted that in rating work- 
men’s compensation policies in most 
states, premium discounts are allowed 
on policies over $1,000 in size. 


W. A, lies Chairm’ n =P 
N. Y. Casualty Managers 


DEAN M. PARKER V. CHAIRMAN 


Elected at Annual Meeting on Dec. 11; 
H. L. Cox Named Secretary-Treas.; 
Memorial to McClaskey 


Association of 
insurance 


Casualty Managers’ 
New York City, one of the 
district’s most influential organizations, 
William A. vice presi- 
United States F. in charge 


Edgar, 
& G. 


elected 
dent, 





WILLIAM A. EDGAR 
of Greater New York operations, as its 
committee chairman at the 
annual meeting Monday, December 11, 
held in the Drug & Chemical Club. Mr. 
| i vice’ presi- 
Affiliated Companies, 


executive 


Edgar succeeds Lewis, 
dent, Aetna Life 
who held the chairmanship for a short 
time prior to his retirement from busi- 
1950 H. P. 


months of 


ness. For eight 
Freud, Bankers Indemnity, was chair- 
man, relinquishing the post to Mr. 


Lewis when he was transferred by his 
company to Cleveland. 

Dean M. Parker, 
casualty-surety lines in the Travelers, 
80 John Street branch office, was elected 
vice chairman, and Howard L. Cox, 
assistant secretary, United States F. & 
G., was named secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 

At Monday’s meeting a resolution was 
passed in memory of the late Robert 
W. McClaskey, who retired from the 
Travelers’ service in April, 1949, and 
who was for years active member of 
the Casualty Managers’ Association. 

Chairman Edgar, who came to New 
York five years ago as U.S. F. & G. man- 


general manager of 


ager, has seen 39 years’ service in the 
casualty-surety field  includin both 
home office and field managerial experi- 
ence. He has been with the U. S. F. & 
G. for the past 28 years, serving as 
head of its home office agency develop- 
ment department for 13 years. Prior to 
his New York assignment he managed 





its ninehaiiesith branch for ten years. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
Expenses by Size of Risk for Policies Under and Over $1,000 Per Year 


Stock Companies Mu mpanies 
999 $1,000 $0999 $1000 
and Over and Over 

a) Inspection, Boards and Bureaus... 2.0% 2.2% 3.2% 2.6% 
6) Pastel Angi oo ccc ccs ivagvsceces 48 1.0 4.1 0.8 
PY NCE A ATE ri 2.5 Bx 19 
d) Other ~Acquisitioni ss. co s2s0s 62 oe 7.0 2.6 11.5 43 
e) Loss Adjustment ...... éniarenes 7 GS 6.8 6.1 5.7 

















Holiday Greetings to Our 


Agent and Broker Friends 


We acknowledge with thanks the consideration you have given to 
us during 1950. 


We of Continental believe we have an understanding of your 
accomplishments and your current problems. We believe that the insur- 
ance client and customer can be served best by a trained insurance man, 
and we are endeavoring to shape our service to meet the needs of the 
insurance customer and to help solve your own placing problems. 
Whether these problems are casualty, bonding, accident and health, 
individual or group, we receive or approach them with open minded 
consideration. 


We face your usual or unusual problem as a challenge, for we know 
that our future lies with you. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A National Institution 


The Continental Casualty Company and its Affiliates, Continental Assurance Company 
and Transportation Insurance Company, write insurance and bonds for practically 
every purpose. 


Metropolitan and Eastern Departments 


Continental Companies Building 
76 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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PLUS VALUES FOR EVERY ONE 


How Capital Stock Companies, Insurance Producers and the Public 


Are Benefiting From Many-Sided Activities 


Since its establishment many years 
ago the Claims Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies 
has performed important services, both 
for member companies and for insur- 
ance agents, brokers and the general 
public. Through these services the bu- 
reau is facilitating the just and prompt 
settlement of meritorious claims not 
only by check-mating the fraud artists 
but also by devoting its experience and 
know-how to the whole field of claims 
problems. 

It can thus be truly said that such 
performance represents one of the plus 
values the capital stock insurance com- 
panies are providing for insureds and 
producers. 

For a specific example of the Claims 
Bureau’s on-the-spot service here is 
typical case history from its files on 
the settlement of a claim for repair 
damage to an insured truck in a Mid- 
west city. Repairs to this truck were 
estimated by several local garages to 
cost between $1,500 and $2,000. Their 
bids specified that a complete rear-end 
assembly were needed. The insurance 
company involved decided to obtain an- 
other estimate from the local inde- 
pendent appraiser, a repair expert op- 
erating under a nationwide program 
sponsored by the Claims Bureau. He 
did not agree that replacement of the 
rear-end assembly was necessary. In- 
stead, he had the unit taken apart—and 
discovered that it could be repaired for 
$39.50. The truck was repaired for that 
amount ! 

This case history is signficant in that 
it demonstrates the usefulness of the 
Claims Bureau in a local situation. Even 
though the bureau is best known for its 
disclosures of fake claim artists, repre- 
senting the most dramatic part of its 
Work, its activities actually cover the 
entire field of claims problems. 

An Extensive Program 


Under the direction of Robert Chap- 
man, a former Federal Bureau of In- 
V-stigation agent, the Claims Bureau 
staff carries out an extensive program. 
It organized and works with Claim 
Managers Councils to bring about fair 
charges in property damage cases. It 
originated and participates in inter- 
company arbitration for collision and 
Workmen’s compensation subrogation 
claims, thereby helping to curtail a 
substantial amount of litigation. It 
counsels and advises state administrators 
of workmen’s compensation laws in es- 
tablishing fair and reasonable medical 
fees and hospital rates. It makes peri- 
odic Surveys of claim conditions in vari- 
ous sections of the country and chan- 
nels that information to member com- 
Panies, 

In addition, the Claims Bureau co- 
Operates with State Industrial Commis- 
Sioners, the American Medical Associa- 
ton and the International Association 
of Accident Prevention Boards and 
~OMMissions in developing plans for 
mproving the administration of work- 
men’s compensation laws. It safeguards 
the Interests of the companies by rec- 
OMmending uniform plate glass claim 


-mitted to 


of the Claims Bureau 


By JosepH F. Matruat 
President, Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 


procedure, maintains liaison with retail 
glass concerns and studies plate glass 
replacement problems in an effort to 
maintain fair glass replacement costs 
throughout the country. 


Claim Managers Councils 


The Claim Managers Councils were 
first organized in 1943 in Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. Then, as now, 
membership was by company, each com- 
pany being represented by a full-time 
salaried claim manager. So _ successful 
were the early councils in providing an 
open forum for discussions of every day 
claim problems—such as hospital rates, 
medical fees, court procedures, the giv- 
ing and taking of releases, proposed 
legislation and new laws enacted—that 
today there are 49 such councils located 
in key cities throughout the United 
States. 


One of the principal activities of the 
Claim Managers Councils during the 
past year has been sponsorship of the 
independent appraisal plan, which is 
proving beneficial to everyone concerned 
with insurance—buyer, producer and 
underwriter—by helping to keep costs 
down. Under this plan, fair charges for 
automobile repairs are obtained by en- 
gaging the services of a well qualified 
automobile specialist to estimate repair 
costs of damaged automobiles instead of 
relying wholly on competing garage es- 
timates, as was done in the past and is 
still being done in many parts of the 
country. The independent appraisal 
plan, inaugurated in Pittsburgh as re- 
cently as 1947, has aided materially in 
reducing property damage and collision 
losses so efficiently that already it has 
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been advocated by councils in 32 other 
cities. 

During the past year, member com- 
panies have realized reductions in repair 
costs wherever the plan is operative. In 
Denver, for example, between January 
and September, the independent ap- 
praiser was able to bring about reduc- 
tions in the amount of $17,628 for 21 
insurance companies. During a single 
month in Dallas, 10 carriers participated 





Careers of Claims Bureau’s Key Men 


Here follows the story of the key men in the Claims Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies under whose direction its many-sided activities country- 
wide are handled with smoothness and dispatch. Their colorful careers follow: 


Robert C. Chapman, who succeeded 
the late Wayne Merrick in September, 
1950, as manager of the bureau, joined 
the association in 1939 after 10 years’ 
experience as a special agent for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other government agencies. With the 
F.B.I. he acquired the skill in exposing 
criminals which is so essential in head- 
ing an organization dedicated to ex- 
posing swindlers who annually attempt 
to collect millions of dollars in fraudu- 
lent insurance claims. 

Born in Deer Creek, IIl., in 1898, Mr. 
Chapman received his education in the 
Des Moines public schools and studied 
law at Drake University. He was ad- 
the Iowa bar and to the 
United States District Court in Des 
Moines. Joining the F.B.L, Mr. Chap- 
man made a distinguished record in a 
number of field offices. He resigned in 
1934 to join the division of investigations 
of the Public Works Administration, 
and was in charge of the New York 
City field office for a lengthy period. 

His first assignment with the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Compan- 
nies was as special agent in charge of 


the Claims Bureau field office in Dallas. 
Two years later he headed the bureau’s 
office in Chicago, serving in that capa- 
city until 1943 when he entered the U. 
S. Naval Reserve as a lieutenant in the 
intelligence unit. After the war Mr. 
Chapman returned to his duties as agent 
in charge of the bureau’s Chicago office. 
He was promoted to his present post 
shortly after Mr. Merrick’s untimely 
death. 

Mr. Chapman is a charter member of 
the Society of Former Special Agents 
of the F.B.I. 


Robert W. Dick 


Robert W. Dick, administrative as- 
sistant to the manager of the Claims 
Bureau, joined the association staff in 
1940 to assist in its expanding investi- 
gative services. He brought with him 13 
years of experience with the F.B.I. and 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission. As 
a result of his extensive background, 
Mr. Dick’s judgment is highly regarded 
by members of the insurance industry. 

A native of Hawarden, Iowa, Mr. Dick 
was admitted to the Iowa bar in 1927, 
after attending the University of South 


(Continued on Page 92) 


in a reduction of $1,365 for the cost of 
automobile repairs. In a six-week pe- 
riod, one underwriter enjoyed a reduc- 
tion of $1,233 at a total cost to the 
carrier of only $208.70 for the ap- 
praiser’s services. Reductions in Kansas 
City for the month of August totaled 
2,936, an 18% reduction benefiting 17 
companies. Obviously, this is a great 
help to the companies in their earnest 
efforts to keep rates down in the face 
of constantly rising repair costs. 


Independent Appraisal Plan’s 
Effectiveness 

The latest survey of the effectiveness 
of the independent appraisal plan con- 
ducted by the Claims Bureau revealed: 

The system of engaging an inde- 
pendent appraiser, experienced in auto- 
mobile repair work has brought about 
cost reductions ranging from 20 to 26%. 

2. An overwhelming majority of gar- 
ages, repair shops and claim managers 
approves of the plan. 

3. Garage owners believe the plan 
aids them, first, by removing responsi- 
bility for repairing old damage and, sec- 
ond, by helping them to deny requests 
to include the assured’s deductible in 
the repair bill. 


Nationwide Arbitration Plan 

The settlement of  inter-company 
claim controversies through a_nation- 
wide arbitration plan, first sponsored by 
the Claims Bureau in 1944, has also re- 
sulted in substantial benefits to com- 
panies participating in the program and 
to their assureds. Naturally, this in 
turn is reflected in benefits to the pro- 
ducers. 

Thus far this year arbitration com- 
mittees in 51. principal cities have dis- 
posed of inter-company claims involv- 
ing more than $200,000. Decisions were 
rendered in approximately 800 cases, 
the average amount in each case being 
about $250. The signatory companies 
have expressed satisfaction with the de- 
cisions and the efficiency with which the 
cases are handled. In many instances, 
cases which would have required at 
least a day or two in court had they 
been litigated, have been arbitrated in 
a few hours. Thus, everyone benefited. 


Cooperation With Connecticut Hospitals 

In developing fair and_ reasonable 
charges by hospitals for the care and 
treatment of workmen’s compensation 
patients, the Claims Bureau has spon- 
sored a new plan which is now being 
used in Connecticut. The plan, adopted 
last May. has won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the Connecticut Hospital As- 
sociation and the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers Association. Under this program, 
each voluntary hospital, since it is a 
non-profit organization built and main- 
tained by public subscription, is reim- 
bursed its average daily cost in treating 
workmen’s compensation cases. The 
average cost of the patient per day is 
not an arbitrary figure, but rather one 
that takes into account the size and 
overhead of a hospital, its equipment, 
its percentage of occupancy and _ its 
efficiency of operation. Among the 28 
hospitals in Connecticut which are par- 
ticipating in the plan, the average 
amount varies from $12 to $19 per day. 

The problem of accurate costs for the 
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care of injured workmen has plagued 
insurance companies and voluntary hos- 
pitals for 30 years. The practice in New 
York, New Jersey and a few other 
states of having uniform rates for all 
hospitals throughout the state penalizes 
those with the best and most expensive 
equipment. The theory in most states 
is that the rate shall be an amount 
prevailing in the community for all pa- 
tients receivine similar treatment. This 
ignores the fact that voluntary hos- 
pitals, unlike private hospitals, were cre- 
ated to provide service at cost. 

That the new plan solves the problem 
satisfactorily is indicated by the in- 
terest displayed by hospital associations 
in other states. Although the plan has 
been effective in Connecticut for less 
than a year, employer associations and 
hospital groups in Massachusetts are 
so impressed that they are adopting the 
new plan within the next few months. 

Local Claims Surveys Beneficial 

Surveys of local claim conditions made 
by the Claims Bureau for the benefit 
of member companies have resulted in 
stricter traffic law enforcement and in 
other corrective measures. In one city, 
for instance, a claims survey was con- 
ducted because of the high cost of au- 
tomobile insurance. Unethical practices 
or fake accident swindling were not 
shown to be the cause. Instead, it was 
found that the high rates were caused 
by a large number of accidents develop- 
ing out of laxity in the enforcement 
of traffic violations. Since the disclosure 
of these facts by the survey, the police 
department has undertaken an exten- 
sive safety program. 

In another city, a claims survey was 
instituted as a result of a large increase 
in loss ratios. The survey disclosed 
poor law enforcement. Police officers 
were untrained in court procedures and 
quite frequently cases were dismissed 
because officers lacked sufficient knowl- 
edge about how to present their cases. 
An important outgrowth of the survey 
was a school, opened in that city for 
instructing police officers in law en- 
forcement and the presentation of tes- 
timony in court. 

Activity in Plate Glass Field 

What the Claims Bureau is doing in 
the plate glass field is a story by itself, 
and is deserving of special mention in 
this article. To furnish member compa- 
nies with information concerning re- 
placement costs by means of periodic 
bulletins, the bureau maintains close 
contact with those engaged in the plate 
glass business. The Chicago Plate Glass 
Service Bureau provides for its sub- 
scribers survey and loss reports as re- 
lated to the writing of plate glass in- 
surance and the adjustment of losses. 
It has also brought about, in coopera- 
tion with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, an agreement of guiding 
principles in the apportionment of losses 
involving glass damage where there is 
overlapping coverage between the casu- 
alty companies and the fire companies. 
Because of this agreement, controversy 
is non-existent on claims up to $1,000. 
Its value was amply demonstrated, for 
instance, in settling claims for damage 
caused by the hurricane in Florida dur- 
ing the past autumn. 

Certainly these and the many other 
duties that are performed so efficiently 
by the Claims Bureau represent a serv- 
ice not only to its member companies 
but also, and at least, equally, to the 
buyers of insurance and the producers 
throughout the country. 





Claims Bureau Key Men 
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Dakota and George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School. 

His first Claims Bureau activity was 
as special agent in charge of its Newark 
field office. In 1942 he was promoted 
to special agent in charge of the New 
York field office and administrative as- 
sistant to the bureau’s manager. Of the 
many investigations of fraudulent in- 
surance claimants directed by Mr. Dick, 
the most notable is the David Schiffer 


Key Men of C. & S. Claims Bureau 
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Front row, left to right—Robert W. Dick, Robert C. Chapman, Ralph G. McCallum. 
Standing, left to right—Frank H. Bragg, Frank A. Muscolina. 


case. This resulted in Schiffer’s con- 
viction and the breakup of a fake acci- 
dent ring which is alleged to have 
swindled insurance companies out of 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Dick has long been an advocate 
of the development of independent ap- 
praising for garage repair costs and, 
due to his interest, has been active in 
the establishment of this plan in prin- 
cipal cities across the country. 

A charter member of the Society of 


Former Special Agents of the F.B.I., 
Mr. Dick served for three years as a 
member of the executive committee and 
is now president. He is a past presi- 
dent of National Law Enforcement As- 
sociates, Inc. 
Ralph G. McCallum 

Ralph G. McCallum, administrative 
assistant to the manager of the Claims 
Bureau, has been with the association 
since 1938. His first post was as field 
supervisor of the Index Division, after 
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0A; n insurance company’s service to agents can 
take no more useful form than writing their business, 
year in and year out. Some companies oscillate be- 
tween extreme underwriting liberality and ultra-con- 
servatism. In better times they seek new business ag- 
gressively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict 
writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how 
the New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in 
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10 years of service with various Govern. 
ment agencies. 

Born in Gould City, Mich., in 1997 he 
was graduated from Southeastern Un. 
versity as an accountant, and was then 
appointed principal of the School of 
Commerce, U. S. Marine Corps Ing. 
tute. He later served as an FBI. Spe. 
cal agent, resigning in 1934 to become 
an agent in charge of investigations of 
the Farm Security Administration, U, § 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCallum interrupted his work 
with the Index Division of the Claims 
Bureau to serve with the marines 4 
Guadalcanal, Okinawa, Guam, Japan and 
China. Since returning to the associa. 
tion staff in 1946, he has been active ip 
the formulation of fair, reasonable medi. 
cal fees and hospital rates for the care 
and treatment of workmen’s compensa. 
tion patients. His principal duties, hoy. 
ever, embrace administration and gy. 
pervision of the Claim Managers Coun. 
cil and inter-company arbitration jp 
nrinc'nal cities throughout the country. 
Mr. McCallum is a charter member of 
the Society of Former Agents of the 
Pbk. 

Frank H. Bragg 

Frank H. Bragg, director of the 
Claims Bureau’s plate glass division, 
ioined the Association staff in 1941 after 
32 years of experience as a specialist in 
plate glass, claims and underwriting, 

3orn at High Bridge, N. J., in 1804 
he entered the insurance business in 
1909 with the New Jersey Fidelity & 
Plate Glass Insurance Co. After 10 
years with that company he resigned 
as assistant superintendent to join the 
home office glass department of the 
Globe Indemnity. He was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of Globe’s glass 
department in 1920 and superintendent 
in 1923. In 1936 he was promoted to 
be superintendent of the combined glass 
underwriting and claims department of 
the Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity Cos. 

.While associated with these compa- 
nies Mr. Bragg served many years on 
the glass rating committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
He also served five consecutive terms 
as chairman of the plate glass supervis- 
ing committee of the New York Plate 
Glass Service Bureau. 

Frank A. Muscolina 

Frank A. Muscolina, special agent in 
charge of the Claims Bureau’s New 
York field office, made his start in 1939 
and served in its Cleveland. Newark and 
New York field offices. He was educated at 
Fordham University where he was con- 
ferred B.S. and LL.B. degrees. He is 
a member of the New York State bar. 

During World War II he operated asa 
special agent in the Counter-Intelligence 
Corps, Military Intelligence Service, 0! 
the War Department, with active serv- 
ice overseas in Australia, Dutch New 
Guinea, and Philippine Islands. He was 
subsequently assigned to the legal re- 
view section of Counter-Intelligence 
headquarters in Manila, P. I. There he 
assisted in reviewing the sufficiency 0 
evidence of treason, espionage and sabo- 
tage against Filipinos accused of collab- 
orating with the Japanese. He also pre- 
pared reports on Filipino collaborators 
for prosecution by the Commonwealth 
Government of the Philippines. | , 

Mr. Muscolina resumed his association 
with the Claims Bureau upon the con 
clusion of his military service in 1%. 


Dillard Vice President of 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


John H. Dillard, vice president of the 
insurance companies of Fireman’s Fund 
Group, was elected vice president ol 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. 
a meeting of the board of directors hel, 
recently in San Francisco, Mr. Dillar 
is manager of the Southern department 
of Fireman’s Fund in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Dillard entered the insurance 
business in 1920, He joined the 
man’s Fund staff in Atlanta in 192/. 
In 1944 he was made associate manage! 
of the Southern department and !™ 
June, 1948, he was advanced to his 
present position of Southern managel. 
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Some feel they can beat the Law 


of Averages. 


Like other laws, it is for the 


“other fellow.” 


National Surety fidelity protection 
guarantees your clients against loss 


from optimists who think they can. 


The experience and nationwide 
service of National Surety help make 
such coverage easy to figure and 


easier to sell, 
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Casualty Actuarial Society — 
The Professtonal Approach to Insurance 


The Casualty Actuarial Society offers 
the professional approach to this impor- 
tant element of the insurance business. 
The old saw about a mathematician 
being born and not made does not apply 
in its domain. Undoubtedly, a man or 
woman who seeks membership in it must 
have natural endowments and aptitudes 
for this branch of science but it takes 
a great deal more than that for one to 
enter this select fellowship. 

To become a fellow in the Casualty 
Actuarial Society requires an extraordi- 
nary amount of ambition, perseverence 
and self-discipline. : The course is tough. 
There are four subjects for examination 
for an associateship and four more for a 
fellowship. A student may take any of 
the associateship examinations at will 
and when he has successfully passed 
any one of them, his record stands, no 
matter how long he may wait to pass 
another one. 

In this instance, time is not of the 
essence. There have been some “wonder 
who have attained the rank of 


boys” ) 
The average is 


fellow within two years. 
from four to eight years. It should. be 
remembered that experience require- 
ments are set forth, so that the man 
or woman who is working for a fellow- 
ship is doing a job by day and studying 
for the examinations on his own time. 
The roster of fellows in the society 
reads like a “Who’s Who” in the casu- 
alty insurance business. The society 
was founded in 1914 when workmen’s 
compensation insurance was young and 
chief attention was given to its rami- 
fications. Other aspects of social insur- 
ance, as well as automobile and general 
liability insurance, long have been among 


By Jenniz Suz DANIEL 


its major fields. Now, with enactment 
of disability benefits laws in a few 
states and prospects of such legislation 
in many states, actuarial problems in 
connection with this new type of social 
insurance have assumed vast propor- 
tions. 

Now comes the era of multiple line 
underwriting and the society, at its 
annual meeting last month, amended its 
constitution so as to include all lines 
of insurance, other than life insurance. 
Specifically, the field of fire and allied 
lines will be included in the scope of 
the society’s activities. 

The society, long exercising a notable 
place in all branches of casualty insur- 
ance, will now assume a new status of 
increased importance. Its contributions 
to the business have never been ex- 
ploited but with change of name next 
May to denote the surge of its activities, 
it is anticipated that its influence on 
the insurance profession will be more 
widely recognized and appreciated. 

At the November annual meeting of 
the society, six young men who had 
gone through the mill received their 
sheepskins as fellows in the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. The society does not 
award any cum laude or honorary de- 
grees. As in golf, you play your own 
game, not your competitor’s. No student 
knows his own rating. The judges are 
unaware of whose paper they are judg- 
ing. The point is that these men have 
passed the rigid examinations; they have 
equipped themselves better to serve the 
respective organizations with which they 
are associated, and they have earned the 
title of which they may justly be proud 
—“Fellow in the Casualty Actuarial 
Society.” 








Wife’s Patience Factor in 


Earning CAS Fellowship 
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FRANK HARWAYNE 


Frank Harwayne, assistant actuary, 


National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, is 30 years of age and has spent 
most of his life in New York City. He 
received his bachelor’s degree in mathe- 


matics at Brooklyn College in 1942 and 
the following year was graduated in per- 
sonnel psychology at Cornell University. 

During World War II, Mr. Harwayne 
spent three and a half years in the Sig- 
nal Corps. His employments have in- 
cluded that of physicist for the War 
Department, 1942; mathematics instruc- 
tor at the College of the City of New 
York, 1946-1947, and actuarial assistant 
at the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, leading to his current 
position of assistant actuary of that or- 
ganization which he gained in 1946. With 
respect to his ambition to be an actuary 
and the influence of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, Mr. Harwayne says: 

“IT am indebted to Messrs. T. O. Carl- 
son [actuary, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters] and Richard Fondil- 
ler [secretary-treasurer, Casualty Actu- 
arial Society] as well as other fellows 
and officers of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society for their helpful guidance which 
influenced my decision to become an 
actuary. In 1946, having determined that 
my future lies in the actuarial field, I 
decided that it would be a privilege to 
be associated with the best minds of the 
casualty actuarial profession; in addition, 
passing the series of examinations was 
a personal challenge to myself. 

“Now that I have earned by fellow- 
ship in the Casualty Actuarial Society 
(my wife’s patience during the long 
study hours being no small factor in this 
accomplishment) I feel that my choice 
of the actuarial field has been a wise 
one. I hope that this may mean the 
beginning of a successful career in the 
insurance industry.” 





Exams Are Completed but 
The Studying Must Go on 


WILLIAM J. HAZAM 


William J. Hazam, assistant actuary, 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Boston, has a splendid educational 
background for his actuarial work. Born 
February 4, 1915, at Norwich, Conn., he 
attended preparatory school at the Nor- 
wich Free Academy. He was graduated 
with an A.B. degree from the College 
of Liberal Arts, Columbia University, 
and his graduate work was at the 
School of Graduate Studies, University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, where he 
received his M.A. degree in actuarial 
mathematics in June, 1940. 

Mr. Hazam’s first insurance work was 
with the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, where he was actuarial 
assistant from July, 1940, to December, 
1941. In February, 1942, Mr. Hazam 
was commissioned an ensign in the 
U. S. N. R. He trained as meteorologist 
at the College of Engineering of New 
York University and then served as 
aerological officer at various Naval Air 
Stations in the United States and over- 
seas at the Naval Air Base, Yonabaru, 
Okinawa. His present rank is lieutenant 
commander, U. S. N. R., on the inactive 
list. 

After leaving the service in February, 
1946, Mr. Hazam was meteorologist for 
the American Overseas Airlines at 
Stockholm. Sweden, until January, 1948, 
when he returned to the National Bu- 
reau as actuarial assistant. He joined 
the American Mutual Liability in Sep- 
tember, 1949, and was appointed as- 
sistant actuary September 1, 1950. 

Commenting on the work involved in 
earning the fellowship designation of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, Mr. 
Hazam says: 

“No doubt a considerable amount of 
extra-curricular work is necessary for 
successful completion of the examina- 
tion requirements. One generally ac- 
cepts these requirements as a means 
of attaining some measure of profes- 
sional standing in his chosen profession. 
The fellowship and preparation for it 








provides at least a sound approach to 
the learning and understanding of the 
various aspects of the insurance busi- 
ness with emphasis on the technical 
side. The exams may be over but the 
studying, I’m afraid, must go on if one 
is to catch up and keep up with its 
many ramifications.” 

Mr. Hazam and his family live at 
Needham, Mass. Mrs. Hazam is the 
former Elizabeth Gammons, and _ their 
children are Peggy, 5 years of age, and 
Stephen and John, aged 3. 

x ok x 


Hope Was Graduated From 
Trinity College, Hartford 


John Haley 


FRANCIS J. HOPE 

Francis J. Hope of the rating and re- 
search department of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co. was graduated 
from Trinity College, Hartford, in 1939, 
where he majored in mathematics. 

Mr. Hope became associated with the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity in 194. 
In 1942 he entered the armed services 
where he served as a weather forecaster 
in the United States Air Force. 

After his discharge in 1946 he re- 
sumed his actuarial work with the rat- 
ing and research department of the 
Hartford A. & I. and also again took up 
the studies which were to prepare him 
for successful passage of the examina- 
tions which led to his attaining his fel- 
lowship in the Casualty Actuarial So- 


ciety. 
oe 


Sees Liberal Arts Course 
As Actuarial Work Base 


William Leslie, Jr., was born at 
Bakersville, Cal., October 2, 1918. His 
college education was in the liberal arts 
field which provided the base _ for his 
subsequent practical experience in insuf- 
ance organizations and training in te 
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Casualty Actuarial Society. He brs 
graduated from Princeton Univers} 
with an A.B. degree in economics ! 
), : 
194( Leslie 


During the summer of 1938, Mr. siel 
worked as a policy rater with the Fide 
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WILLIAM LESLIE, JR. 


ity & Casualty Co. of New York. In 
1941, following his graduation from 
Princeton, he joined the actuarial depart- 
ment of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters. From 1942 through 
1945 he was in the armed services. 
First he went to the Hawthorne School 
of Aeronautics at Orangeburg, S. C., 
as a flight instructor of Army Aviation 
Cadets. From 1943 through 1945 he was 
a Naval aviator with the U. S. N. R. In 
January, 1946, as senior aviator on the 
U. S. S. Huntington (CL107), he went 
on the inactive list as a lieutenant. 

Following the war, he rejoined the 
National Bureau in its actuarial depart- 
ment, and in 1947, he went with the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, first in the actu- 
arial department, where he continued 
to May 1, 1949, and then as superin- 
tendent of the special risks department. 
In October, 1950, he resigned from the 
Royal-Liverpool Group to become as- 
sistant manager of the National Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Leslie’s career is following closely 
in the path of that of his father, Wil- 
liam Leslie, general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau, whom he so _ closely 
resembles in physical appearance. Mr. 
Leslie, Sr. was general manager of the 
National Council from 1923 to 1929, when 
he joined the National Bureau. He, too, 
is a fellow of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, by virtue of being one of its 
founders in 1914, and he was president 
in the 1923-1924 term. 

William Leslie, Jr., has a definite re- 
ply to the question of what it means 
to be a fellow in the society and why he 
did all the work necessary to pass the 
examinations, which he sums up as fol- 
lows : 

“My college education was very defi- 
nitely slanted toward liberal arts which, 
other things beino considered, I think is 
a good thing. However, I did feel that a 
liberal arts education requires that some 
sort of professional education be added 
to it for people getting into most fields 
ot endeavor, whether it be law school, 
engineering school, a graduate school of 
business administration, and so on. 
When I got out of college, it seemed 
tome that in connection with the insur- 
ance business, the actuarial profession 
would be a most valuable one with which 
to be connected.” 

Mr. Leslie was married in 1942 to 
Georgie Ann Burke. Their children are 
Meredith, 6; Karen, 4, and William III, 
« years old. The Leslies’ home is at 

estbury, Long Island. 
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Majored in Mathematics 
At Union College—1924 


_ Gilbert R. Livingston, assistant actu- 
aty of the National Bureau of Casualty 
nderwriters, was graduated from Union 
ollege, Schenectady, N. Y., in the class 





of 1924. He majored in mathematics and 
received a B.S. degree. 

After working for the New York 
Telephone Co. for a year, he joined the 
statistical department of the National 
Bureau in 1925, becoming assistant to 
the statistician. Upon being transferred 
to the actuarial department, he began to 
work for his fellowship in the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. Asked what induced 
him to undertake this task, Mr. Liv- 
ingston said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“T realized the benefits to be gained 
by mastering more thoroughly the sub- 
jects covered in the examinations and 
knew I would derive much pleasure and 
profit from attendance at the society’s 
meetings and becoming acquainted with 
so many others who are working in the 
same field.” 

Mr. Livingston’s career with the Na- 
tional Bureau was interrupted by the 
war. He served as a classification spe- 
cialist with the Air Service Command 
and the 8th Air Force from 1942 to 1945. 

At the termination of hostilities he 
resumed his work with the actuarial 
division of the National Bureau and 
again took up his studies for the Actu- 
arial Society examinations. 

On January 1, 1949, Mr. Livingston 
was appointed assistant actuary of the 
bureau. He is in charge of preparation 
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GILBERT R. LIVINGSTON 


of actuarial and statistical data in sup- 
port of rate revisions for presentation 
to state supervisory authorities. 
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A defective household appliance, toy, or piece of 
furniture; an irritating dye in an article of clothing; 
foreign matter in canned food or a bottled drink— 
any one of these may lead to a liability claim on the 
grounds that it caused bodily injury, illness, death, 


or property damage. 


The merchant who sold the product may be held 
responsible as well as the distributor or manufac- 
turer. Therefore all three are excellent prospects for 
the sale of products liability coverage. 

An important sales point to the merchant and 
distributor is the Zurich-American investigation 
and claim service—to protect them against fraud- 
ulent claims. An important sales point to the manu- 





facturer is the companies’ engineering and industrial 


hygiene service—available for the inspection, testing 
and analysis of products in advance of marketing. 
Ask your Zurich-American field man for details of 


these services. 


AU NICH- AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


“ 
# 
Seat 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE 135 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 

















RCSA 
ROY CLARK SERVICE AGENCY 


Personalized Credit Reports 
Long Island—Metropolitan N. Y. 


390 Hillside Ave., New Hyde Park, L. i. 
Fieldstone 7-0047 

















Munterich Sees Challenge 


In Actuary’s Requirements 





GEORGE C. 


MUNTERICH 


George C. Munterich, actuary, Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. of 
New York, was graduated from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York with a 
B.S. degree in mathematics. He joined 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance as an actuarial clerk in Janu- 
ary, 1937, remaining there until August, 
1942. His general duties with the Na- 
tional Council consisted of the applica- 
tion of actuarial science to workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

Upon leaving the National Council, 
Mr. Munterich joined the Lumber Mu- 
tual Casualty as actuary, with supervi- 
sion of the actuarial and statistical de- 
partment. As with the other new fel- 
lows who responded to The Eastern 
Underwriter’s query as to his reasons 
for assuming: the tremendous task of 
study and application requisite for a 
fellowship in the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, Mr. Munterich views the ques- 
tion from the professional outlook. He 
says: 

“I chose to earn a fellowship in the 
Casualty Actuarial Society because I 
was an honor student in mathematics; 
the studies leading to a fellowship would 
give me a broad knowledge of the casu- 
alty insurance business, and the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society would give me 
the opportunity to make a profession of 
a subject which I enjoy. Casualty insur- 
ance is dynamic and the casualty actu- 
arial profession provides a lifetime job 
that will never grow dull and will al- 
ways test one’s ability. 

“Earning a fellowship in the Casualty 
Actuarial Society presented a challenge, 
enabling me to prove to myself and to 
others that I have the requirements of 
an actuary.” 





With Pan American Casualty 





Appointment of W. M. Apple & ¢ 
of Little Rock as general agent in 
Arkansas for the Pan American Casu- 
alty of Houston, Tex., is ann unced by 
T. E. Gammage, Sr., preside: lowing 
the company’s admiss state. 
The company, which writes casualty 
lines exclusively, is ioneer in the 
butane gas insurance Id, which_re- 
quires a corps of safety ineers. It is 





carrying on a program of steady expan- 
sion, now being licensed in seven states. 
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Contract Bond Picture Bright In 1950 


Premium Production Greatly Stimulated by Increased Activity in Construction 
Industry; Effect of Korean Conflict Not Yet Noticeable; Considerable 


As the year 1950 draws to a close 
contract bond underwriters view with 
considerable satisfaction the results of 
the past 12 months both from the pro- 
duction and loss standpoints. Premium 
volume is well ahead of that of 1949, 
reflecting the stepped-up construction 
work which has been evidenced through- 
out the country. Loss ratios are run- 
ning normal, and best of all, the rela- 
tions of suretyship with the construc- 
tion industry, with architects and en- 
gineers, and with owners generally have 
never been better. Thus, in all respects, 
the year has been profitable in this im- 
portant surety line. 

Reflecting upon these satisfactory re- 
sults, a parallel can be drawn between 
1949 experience and that of 1950. Last 
January contract bond underwriters had 
good reason to be gratified over their 
1949 results. The losses which many of 
them had anticipated from the time 
World War II 


not materialized. 


hostilities ceased had 


Underwriters were 
aware of the fact that some construc- 
tion companies had been inactive during 
the war and also that a number of 
construction men had been in the armed 
services. It had been expected that 
some of these inactive companies in 
returning to active operation would 
find materially changed conditions, and 
would run into construction difficulties 
as a result. 

Underwriters felt also that there 
would be a number of new contractors 
entering the field who had gone into 
the armed services while comparatively 
young and inexperienced and now, upon 
returning to business life, might pos- 
sibly face difficulties created by their 
inexperience and in some cases, lack of 
capital. The year 1949 did not produce 
such losses and most underwriters de- 
cided that such time had passed, that 
their fears would not be realized. Con- 
sequently, they looked forward to a 
profitable 1950, and they will not be 
disappointed. 

Part of this anticipation of a profit- 
able year was based on the knowledge 
that construction projects were proceed- 
ing apace, promising that 1950 would be 
a tremendous year in the history of con- 
struction. Early in March an article 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal 
from the pen of a staff correspondent, 
reporting on the Associated General 
Contractors convention then being held 
in San Francisco. This article contained 
the prediction that “this country in 1950 
will probably see the biggest volume of 
building in its history. 


AGC Estimates of 1950 Construction 


At that time statistical experts of the 
Associated General Contractors esti- 
mated that in the United States con- 
struction during 1950 would total $30 
billion. That was something more than 
$700 million greater than the volume of 
construction in 1949, Of this $30 billion 
of work, $20 billion was expected in new 


Progress Made in Surety Public Relations 


By Cuar.es C. Conon 
Vice President, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


billion for factories, stores, apartment 
houses, etc., and $6% billion for housing. 

Of course, these estimates included a 
great deal of work which was not to be 
bonded, but by far the greater part of 
the building program was to be found 
$2 billion, a gain of $300 million over in government building, all of which 
1949. A total of $6 billion, $500 million required bonds. All this promised a 
was to go for heavy construction, $5 large premium volume. 


buildings and $10 billion in maintenance 
and repair work. The new work was 
to be spread over all classes of construc- 
tion so that there would be an appeal 
to all classes of contractors, It was es- 
timated that road projects would reach 








Charles C. Conlon’s Prominence 

Charles C. Conlon, author of this article, is one of the best known 
contract bond executives in the country and has addressed many conven- 
tions over the years on the underwriting and production aspects of the 
contract bond business. His career started in 1906 with the United States 
I, & G,. in its home office underwriting department. He has been continu- 
ously with that company except for a period of 18 months (1922-23) when 
he was with the Globe Indemnity. For some years past he has held the rank 
of vice president of the U. S. F. & G. in charge of its contract bond 
operations. 

Chief among Mr. Conlon’s contributions to the business is his devotion 
to the Bureau of Contract Information, established by the surety companies 
in 1929, and on whose board of directors he has continuously served since 
the year of inception. During World War II Mr. Conlon was president 
of the bureau for three consecutive terms. A native Baltimorean and edu- 
cated at Loyola College in that city (A.B. 1906), he is now on the board 
of directors and executive committee of Metropolitan Savings Bank, one of 
the leading banking institutions of Baltimore. 
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CHARLES C, CONLON 


Another indication of an_ increased 
volume of business lay in the fact that 
the number of contractors had in- 
creased, perhaps in a greater ratio than 
had the volume of construction. We 
found that the membership roster of the 
Associated General Contractors had 
grown tremendously. In 1949 the roster 
showed 5,009 members as against 2,300 
ten years before. In January, 1950, the 
total was 5,511. Here was a greater field 
for solicitation, here was a_ greater 
number of prospective clients. From a 
volume standpoint, the outlook was 
good indeed. 


One Fly in the Ointment 


3ut there was one fly in the oint- 
ment. There were those who thought 
the great increase in the number ot 
contractors would produce such tremen- 
dous competition that the situation 
might develop badly. This was some- 
what borne out by a part of the afore- 
mentioned Wall Street Journal article. 
While that article pointed to the biggest 
volume of building in history, it also 
stressed that the competition would be 
“fierce.” However, underwriters ac- 
cepted that situation and looked for- 
ward to a year of perhaps more careful 
underwriting, more careful scrutiny of 
risks, and a separation of experienced, 
well financed contractors from_ those 
lacking in both of these points. Under- 
writers knew from long experience that 
in every time and every year a certain 
number of contractors drop out of the 
picture and new ones come in. So the 
situation was accepted and individual 
underwriters planned their year’s work 
accordingly. 

The results of nine months of con- 
tract bond underwriting in 1950 have 
justified the optimism felt by the un- 
derwriters. During this period new con- 
struction of all types, according to gov- 
ernment figures, has exceeded $20 bil- 
lion. Some of the principal classifica- 
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tions in the private field are as fol- 


"ipdustrial ROC NOL +. -$_ 750,000,000 
Other Non-residential.. 1,900,000,000 
Public Utility .......... 2,400,000,000 
Included among the public works 

classes are the following: 

Non-residential 

MENGE cuoneecnngus $1,700,000,000 
Highway ..........+4-- 1,800.000,000 
Sewer and Water...... 500,000,000 
Conservation and 

Development ........ 700,000,000 
Construction, according to govern- 


ment data, totaled more than $30 billion 
last year and in the first nine months 
of 1950 it appears to be approaching $29 
billion and may exceed that figure by a 
considerable amount. 

1950 Premium Volume Up 5 to 15% 
A recent survey of a number of the 
larger contract bond writing companies 
indicates that premium volume has been 
up from 5% to 15% over the corres- 
ponding period of 1949 and losses dur- 
ing that period have been normal. So 
from the standpoint of volume and 
losses, this has been a very satisfactory 


ear. 
, 1950 there have been a num- 
ber of large projects put under contract. 
The Federal Government has proceeded 
with its programs for flood prevention 
and reclamation, involving the construc- 
tion of large dams. It has pursued its 
work in the field of inland navigation, 
involving large dredging projects and 
the construction of huge locks and 
dams appurtenant to some of those 
locks. States are catching up with the 
rehabilitation and modernization of 
their road systems as well as extensions 
of those systems. Counties and cities 
are erecting schools, hospitals and other 
county and municipal buildings the 
construction of which was delayed dur- 
ing the war years and not too quickly 
resumed thereafter. A number of large 
bridges were put under contract. 
Loss Ratios Are Normal 

All of this has contributed to the 
increase in premium volume and all this 
has been accomplished without an ap- 
preciable rise in loss ratio. Premium 
volume in the first half of 1950 in- 
creased substantially. Competition among 
contractors was strong, and despite un- 
derwriting difficulties created by marked 
differences in bids, the loss ratios re- 
mained normal. 

Then came the Korean affair. Pre- 
mium volume continued to climb, al- 
though underwriters were alerted to 
the need of increased caution in con- 
nection with contract bonds. because of 
possible shortages of labor and ma- 
terials, together with the threats of gov- 
ernment controls over business. Losses 
continue normal up to the present time. 


Effect of Korean War Studied 


In June of this year the Korean af- 
fair started. Having in mind their ex- 
perience in World War I and particu- 
larly World War II, underwriters began 
to take stock of the situation. The big 
guestion in their minds was what effect 
the Korean war would have upon con- 
struction and on construction contract 
bonds, 

A number of informal conferences 
have been held within the surety com- 
panies and between groups of contract 
bond underwriters to determine the ad- 
visability of introducing into construc- 
tion contracts escalator clauses and sav- 
ing clauses relating to delays caused by 
scarcities of material and labor. Some 
public authorities have taken cognizance 
of the war situation and have inserted 
Saving clauses in their contracts for 
the benefit of contractors. Of course, 
there has been no concerted or wide- 
spread action along this line, but what 
Was done did give promise of broader 
action in this field if conditions war- 
ranted. However, to date, while there 
have been scarcities of some materials, 
Construction has not been too much 
ampered by war conditions. 

, There may be some slight falling off 
premium this month due to govern- 
ment restriction of building of race 
tracks, night clubs and other amuse- 
Ment places. The impact of the gov- 


ernment’s action will not, however, 
seriously affect the premium volume. 
Unlike World War I, there is today 
no indication that cost plus contracts 
will be revived. Shortly after the 
Korean fighting began there was a 
meeting in Washington between gov- 
ernment officials and representatives of 
construction. The question of how best 
to make the services of contractors 
available to government was discussed 
and it was generally agreed that so long 
as conditions permitted, construction 
contracts would be awarded in open 
competition to the lowest responsible 
bidder. This would argue a continua- 
tion of the requirement of borids on 
war contracts. Of course, it was recog- 






SUNKEN TREASURE 


Eyes of the salvage fleet, the 

deep-sea diver explores fantastic 
underwater worlds, to locate 

sunken ships and cargoes which the sea 
has swallowed. “Coming up with 


the right answers” is his specialty. 





Baltimore 


nized that some exceptions might be 
made to such awards but as far as 
one could see most work would be 
awarded on the lump sum competitive 
basis. 

Bank Credit a Supplementary Asset 


One item of interest which devel- 
oped during 1949 and has come to 
greater development during 1950 has 


been the reliance placed by underwrit- 
ers upon bank credit available to the 
contractors. To the older underwriters 
bank credit was not an asset as such. 
It was what might be called a supple- 
mentary asset. In other words, the 
ability to borrow was valuable but those 
older underwriters took the _ position 
that borrowed even from a 


money, 


Like F&D, 
he SPECIALIZES 


bank, was still borrowed unless the loan 
was made in such manner that it could 
not be called or repaid until after the 
completion of the project for which 
bond was desired. Some underwriting 
has been done for contractors of slender 
liquid capital, and it has been based 
largely upon bank credit. As far as the 
writer knows, there have been no re- 
cent cases of bank credit being re- 
voked and losses to the surety thereby 
being produced. It may be that the 
bank attitude has changed, but the re- 
sults of such underwriting theories re- 
main to be established. 
Progress in Public Relations 
In the field of public relations the 
(Continued on Page 105) 













Moore than 9,000 F«D representatives can attest to Fs D’s 
skill in “coming up with the right answers” to bonding problems; 
can also vouch for the speed and efficiency with which F« D 
handles their bonding business. 


Because swift, authoritative action is “routine” at all of 

F«D’s 50 field offices, Fs D agents everywhere are able to meet their 
customers’ bonding needs with professional competence, 

no matter how limited their own surety experience may be. 


Especially valuable to Fa D representatives is the ability 

of Fs D’s experts to handle out-of-the-ordinary bonding risks, 
thereby in many cases enabling the agents concerned to 
“salvage” worthwhile commissions which had originally seemed 


out of their reach. 


In the bonding industry, as well as in most other fields of 
endeavor, specialization means superior service. 
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Agents Encouraged to Find Helpful Suggestions Made to National Bureau’s 


Rating Committees Often Are Incorporated in Manual; Suggest 


In every city and town, at every cross 
road in this great country of ours, there 
are insurance salesmen who serve our 
one hundred and fifty million people. 

As they talk over the personal and 
business insurance problems of their 
friends and discuss with them the means 
of providing them with proper insurance 
protection, they often reach a_ point 
where there is something missing! A 
certain policy or rule appears to be 
inadequate. Something should be 
changed! 

And so—from those insurance pro- 
ducers, over a hundred thousand of 
them, come helpful suggestions for the 
improvement of our service to the pub- 
lic. 

A hundred thousand laboratories! 
Working for the good of our business! 
It was not always so. There was a time 
when the humble insurance producer 
believed that his thoughts would not in- 
terest a great insurance company or 
bureau, many miles away. 

Insurance Salesmen Encouraged 

3ut—something has happened. The 
men who sell insurance are now encour- 
aged to make suggestions for improve- 
ments in the product they handle. They 
have the confidence that those ideas of 
theirs will be considered and that they 
will be incorporated in manual changes 
and policy form revisions. As a result, 
insurance salesmen in every state in the 
country are sending in their ideas con- 
taining constructive suggestions that will 
benefit all of us, and that includes the 
insuring public. One hundred thousand 
insurance laboratories are at work! 

Why are most of the pages in those 
casualty insurance manuals so clean and 
fresh? We who use those manuals 
know that the reason is because of the 
constant changes and improvements 
which require the printing of new pages 
to keep up with the rapidly changing 
business. How are those changes effect- 
ed? Are they the work of our friends 
in the bureaus? Are our casualty insur- 
ance friends on their toes? The an- 
swer is “yes,” but—there is more to the 
story of rapid advancement in improved 
policy forms and coverages. 

How does it work? Ideas are usually 
forwarded to the casualty committee 
chairman of the state or National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. From them 
is built an agenda for a meeting with 
the various rating committees of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. On those bureau committees are 
the heads of the various divisions of the 
bureau as well as executive officers of 
our casualty insurance companies. All 
of them are experts in the field being 
discussed. If an idea will not work they 
say so. If the agents’ committee which 
presents the suggestions is not convinced 
by the views of the company and bureau 
leaders they ask questions which clear 
the point. 

Agents Right at Times 

And—there are times when _ those 
agents are right! What are the results 
of those conferences? Have they been 
reflected in changes in rules and policy 
forms? Here is the answer — during 
the past five years there have been 
several hundred changes made, some of 
them of minor nature and some of them 
of great importance to all interests. The 


Other Changes for Future Consideration 


By Roy A. DurFus 
Secretary, James Johnston Agency, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


new short rate table now used country- 
wide is a result of those meetings. It 
has been accepted by fire companies as 
well as in the casualty field. Other re- 
cent changes include the substitution of 
the word “basic” for “standard” in re- 
ferring to limits of liability in all manu- 
als; standardization of increased limits 
percentages in all but the auto liability 
manual; elimination of the bodily injury 
cross liability exclusion in the additional 
interest clause in the standard auto 
liability policy; a revised and improved 
garage liability policy form, including 
important changes in rating methods; 
the present commercial car rating plan 
which eliminates the so-called “medium” 
weight classification and limits weight 
to two instead of three classes; the 
extension of medical payments coverage 
up to a limit of $5,000; and a completely 
rewritten named operator section of the 
manual. 

In the field of general liability cover- 
age there have been revisions and im- 
provements in the endorsement covering 
“occurrences” as against the original “ac- 
cident” basis of coverage; recent elimi- 
nation of the need for alteration per- 
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mits; experimentation with single limit 
policies such as in the comprehensive 
personal and storekeepers and farmers 
liability policy forms; modern set-up of 
rates and minimum premiums in the 
manufacturers and contractors liability 
section of the manual; a similar im- 
provement in the product liability man- 
ual with added classifications to encour- 
age the sale of this important coverage 
to a wider market; and the change to 
even annual payments on three year 
policies where the premium is paid on 
the installment basis. 

Burglary insurance too has seen many 
changes and improvements. The most 
recent apply as of October of this year. 
Among them are the elimination of the 
$50 limit on tobaccos, fountain pens and 
narcotics in the storekeepers burglary 
policy form (a change urged for a num- 
ber of years by agents through their 
casualty committees); greater recogni- 
tion for alarm systems and rate reduc- 
tions because of broader spread of busi- 
ness and the consequent lowering of loss 
ratios. 

More Good Risks Insured 


One of the important points to remem- 
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ber is the fact that when there is rea- 
sonable simplification of rules and 
broader coverage there always follows 
a widening of the market and more and 
more of the better class of risks are 
insured. This bringing about the lower- 
ing of loss ratios and ever increasing 
sale to a wider and wider market, thus 
serving all who should have the cover- 
age. This is in the public interest, 

We could continue on and on with 
comment on changes that have bene- 
fitted us during the past few years, 
They have come from conference and 
from sincere cooneration on the part of 
bureaus, companies and producers. This 
has been a healthv development. It 
must be continued! Furthermore it should 
spread to all lines of insurance. We 
also can see the value of this method of 
improving our business in the field of 
company and agency procedure on policy 
forms and endorsements and other items 
of routine on which there is at present 
a tremendous cost in needless effort. 
An example is in the issuance of en- 
dorsements for auto liability policies 
on’ private cars. Some companies now 
ask their agents to acknowledge a 
change of car by a simple form sent 
to the assured. This is not in dupli- 
cate. The new car description is noted 
on the daily report together with the 
date of change. On renewal the proper 
description is indicated. This procedure 
is also used for change of address or 
occupation unless premium is involved. 

One company official recently stated 
that such procedure has reduced auto 
department correspondence by almost 
one-half. Furthermore, this economy has 
not caused a single complication at the 
time of loss adjustment. Surely if one 
company or several of them can do this, 
it should be possible for all of them 
to effect the same saving in cost of 
operation. ; 

Agents have for years followed certain 
routine because their companies insisted 
on it and those producers believed that 
a complaint would result in nothing 
more than a loss of time with nothing 
gained. But now—we sincerely believe 
that every constructive suggestion that 1s 
workable will be given every considera- 
tion. The machinery to accomplish this 
end is at work. To our bureau friends 
and to our casualty companies the pro- 
ducers owe a vote of thanks for the 
recognition that has been given to those 
who must sell our product. After all, 
the salesman of most commodities has 
at least a voice in the preparation of that 
product. The modern automobile 1s 4 
composite of the experience of our great 
auto manufacturers, their sales forces 
and those who drive those cars! 


Some Changes Which Are Needed 


Where do we go from here? There 
is still work to be done! Let us review 
some of the needed changes that affect 
present policy forms and: manual rules. 

Automobile liability policies should be 
changed to afford coverage for the caf 
owner who has sold his car and has not 
as yet bought a new one. Often he 
needs his drive other cars and medical 
payments coverave during that period 
when he is hopefully waiting for deliv- 
ery of that new car. At present @ 
coverage ceases when the car 1s sol@, 
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ROY A. 


DUFFUS 


even though the policy remains in force. 
This is not generally understood. Em- 
harrassment has resulted. Also, many 
who suspend auto insurance during the 


winter are still in need of those two 
important coverages (drive other cars 
and medical payments). They should 


be permitted to retain them for a nomi- 
nal charge. 
Method Is Cumbersome 

The present cumbersome method of 
rating non-ownership auto liability in- 
surance should be improved. To ob- 
tain information on the direct insurance 
on Class 1 cars owned usually by sales- 
men, takes several weeks or months. 
Frequently the policyholder refuses to 


write to those salesmen (in some cases 
a hundred or more) to get that data. 
The salesmen are on the road. Their 


mail is delayed. Several followups are 
necessary in some cases and there are 
times when the insurance producer has 
to write those letters or be faced with 
the loss of business to a competitor bye 
will. And, when the salesmen reply, 

is generally found that all of them are 


insured, for adequate limits, and in 
sound insurance companies. 
The single limit auto policy should 


be made available as soon as_ possible, 
especially for the owner of a_ single 
automobile. it should now require a 
description of the car unless physical 
damage is included in the policy. 

The auto liability policy should be on 
the occurrence basis. It should give 
broader coverage on the drive other cars 
feature, 

Producers countrywide can make sug- 
gestions for further changes and imt 
provements. 


Should Be on Combination Basis 
Automobile policies should be on the 
combination basis with both liability and 
Physical damage coverage available. 
There are many however, where 
under present rate levels it may be ex- 
pedient to write the physical damage 
coverage under a separate policy with 
an expiration date several months apart 
from the date on the liz ibility insurance. 
Thus the insured of modest income (and 
that applies to most of us in these days 
of income taxes!) can budget his pre- 
mium payments and not be tempted to 
eliminate a portion of his coverage (usu- 
ally the collision coverage) in order to 
reduce his insurance costs. 

In the field of general liability insur- 
ance the encouragement of comprehen- 
sive coverage should include “single 
limit” and “occurrence” basis coverage in 
the basic rates. Use of such forms for 
certain lines have indicated that such a 
forward step can soon be taken. On plate 
glass coverage we have always believed 
that it is not fair to charge the por- 
tions of the premium which are based on 
actual value, such as for lettering and 
valued glass, where the present value 
and not a base table are the basis of 
Premium charge. 
Multiple line underwriting 


cases, 


calls for 


discussion of the future of so-called 
“package” policies which include fire, 
extra expense, extended coverage, bur- 
glary, glass and liability insurance in a 
single policy. Certainly there is a sales 
appeal in such a policy. We can see 
where it will also be a factor in reduc- 


ing agency and company expense. How- 
ever, such a policy should not afford 
restricted coverage to those who have 


in the past purchased separate and com- 
plete coverage on the various forms of 
protection now considered as a part of 
the “package” policy. And, it should 
be available at a price that will be at- 
tractive to the average policyholder. 
Advantages of Several Policies 
Those who sell insurence and who 
must collect premiums know the advan- 
tages of having several policies at mod- 
est cost and spread over a three year 
term where we are serving the average 
homeowner. He is on a budget. He 
is often given a mild shock (to put it 
mildly) when he is confronted with a 
single policv which includes charges for 
all the protection he has carried on his 
home and contents. There are many 
who prefer the budgeting of premiums 
even though the cost may be increased 
somewhat. The present system of writ- 
ing several policies on various perils and 
thus spreading the cost over a period of 
three years has encouraged thousands 
to purchase needed protection they could 
not afford if the entire charge were 
made at one time. Installment pre- 


there 
agents 


Here again, 
between 


will work! 
for consultation 


in it, it 
iS call 


and companies. Those who have the 
theory must get together with those 
who have the sales problem. There is 


work to be done! 
Profession Is Complicated 

We are fortunate in being in a pro- 
fession that will always of necessity be 
complicated. Otherwise it would be 
dull indeed. There would be no chal- 
lenge to make our product better and 
to seek constantly new means of serv- 
ing the public. 

We who sell casualty 
fortunate in having the complete sup- 
port and cooperation of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters as we 


insurance are 


consider changes and improvements in 
policy forms, manual rules and other 
procedure. Under the leadership of 


William Leslie, general manager of the 
bureau, and sre the capable assistance 
of James M. Cahill, secretary, and W = 
liam Brewster, Milton Acker and L. 
Sawyer of the automobile, liability je 
glass and boiler divisions, respectively, 
we have an organization that welcomes 
wholeheartedly the help of every in- 
surance producer in the country. 

The ideas sent in from the grass roots, 
through our assoc iations, are giv en open- 
minded consideration. Many of them 
are included in every set of change 
pages which we receive during the year. 
Progress is indeed being made. To our 
companies which through their bureau 








Roy A. Duffus Known Throughout the Land 


The name of Roy A. 
of the New York State 
the land. 
sonality and rapid-fire speaking ability, 


Association of 


Duffus, national director and immediate past president 
Insurance 
His knowledge of the insurance business, coupled with an engaging per- 
has led 


Agents, is known throughout 


agents’ organizations in all sect ons 


of the country to invite him to address them, and whenever it is humanly possib'e, 


he complies with their requests. 


He accepts modestly the honors which have come to him—he has been awarded 
the Woodworth Memorial, the highest honor the National Association of Insurance 


Agents can bestow for outstanding 
“Insurance Man of the Year” by the 


service to 
Insurance Field. 


been chosen 
identified with 


insurance; he has 
He is closely 


the business and humanitarian activities of his home city and this year is serving 


as Monroe County American Legion 


Commander. 


It seems fair to say that his greatest contribution to the insurance business as 
a whole has been inauguration of the close working program between the National 


Association of Insurance 
of Casualty Underwriters, of which 
his stature as an insurance man. 

Mr. Duffus came up the hard way. 
then set out to study 
1924 he took the Travelers’ 
four years traveled western New 
advantages of a college education, 
university graduates, which both of 
that itis younger son, James, 
took the Travelers course, 
John H. Eglof, 
Duffus took the course, 
the son as he did the father. 

Roy Duffus joined the Johnston 


York 


Underwriters Board Rochester, 


tion, 1948-1950, 


Agents and the several divisions of 
he writes 


He started 
salesmanship and then public speaking. In the 
training course for field assistants and for the next 
territory for the 
he was determined that his two sons should be 
them now are. 
a Yale graduate now with the 
although the agency 
who inaugurated the training 
said it would be a matter of satisfaction for him to tra‘n 


Agency .n 
department and was made secretary the follewing vear. 
f 1938-1939, and of 


the National Bureau 


here. That is concrete evidence of 
the age of 14 and 
summer of 


to work at 


Travelers. Lacking the 
It is a matter of pride to him 
Johnston Agency, also 
represent the Travelers. 
whose advice Mr. 


does not 
school and on 


1928 as manager of the casualty 
He was president of the 


the New York State associa- 








course be the answer to 
this problem, but the insured will still 
see that total charge! It may encourage 
him to reduce his coverage. 

All-risk policies may _ also 
amounts of coverage out of 
actual need. There are many 
quire contents coverage for an 
equal to or greater than the value of 
the dwelling itself. Here again caution 
must be used. Liability coverage must 
of course be considered in amounts well 
above the value of the home insured 
under the same contract. Third party 
liability cannot be rated in combination 
with either burglary or fire insurance. 
It is too unpredictable. Deductibles may 
be needed under some conditions. Such 
deductibles may cause strained relations 
between agent and client. 

We recognize the appeal of a single 
policy on the all-risks basis. However, 
we bring out those points which must 
be considered when we approach the 
subject. If there is a demand for blanket 
coverage; if the price will not be a 
deterring factor; if the rating methods 
are fair and workable; if a contract 
can be prepared that is not cumbersome 
and restrictive and if the agents believe 


miums will of 


require 
line with 
who re- 
amount 


committee members, aid in this research 
we are also indebted. However, after 
all, they, too, benefit from every im- 
provement and they should welcome 
suggestions from the field. The point is 
that they do welcome those ideas. And 
—that is not the way it was at a time 
in the memory of the writer. Yes! One 
hundred thousand laboratories are at 
work. That is progress! 

Let us continue to work together, to 
the end that the insuring public will 
always have available up-to-date con- 
tracts of indemnity and at the lowest 
cost consistent with adequate engineer- 
ing, claims and other services and con- 
tinued financial stability of our insurance 
companies. 


MARYLAND WRITES BIG BONDS 





Executes Bond of $7,279,776 on New 
Jersey Turnpike; Also Two Others 
of $3345,350 and $6,143,355 


One of the largest contract bonds 
ever executed by a single surety—in the 
amount of $7,279,776—recently was writ- 
ten by Maryland Casualty Co., Balti- 


more. The bond covers the contract tor 
paving a 23-mile section of the New 


800 Attend Christmas 
Party of C. & S. Club 


McCAGG ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Other New Officers Are J. S. Love, G. 
T. Merrick, E. Van Vorst; Wm. 
Bernhard Retiring President 
men of 


Nearly 800 casualty-surety 


Greater New York including many com- 
pany executives attended the 42nd an- 
nual Christmas party Monday evening 


Club of New 


ilty & Surety 


of the Casu:z 





GEORGE W. McCAGG 


York he!d in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Always the holiday 
season’s biggest social! gathering, this 
affair followed the traditional pattern of 
an evening of good fellowship but with 
no speeches, other than the welcoming 
remarks of President William Bern- 
hard, General Accident, and the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report by Norman 
Webb, also of that company. The presi- 
dent’s reception in the Jansen suite pre- 
ceded the dinner. 

George W. McCagg, vice president, 
Royal and Globe Indemnity Cos, was 
elected president of the club succeeding 
Mr. Bernhard and he gave a brief ac- 
ceptance speech. His fellow officers for 






1951 include John S. Love, vice presi- 
dent, Home Indemnity, who was elected 
first vice president in charge of enter- 


tainment activities, and George T. Mer- 
rick, vice president, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, who was 1 


named second 
vice president in charge of membership 
itive 


Newly elected to the club’s executive 
committee are Joseph H. Norton, resi- 
dent vice president, Continental Casu- 
alty, and Claude T. Spaulding. vice 
president, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. E. Van Vorst of the Royal and 
Globe Indemnity Cos. was named the 


1951 secretary-treasurer. 








Jersey turnpike between Allentown 
the Raritan River. 

In addition, the Marvland ex “uted 
two other bonds, in the amounts 
$3.3 5.350 and $6, 143.355 for the 
of two other sections of the ne & 
mile super highway now under constru 
tion. 

Marvland Casualty ed 
these bonds, will reinsure¢ siderable 
portion of the liability r surety 


companies. 

All three bonds 
half of the contractor, re 
Brewster & Son, Inc., of B 
When the turnpike ts I 
Brewster concern 1 | 
more of the highway 
one contract 





EXCESS DECLARES DIVIDEND 


The Excess Insurance Co. of America, 
090 John Street, has dec lared a dividend 
of 20 cents a share payable December 
20 to stockholders of record December 6. 
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he A. & H. Pieture in 1950 


Industry Now in Midst of Experimentation on New Coverages; 


Companies Determined to 


Do Bigger Job in Protecting More People and Giving ‘Them What They Want; 
NAIC Adoption of Uniform Policy Provisions Bill Applauded; 1951 


Most 
& H. 


premium 


encouraging feature of the A. 
1950 is that over-all 
volume will show about 20% 
that of 1949 to bring the 
total production for the year up to an 

$1,250,000,000. 
heights as far as 


business of 


increase over 


estimated Besides 
to new number of 
people covered and premium gain are 
concerned, the industry has again 
nature in ifs 
to offer new 


demonstrated its flexible 


ability to experiment and 


coverages, such as catastrophe medical 


xpense insurance, with a view of doing 


a bigger job in. providing the type of 
believes, the people 
can pay for. 


protection which, it 
country want and 
same time, there continues to be 


of our 
At the 
a tendency not only to remove restric- 


& H. 


such policies. 


iions from individual A. policies 


but also to liberalize 


As the year draws to a close the fol- 


lowing significant developments stand 
ut in bold relief: 

1) The adoption of the proposed new 
accident policy 


Associa- 


uniform sickness and 


provision law by the National 


tion of Insurance Commissioners at its 
meeting in Quebec, a 
\. & H. industry worked 
Commissioners. 


annual program 


upon which the # 
closely with the 

(2) “fA 
by which the 
Washington 
ability 
first time that voters of a state had had 
pportunity of indicating their direct 


1e decisive vote on Election Day 
people of the State of 
compulsory dis- 
was the 


rejected 


benefits insurance. It 


L he ( 
sslslakelih for this type of law. 

(3) The increasing acceptance of A. 
& H. insurance by allied groups, sucii 


the hospital and medical profession, 
measure to the activities 


Council. 


due in no small 
i the Health Insurance 
Let-up in Fair Deal Pressure 

(4) The Fair 
in Washington for socialized, 
medicine. has been particularly in 


let-up in Deal pressure 
subsidized 


This 


evidence since the recent elections. To- 
day Congress seems to be in no mood 
vote several billions of dollars for 


nation al compulsory heal th insurance on 
top of the gigantic military costs, despite 
the urgings of Oscar Ewing. Further- 
ident Truman does not appear 







ate insurance welcomes this 
spell is ev idenced by the co- 
spirit with which life and 
companies, both large and 
I worked in the past few 
months to produce accurate figures for 
a United States Senate committee 


relative to the total number of people 
in the U. S. A. insured for health in- 
an individual or family basis. 
which is being conducted by 
trade associations in the life 





surance on 
This survey, 
the major 


rising 


Outlook Good But Inflation Will Bring Problems 


By WALLACE L. CLapp 


and A. & H. fields, does not embrace 
group A. & H. policyholders. It is felt 
that it will enhance rather than de- 


preciate the value of the annual survey 
of people covered that the Health In- 
surance Council has produced over the 
past three years. 


Demand for Broad Income Protection 


As to the trends and developments of 
1950, truly a year of dynamic growth 
in this industry, The Eastern Under- 
writer senses from recent interviews 
with top-ranking executives that there 
is great satisfaction over the growing 
public recognition of the need for broad 
coverage income protection against loss 
of earnings through sickness or acci- 
dent. As one company president sees 
this trend, “the value of loss of income 
protection as primary insurance and as 
a necessary basis for all other types of 


A. & H. coverage is becoming more and 
more apparent.” 
Another important trend being dis- 


cussed is the increased awareness on 
the part of the industry as to its social 
responsibility in the accident and health 
field. This has had its reflection this 
year in closer cooperation between the 
two major trade associations—the Bureau 
of A. & H. Underwriters and the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference— 
and in the development of new policies 
to meet specific needs. 


Catastrophe Medical Expense Insurance 


Probably the A. & H. companies and 
their producers owe a debt of gratitude 
to former Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York for his insistence 
in the past year, both in his public 
addresses and privately, that immediate 
steps be taken to develop a policy cover- 
ing catastrophic losses and thus relieve 
the financial crisis when families are 
faced with heavy medical bills for long- 
term illnesses. A. & H. writing companies 
did a lot of thinking on this subject 
following the Dineen recommendation. 


industry leaders includ- 
ing C. O. Pauley and J. F. Follmann, 
Jr, heads of their respective bureaus, 
took immediate steps to stimulate in- 
dividual and forum discussions on the 
subject. The result has been considerable 
experimentation this year in the field of 
catastrophic medical expense with the 
Liberty Mutual of Boston and Con- 
tinental Casualty of Chicago leading the 
way. 

Among other ‘comes inies experimenting 
in this field are Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, Bankers Life of Iowa, Business 
Men’s Assurance, Connecticut General 
Life, Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Woodmen Accident and Illinois Bank- 
ers Life whose writings at present are 
confined to polio and special disease 
policies and medical reimbursement with 
$25 deductible. 

Admittedly the catastrophe medical 
expense policy is still in its infancy be- 
cause of the absence of adequate 
statistics and experience in this field. 
According to C. O. Pauley, “there is 
a tendency towards the deductible type 
of policy where the principle of coin- 
surance is maintained to provide a 
degree of control of possible abuse, and 
at the same time, to keep the price at a 
marketable level.” 


Liberty Mutual’s Approach 


To their credit, 


3ecause it was one of the first, if not 
the first, company to put on the general 
market four group a of a 
medical disaster nature, Liberty Mutual's 
progress to date has attracted widespread 
attention. Its original approach was on 
a group rather than individual basis, as 
it was felt that group held a greater 
promise of getting a true picture of ex- 
perience. The company’s survey of exist- 
ing group plans showed that the aver- 
age group program would provide be- 
tween $300 and $500 to pay medical and 
hospital expense. Thus, by setting up 
the deductible at $300, the underlying 
group plan would not be disturbed. At 


Carefully Selected Loyal Representatives are 
TRAINED AND EQUIPPED For Success on a Career Basis 


Immediate Schooling by Qualified Home Office 
Representatives in NON-CANCELLABLE, 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE SICKNESS 
AND ACCIDENT SALES METHODS. 


PERSONAL 
PROTECTION 


Thorough FIELD TRAINING IN THE USE OF 
FIELD-DEVELOPED AND FIELD-PROVEN 
SALES TOOLS. 


JOHN M. POWELL, President 


Additional Schooling by Qualified Home Office Rep- 
resentotives in LIFE INSURANCE TO PROVIDE 
COMPLETE PERSONAL PROTECTION. 





LoYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


——_ BOSTON 15, 





MASSACHUSETTS 





the same time, duplication of cover rage 
would - largely avoided. 

The Liberty’s next problem, according 

A. M. Wilson, home office A. & H 
si manager, was to take a 
very broad view of a definition of 
medical expense in devising its medical 
disaster coverage. Every item of care 
prescribed by a physician for the cure 
and rehabilitation of the patient was 
included. Furthermore Mr. Wilson in- 
corporated two provisions in the policy 
language: (1) the charges must be 
reasonable and (2) the service must be 
necessary. In explanation he said: 

“When we have reason to believe that 
medical charges are unreasonable we 
intend to approach those who made the 
charges through established channels 
and try to win their cooperation in 
building a sound system, not in destroy- 
ing it. This is an ambitious program of 
service, but through cooperation of ap- 
peal machinery set up by a majority 
of medical associations, we know it can 
be done.” 

This company‘s four group policy de- 
ductible plans were announced in 
October and maximum benefits there- 
under range from $2,000 to $5,000 with 
200 and $300 deductibles. Importantly, 
the Liberty will pay 75% of the medical 
costs in excess of the deductible, not 
100%. This gives the patient a financial 
stake in both the amount and quality 
of service rendered, and charges made 
for those services. It is stipulated that 
75% of those eligible must enroll before 
the plan selected can become effective. 
It may also be extended to dependents. 

If approval of state insurance depart- 
ments is obtained soon enough Liberty’s 
coverage will be offered on an individual 
policy basis early in 1951. 


Continental Casualty’s Plan in Illinois 


Continental Casualty, keeping pace 
with the demand, is now writing two 
catastrophe reimbursement plans, both 
for individuals and families, with the 
sale confined for the present to the 
state of Illinois. J. M. Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the company, said this week 
that one plan has $1,000 maximum limit 
and $250 deductible. The other has a 
$2,500 limit but with $500 deductible. 
“We are conducting an experiment as to 
demand and experience before releasing 
these policies to the rest of the country,’ 


said Mr. Smith. 
Big Life Companies Enter A. & H. Field 


A major reason for the accelerated 
interest in A. & H. this year has been 
the increase in the number of com- 
panies entering the field. Many believe 
that only the surface has been scratched 
and that there is a tremendous unde- 
veloped market available. The fact that 
the New York Life, one of the country s 
gigantic life companies, ae to write 
both individual and group A. & H. has 
much significance. Other large life com- 
panies reportedly have their A. & HF. 
plans on the drafting board. It is felt 
that their interest in the business will 
certainly stimulate further experimenta- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Survey of 1950 A. & H. Results 
Shows Volume up 20% for 10 Mos. 


Judging from the production results for ten months of 1950, as reported to The 
fastern Underwriter by over forty companies writing accident and health insurance— 


both individual and group—the over-all increase in volume this year in the A. 


& H. 


lines will be approximately 20%, an outstanding performance as it signifies that the per- 
centage rate of mcrease is appreciably better than in 1949 over 1948. Conservatively it 
is estimated that the grand total of net prem'um writings for 1950 will exceed $1,250,- 
0,000 which 1s in great contrast to the $583,241,839 in all lines reported for 1945. 
Group A. & H. production was a major factor in the 1950 gains recorded but individual 
A. & H. and hospitalization also went encouragingly ahead. Loss ratios in both classifi- 
cations are several points higher and this trend 1s particularly reflected in Group A. & 
H. experience. Companies are generally well pleased with 1950 results and feel that the 
outlook for continued growth in 1951 ts “exceptionally good.’ Individual company re- 
sults for ten months of this year in the order of their respective standing follow: 


Metropolitan Life whose net A. & H. 
premiums for the year 1949 were 
$95,409,958, reached a total of $98,900,000 
for the first ten months of 1950. Of 
this total $86,100000 was in Group A. 
& H. business for a 28% gain over the 
1949 period and $12,800,000 was in per- 
sonal A. & H., representing a 14% in- 
crease. The company reports 45% loss 
ratio for personal A. & H. compared 
with 41% in the 1949 period and 66% 
for Group A. & H., only 1% higher than 
in the previous year. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, 
the largest exclusively A. & H. company 
in the world, expects to top the $90,000,- 
00 mark in 1950 which will be the 
largest volume in its 40-year history. 
Its total net premium writings for the 
first ten months of 1950 were $73,461,364, 
a net gain of $3849,168 over the same 
period of 1949 for all lines written. The 
over-all loss ratio is approximately 9% 
higher than in the first ten months of 


1949, 


The Travelers whose 1949 A. & H. 
production totaled $65,470,154 (of which 
$47,927,933 was in group A. & H.) re- 
ports an estimated increase for the first 
ten months of 1950 in individual lines 
of about 5% and in group A. & H. a 
gain of 25%. Loss ratios on both lines 
are up slightly. 


Continental Casualty had topped the 
$45,000,000 mark by November 1. Ex- 
cluding its polio insurance but including 
all its standard A. & H. lines, this 10- 
month figure represented an_ increase 
of $5,500,000 in net written premiums 
over the same ten months of 1949. On 
individual A. & H. business the Conti- 
nental’s loss ratio was slightly better 
than for the same period last year but 
in the group category the loss ratio is 
higher than in 1949, 


Provident Life & Accident’s premium 
income for the first ten months was 
$23,254,085, a gain of $3 000,000 over that 
of 1949 or almost exactly 15%. Loss 
ratios on this business are up “very 
slightly.” 


Connecticut General Life which al- 
most reached the $20,000,000 mark for 
the year 1949, reports a production in- 
crease of approximately 10% for the 
ten months of 1950 in commercial A. 
& H. business. Its group A. & H. pre- 
miums have increased about 31%. For 
all lines combined, its 10-menth net 
paid business exceeded $20,250,000, an 
over-all gain of about 28%. Loss ratios 
remain about the same as last year. 


Washington National estimates its 
1950 net writings up to November 1 at 
$19,500,000. a gain of about 10% over the 
same period of last year. Loss ratios 
tor individual A. & H. are several points 
higher. The group loss ratio thus far is 
also slightly higher than in 1949. 


Business Men’s Assurance had almost 
reached the $10,300,000 mark in net pre- 


mium writings by November 1, com- 
Pared to $9,523,677 for the first ten 


months of 1949. Group A. & H. loss 
ratios are running 4% higher than last 
year while ratios on ordinary A. & H. 


business are about the same. 


_Loyalty Group’s casualty companies— 
Commercial Casualty and Metropolitan 


Casualty—show combined net premiums 
for ten months of over $19 300,000 which 
is an estimated gain of 12% over the 


same period of 1949. Loss ratios on 
both individual and group business is 
3.6% higher for the 1950 period over 


that of last year. 

Monarch Life of Springfield reports 
net premiums of $8,263,307 for the first 
ten months, a gain of 12% over the 
same period of 1949. Its loss ratios on 
individual A. & H. business are slightly 
higher this year. This company spe- 
cializes in non-cancellable A. & H. and 
is a leader in this field. 

Massachusetts Protective, also a big 
factor in non-cancellable A. & H. busi- 
ness, had reached $8,241,226 in net pre- 
miums by November 1, an increase of 
$140,091 over the 1949 period. Its 
ratios on this business were up 
over that of last year. 

Liberty Mutual’s net premiums earned 
for the first ten months were approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. During the year the 
company changed its rates to provide 
for a permissible loss ratio of 75% 
which was an upward ad‘ustment from 
an allowable 65%. Thus, it estimates 
about a 70% incurred loss ratio on 1950 
A. & H. business for the ten months. 

Paul Revere Life, running mate of 
Massachusetts Protective, produced $6,- 
952,138 in individual A. & H. bus‘ness 
and $689885 in groun A. & H. for a 
10-months’ total of $7,642,023. Resnec- 
tive increases were $562,767 on individual 
and $434,001 on group. Loss ratios on 
individual A. & H. were 2.3% higher 
than for the 1949 period and 14.5% 
higher for group A. & H. 

The Zurich topped the $6,100,000 mark 
in group and individual A. & H. writ- 
ings for ten months of 1950. Its in- 
crease in group business over 1949 was 
nearly $1,000,000. On a small volume 
($55,008) individual A. & H. also showed 
a gain. The group loss ratio is slightly 
higher this vear. 

Pacific Mutual Life which produced 
$5,928,000 in net premiums for the first 
ten months this year (excluding non- 
cancellable and group business), points 
to an approximate 10% increase for the 
year to date. In keeping with the gen- 
eral trend its loss ratios are also several 
points higher. 


loss 


4.6% 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty was 
ahead by 41.6% in 1950 production up 
to November 1. For the 10-month pe- 
riod its net writings totaled $3 912,000 
compared with $2,761,000 for the same 
period of 1949. Loss ratios on individual 
A. & H. business is up six points, while 
the ratios on group business show a 
very heavy increase, primarily due to 
Lumbermens’ heavy New York DBL 
business. The company reports: “On 
DBL we are receiving losses propor- 
tionate to the exposure but the pre- 
miums are slow in getting on the books. 
Therefore, the resulting ratio is 
not a true reflection of our ultimate loss 
ratio on DBL business. California UCD 
business has also shown an increase in 
ratio because of chanres in law 
becoming effective this vear.” 

Woodmen Accident’s production up to 
November 1 was slightly under $4.000,- 
000 and represented a gain of $115,000 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Dickens’ Tiny Tim Comes 


To Life at Christmas-Tide 


The thrill and anticipation of Christmas Day and 
the happy spirit of the holiday season, immortalized 
by Charles Dickens’ beloved Tiny Tim in “A Christ- 
mas Carol,” is uppermost in my mind this week— 
just ten days before Christmas. So it is with heartfelt 
appreciation that the staff of the William Ford 
Agency wishes its many friends in the New Jersey 
agency and brokerage ranks the happiest holiday 
ever and a profitable 1921. 


Through your loyal efforts the William Ford 
Agency will show a premium volume gain of approxi- 
mately 30% for 1950. We are closing the year with 
a healthy loss ratio—thanks to careful “on the spot” 
underwriting and with more new A. & H. and 
hospitalization business on the books than in any 
previous year. This outstanding achievement was 
accomplished through the sale of individual policies. 
However, we are equipped to handle group and fran- 
chise business. 


At this Yuletime we have much to be thankful 
for. We gratefully acknowledge the progressive, 
field-minded attitude of the Hoosicr Casualty Co. and 
its executive family. We also appreciate the generous 
praise of our producer friends when they receive 
from us prompt policy issuance and speedy claim 
settlements. 


My promise to you all for ihe New Year is a con- 
tinuation of this service, plus the improvement that 
always results from added experience and keen man- 
agement. To those who are not yet acquainted with 
the Ford Agency, which was founded in 1912, please 
give us an opportunity to solve your disability in- 
surance problems. 


Make this office your Disability Headquarters! 


q 


WILLIAM FORD, INC. 


State General Agent for New Jersey 


HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Raymond Commerce Building Newark 2, New Jersey 


Telephone: MArket 2-1371 
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A. & H. Writings Up 202 for 10 Mos. 


(Continued from Page 101) 


over the same period of 1949. The over- 


all loss ratio during the first ten 
months was 49% compared with 45% 
last year. 

Federal Life & Casualty whose 1949 


62 2 
$3,240,083 
approximately 


earned premium volume was 
reported an increase of 


c first ten months of 1950. 


I% for the 
American Casualty’s net 
$3,164 283 for the first ten months repre- 
sents an of 29.3% or $720,000 
as compared to the same period of 1949. 
that ratios on both 
group and individual A. & H. are 
higher, the company anticipates con- 
tinued higher ratios in 1951 “due to the 
ereater claim consciousness of  policy- 
holders and the increasing unfavorab!e 
attitude of physicians.” 
Sterling 


volume of 
increase 


less 


Pointing out 


Insurance Co. of Illinois 
topped the $3,100,000 mark in net pre- 
miums by November 1, an increase of 
$473,000 — 1949. Its loss ratios on in- 
dividual A. & H. including family groups 
and as are five points” higher 
than in 1949. 

Loyal Protective Life points to ten- 
month premium income of $2,730,638, a 
gain of $196,409 over the 1949 period. 
Its 1950 loss ratios are slightly more 
favorable than last year. 

General Accident produced $2,332 000 
in net premiums for a 6% increase in 
the first ten months of 1950. Loss ratios 
are substantially higher, the company 
reports 

Indemnity Co. of 
1949 net writings 


North Amer'ca 
were $2,531,434, 
ahead for the year as of Oc- 
1950. Its nine-months’ produc- 
$2,121,594. Loss ratios on 
business show considerable 
improvement over those of 1949. 
Royal-Liverpool Group reached the 
$2,000,000 mark in A. & H. production 
for the first ten months with an over- 
all increase of 5% compared with the 
same period of 1949. Individual & H. 
ume is slightly off but group  busi- 
hig, eeretid 24% greater than 
“xperience-wise the acc ident 
vi is 7% better than in 1949: 
health loss ratio is 4% worse and group 
\. & H. loss experience is 18% worse. 
Semaine Mutual, reporting net vol- 
ime of over $1,980000 for the ten 
1S, almost reached its 1949 
f $2,006,149 by November 1 which 
-ative of satisfactory progress 
this vear. Loss ratios are improved both 
r individual and group A. & H. 
Standard Accident’s production was 
$2,000,000 mark as of No- 
increase of 


whose 


was 


ion totaled 
vear's 


t 
t 
this 
1 


eA 








close to the 





vember 1, representing an 
13 a over 1949. Loss ratios are running 
about the same as last vear. 


United States F. & G. estimates its 
10-month net premiums (including $48,- 
596 of New York DBL business) at 
$1,600,598. a gain of $91,423 over the 
: iod of 1949. Accident ratio 
igh ints higher than last 
points lower 
an improve- 


loss 




























net f in 1950 com- 
pared to 1 revious vear. The 
New York DBL loss ratio was 40.3% 
The United States “ge pointine to a 
substantiz iz in 1950 volume, had pro- 
uced $640,000. in individual A. & H. up 
N vember ] $866,766 in group 
business for a t $1,506,766. Indi- 
1A & “H loss ratios showed a 
decided improvement over 1949. How- 
ever, group A. & H. ratios are higher 
me Pee neclnane: (ania ie ons 
American Health Insurance Corp. 
rolled up $1,431,454 in net writings for 
é s of 1950 cor to $1.380,- 
S11 r € corresp pe riod of 
949. Loss r s for individual 
1 gr nes written are slightly 
wer than | a 
Nerthern Life of Seattle, pointing to 
5% increase it », reports $1 364,- 





685 in net premium income up to No- 


vember 1 and with very little change in 
the loss ratio 

Empire State Mutual Life’s writings 
for ten months amounted to $1,350,000, 


approximately a 10% increase over 1949, 
This year’s loss ratios are up a few 
points, commercial A. & H. being 46% 


and hospital 49% 

Illinois Bankers Life with a premium 
volume for ten months of $1,206,000 
shows an increase of approximately 12% 
over 1949. Loss ratios for this period 
on both individual and group business 
are about 5% higher than last year. 

Union Mutual Life with $1,100,000 in 
individual A. & H. production is ahead 
by over $200,000 in that department for 
ten months. In addition. its group A. 


& H. business shows $300,000 increase 
over 1949. Individual A. & H. loss ratios 


are about 1% higher while group ratios 
are about 5% less than last year. 

Progressive Life of New Jersey «sti- 
mates its 1950 net premium writings 
including commercial. industrial and 
group at $994.476, a very substantial in- 
crease over 1949’s total of $376,407. Loss 
ratios are higher this year. 

Wisconsin National Life reporting a 
gain of 38% in its A. & H. writings for 
ten months of 1950, had produced $720.- 
000 in business up to November 1. 
Its loss ratios for both individual and 
franchise A. & H. are running about 
the same as in 1949, 

North American Life of Chicago 
points to $416,000 in net writings for ten 
months, a gain of $175,000 over the same 
period of 1949. Over-all loss ratio is but 
a few points higher than last vear. 

New Amsterdam Casualty’s estimated 
net volume was $375,000 up to Novem- 
ber 1, representing a small gain over 
1949. Loss ratios compare favorably 
with those of last year. 

Preferred Accident of New York re- 
ports $348,211 in net writings before re- 
insurance for the first nine months and 
will close the year with an_ increase, 
largely due to an improved reinsurance 
arrangement. Loss ratios have gone up 
several points but are still satisfactory. 
Its volume figure did not include New 
York DBL premiums, none of which 
were received prior to September 30. 

Minnesota Commercial Men’s reports 
$253,691 in net premiums for the 10- 
month period, an increase of $5,025 over 
1949, ratio on this business is 
slightly higher than last year. 

United States Casualty reports $188.- 
132 in net premiums written for 10 
months of 1950, a drop of 289% com- 
nared with the same period of last year. 
The accident loss ratio of 41% was four 


Loss 








Says Policy Approval 
Delay Is Unnecessary 


O. F. GRAHAME FILES’ BRIEF 


Asks NAIC A. & H. Committee to 
Adopt Procedure of Form Approval 
30 Days After Its Filing 


and unreason- 
approval of policy 


There is 
able 


unnecessary 
delay in the 


forms, declared Orville F. Grahame, vice 
president and general counsel, Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association and 


Paul Revere Life, in a brief filed with 
the accident and health committee of 
the NAIC meeting at Los Angeles this 
week. 

Mr. Grahame analyzed a_ specific 
policy filing in 50 jurisdictions. He 
complimented the 40 states and _ terri- 
tories which had approved with'n 30 
days, 31 acting within 15 days, but the 
other 10 marred this fine record of 
state supervision. Of the slow 10, 3 


had not yet approved, 1 
3 took from €0 to 
30 to 60 days. 
Urges 30-Day Limit 
The Commissioners were urged by 
Mr. Grahame to adopt in spirit as well 
as by law and regulation the procedure 
of presumed approval after a form has 
been filed 30 days. He said the tempta- 
tion to disapprove a form after sitting 
on it should be resisted. Many states 
have presumed approval laws but the 
companies hesitate to rely on such laws 
as complications result if the form is 
announced and must later be withdrawn. 
This is a serious question facing state 
supervision, Mr. Grahame declared. A 
company does not like to announce a 
form piece-meal as this upsets the 
agency organization and sales contests. 
House organs cannot carry the build- 
up of a new form if some areas are 
taboo. 
delay 


Mr. 


took 124 days, 
90 days and 3 from 


leads to irritation and criti- 


cism, Grahame said, and agents 





noints better than in 1949, The ratio on 
health insurance, however, was four 
points higher, 61.1% compared with 
56.4% for the 1949 period. 
Commonwealth Mutual of America 
shows 10-months’ net volume of $154,201, 


slightly off in comparison with 1949 
total for this period. This year’s loss 
ratio stands at 38.7%, about one point 
higher than a year ago. 

Berkshire Life, which entered the 
commercial A. & H. field in June, 1950, 


has been writing new business at the 
rate of $10,000 a month and expects to 
finish the year with about $40,000 in 
individual A. & H. and family hospital 
premium volume. 
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ORVILLE F. 


report that other companies can have 
their forms attended to immediately, 
Unfounded allegations of favoritism are 
made, he declared. 

Calls Consequence Ridiculous 

It has been claimed by some who 
have developed new coverages that their 
competitors, through having access to 
approved forms, have been able to bring 
out the particular protection as soon as, 
if not quicker, than the company which 
developed the coverage, but which is 
waiting for some slow state to act. This 
is a ridiculous consequence of the policy 
filing procedure, Mr. Grahame said. 

Indeed, the whole idea of policy ap- 
proval may be questioned, he continued, 
saying that in Canada, standard pro- 
visions are enacted and companies are 
expected to comply. There is no debat- 
ing punctuation as is experienced here, 
he said. 

Since four-fifths of 
within 30 days, any delay over that 
time must be considered unreasonable, 
Mr. Grahame siated. He is chairman of 
the standard provisions committee of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. 


GRAHAME 


the states act 


PUBLISHES S$ SAFETY BOOKLET 


Royal-Liverpool Group Prints “The Pas- 
senger’s Eye View”; Also, “And All 
Through the House” 

In support of the action program of 
the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, the Royal-Liverpool Tnsurance 
Group has published a booklet as part 
of its contribution to the control of 
highway accidents. A second booklet, 
devoted to curtailing accidents in the 
home, also has been published. 

Called “The Passenger’s Eye View,” 
the first is an attractive cartoon-quiz of 
driving habits, humorous at the same 
time as it is serious. Since few drivers 
appraise their own driving honestly, the 
judge of the driver's ability is the “much 
maligned “back-seat” driver. ; 

There’s no place like home—for acct- 
dents! is the theme of the second book- 
let, “And All Through the House.” The 
homeowner is provided with an inven- 
tory guide to the many hazards that 
may be found in most homes. 

Published in an edition of 100,000 
copies each, the books will be distrib- 
uted by Royal-Liverpool’s agents. In ad- 
dition, they will be made available to 
sc hools, accident prevention groups, and 
other interested organizations. 


DOWNEY CHANGES PROPOSALS 
The proposed insurance legislation the 
Department of Insurance planned to pre- 
sent to the 1951 California Legislature, 
on which a hearing was held in Los 
Angeles November 8, has been revised 
in part and dropped in part. Insurance 
Commissioner Wallace K. Downey has 
sent to all interested persons a_ notice 
of the changes and also that another 
hearing will be held in San Francisco 
December 19 on the revised schedule. 
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4, & A. Underwriters’ Executive Com- 
gittee Meets in New York; Faulkner 

and Kipp Address Dinner Meeting 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
wmmittee of the Health & Accident 
jnderwriters Conference in New York 
fity, five companies joined the confer- 
ae. They are: Empire Life Insurance 
(p, Oklahoma City; Crown Life Insur- 
ance CO., Toronto, Canada; Guaranty 
Union Life Insurance Co., Beverly Hills, 
(a. Two actuarial firms, Wolfe, Cor- 
ran & Linder, New York, and Coates, 
Herfurth & England, Los Angeles, be- 
ame associate members. 

The addition of these organizations 
pings the membership of the conference 
a total of 162 members. 

Plans for the remaining conference 
meetings were discussed by the execu- 
jve committee, and it was noted that 
he hospital and medical insurance com- 
nittees will conduct a meeting on hospi- 
gland medical insurance at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago on February 5. Plans 
jo the third annual group insurance 
meeting to be held in Chicago on Feb- 
nary 6-7 were also reviewed. A report 
ithe series of regional meetings being 
dd by the conference in various cities 
yas presented by Managing Director C. 
















, Pauley who also stated that two 
more regional meetings are to be held in 
February. The Kansas City regional 


meeting is scheduled for February 26 and 
ill be followed by a similar meeting 
1 Dallas on February 28. 

More than 35 members of the execu- 
ve committee of the conference and 
averning committees of the Bureau of 
{cident & Health Underwriters attend- 
aa dinner meeting. 

Conference President E. J. Faulkner, 
sesident, Woodmen Accident Co., and 
\. E. Kipp, chairman of the bureau 
governing committee and assistant secre- 
ay, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
\merica spoke briefly on the need for 
operation among all organizations in- 
rested in accident and health insurance. 





4. & H. Club’s Xmas Party 


The Accident & Health Club of New 
rk held its 18th annual Christmas 
ty Thursday, December 14, at the 
lotel Empire, New York. Over 300 
embers and friends met in an at- 


osphere of holiday good fellowship. A 
foor show was the big feature, ar- 
aged by C. W. Francis, the club’s vice 
resident in charge of arrangements. 
Michael Cronin, Travelers, president 
f the organization, introduced Presi- 
ent-elect Kenneth R. Thompson, Cen- 
ury Indemnity. 


Robuck Succeeds Whiffen 


Announcement of the resignation of 
Dean A. Whiffen as director of the gen- 
eal liability section of the Texas Casu- 
ity Insurance Division and appoint- 
ment of Charles H. Robuck, Jr., as his 
uccessor is made by J. P. Gibbs, Casu- 
ity Insurance Commissioner. Mr. Ro- 
uck has been assistant director of the 
ection. Mr. Whiffen, who directed the 
‘ection since 1947, has resigned to be- 
me Austin representative of a life 
surance company. 








DRAFTS MD. DB MEASURE 
Tentative draft of a proposed Mary- 
and cash sickness benefits act was re- 
‘ealed December 6 by a committee of 
the State Legislative Council. The bill 
results from a study made by the Em- 
lloyment Security Board at the direc- 
ton of a resolution of the 1949 State 
Legislature. The board offered the plan 
without a recommendation for its adop- 
ion, 


LEGION CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Insurance Post No. 1081 of the Amer- 
can Legion, New York, held its annual 
hristmas meeting at Libby’s Restau- 
rant, 122 Fulton Street, New York, Tues- 
lay evening, December 12. 

In addition to the regular business 
tthe post, the usual Christmas prizes 
vere distributed. 





NEW FIRMS JOIN CONFERENCE 










Dalmars to Entertain at 
Annual New Year’s Party 


Mrs. Hugo Dalmar, president of H. 
Dalmar & Co., Chicago, and her son, 
Hugo, Jr., vice president of the agency, 
have issued invitations to their annual 
New Year’s Day at home for Monday, 
January 1, at three o’clock, at their 
home at 935 Edgemere Court, Evanston, 


Ill 





NO N.C. AUTO RATE CHANGE 

Approval of the recommendation made 
by the North Carolina Rate Administra- 
tive Office for no change in automobile 
liability insurance rates is announced by 
Waldo C. Cheek, Commissioner of In- 
surance, 





WITH STANDARD 25 YEARS 

Harry H. Richardson, chief safety en- 
gineer of the Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Co., completed 25 years of service 
with the company recently. 


NAMED ASS’T BOND MANAGER 
James Stirling has been named assist- 
ant manager of the bonding department 
at the Detroit branch of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co. 


——————— — OO ——— 


Stipp on Board of Federal 
Home Loan Bank at Chicago 


John E. Stipp, vice president and sec- 
retary of Continental Casualty Co. and 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed a director of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago. Mr. Stipp 
will succeed Henry G. Zander, Jr., 
who retired recently, as one of four 
public interest directors on the 12-man 
board. He was appointed by. the Home 





Loan Bank Board. 

Dean Reports on BCI 
(Continued from Page 88) 
What the outcome will be is not yet 

apparent.” 
Mr. Dean said that the Associated 


General Contractors of America is en- 
deavoring to work as closely as_ pos- 
sible with professions and _ industries 
identified with construction and in pur- 
suance of this aim, a number of joint 
cooperative committees have been 
formed, including one between the 
Surety Association of America and the 


AGC, co-chairman of which is S. M. 


Hoyt, vice president, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., president of 
BCI. 

Looks to Future 


With respect to the future, Mr. Dean 
said : 

“Whatever may be the course of 
events next year, it promises to be an 
active one for BCI. There are already 
some striking similarities between the 
bureau’s work today and that which 
went on in the period when the country 


was preparing for World War II. Con- 
sequently your manager does not at 
this time submit any new plans for 


next year’s operations. He is convinced 
the only course the Bureau of Con- 
tract Information can properly follow is 
that it shall continue to render every 
possible assistance to the construction 
industry in the dangerous days ahead. 

“Fortunately the institution is better 
able than ever before to cope with ex- 
traordinary demands on its services. 
The amount of usable information in 
its files, the experience of its staff ¢m- 
ployes, the cordial cooperation given it 
by subscribers, contractors, owners and 
suppliers alike, these are its elements 
of strength. They combine to make 
BCI a construction facility of very real 
value to the nation in a time of emer- 




















eason 5 reelings fo All 


s one year draws to a 
close and another approaches, 
we extend our thanks to our 
agents and brokers every- 
where for their splendid co- 
operation. The year 1950 has 
witnessed a trend toward uni- 
fication of services yet with a 
broadening of facilities. Fur- 
ther developmentsin the years 
ahead will increase benefits to 
producers and assureds. 
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gency such as this.” 








CHARTERED 183! 
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Closeup View Of 1950 Operation 
Under DBL In New York State 


By Lours A. Orsin1 
Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters 


When the New York disability bene- 
fits law was enacted in April, 1949, it 
marked the first deviation from the pat- 
tern, established in the three previous 
statutory disability programs, of amend- 
ing unemployment compensation laws to 
provide workers with statutory protec- 
non-occu- 


tion against the hazards of 


pational accidents and sickness. Prior 
to the New York law statutory 


was provided 


such 
protection through tax 
supported state funds although in some 
instances (notably California and New 
Jersey) private insurer participation was 
permitted under certain conditions. 

The New York disability benefits law 
not only permitted but required private 
insurance participation for its success. 
It presented a philosophical approach 
which, for the first time, in the opinion 
of many companies, recognized that pri- 
vate insurers, who had written this 
form of protection for decades, should 
be given an opportunity to participate 
in compulsory plans of social insurance 
on a fair competitive basis. 

There was no automatic provision for 
covering employers subject to the New 
York law, but instead, maximum flexi- 
bility was permitted by the statutory 
inclusion of various alternatives as 
means of providing employer compli- 
ance with DBL. Private insurance par- 
ticipation was inherent in most of these 
alternatives. It was apparent that the 
insurance industry would have to de- 
vote its combined facilities, both life 
and casualty, to provide “covered em- 
ployers” with simple, sound and_ eco- 
nomical methods of meeting their statu- 
tory obligation. 


A Presumption Made a Reality 

The New York Law was drafted on 
the presumption that private insurance 
was prepared and equipped to provide 
this basic coverage across broad seg- 
ments of the population. It remained, 
however, for the industry to make this 
presumption a reality which could be 
pointed to as an answer to the advo- 
cates of government intrusion into the 
field of social insurance. Recognizing 
their responsibility as an integral part 
of the industry, a considerable number 
of companies heretofore alien to the 
statutory disability field—laid plans to 
write this form of protection. They were 
faced with the problems of administra- 
tion, developing policy forms and es- 
tablishing premium rates. It is inter- 
esting to see how these problems have 
been met by member companies of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers. Forty-three bureau companies 
are writing coverage under the New 
York disability benefits law, with 23 
such companies participating for the 
first time in this new field under the 
New York law. 

Three Administrative Approaches 


The problem of company administra- 
tion was met generally in one of three 
ways. One approach favored the ab- 
sorption of statutory disability admin- 
istrative functions by the company’s ex- 
isting commercial accident and health 
or workmen’s compensation § depart- 
ments. The motivating principle behind 
this approach was the utilization of 
existing personnel and procedures with 
the ultimate objective of decreasing the 
administrative expense factor. Eight 
bureau. companies administered this 
coverage through commercial accident 
and health departments, insuring an es- 


total of 57000 New York em- 
ployes. Four bureau companies admin- 
istered this coverage through work- 
men’s compensation departments, insur- 
ing approximately 8,000 New York em- 
ployes. 

A second approach involved the es- 
tablishment of a separate group acci- 
dent and health department, either in- 
dependent of or functioning under the 
commercial accident and health depart- 
ment, which would be equipped to write 
statutory disability coverage and also 
all the supplementary group accident 
and health coverages. This approach 
aimed at an eventual increase in group 
accident and health production through 
‘specialization.” There was the addi- 
tional expense incurred by establishing 
a new department to be considered, but 
it was expected that this expense could 
be amortized over a period of years if 
the anticipated increase in group acci- 


timated 


‘ 


Companies with established group ac- 
cident and health departments had al- 
ready developed an administrative 
framework into which statutory dis- 
ability administrative functions could be 
integrated with the maximum facility 
and a minimum of additional expense. 

Twenty-four bureau companies admin- 
istered New York DBL coverage either 
through established or newly formed 


group departments, insuring an_ esti- 
mated total of 1,350,000 New York em- 
ployes. 

The third approach involved — the 


formation of a separate statutory dis- 
ability department, either independent 


i, ——— 
tive setup that would facilitate Partici- 
pation in other statutory disability pro- 
grams. However, development of the 
full potential for increased accident and 
health production was curtailed by ae 
providing an outlet for the supplemental 
group A. & H. coverages that may be 
written independent of the statutory 
coverage. . 
Seven bureau members have used this 
approach, insuring an estimated 30,09) 
New York employes. : 


Policy Forms Problem Solved 


A solution to the problem of policy 
forms was arrived at through the ef. 





Seinen ol 





Louis A. Orsini, who joined the Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters 
in 1947 as assistant to Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., its manager, is now giving almost 
his entire time to keeping abreast of all statutory disability developments in states 
where such laws are in effect. In the dissemination of this information Mr, Orsini 
works closely with the group and statutory disability insurance committee of the 
bureau. During the formative period of New York’s disability benefits law he 
served unofficially on the all-industry advisory policy forms committee, appointed 
in mid-1949 to advise the Superintendent of Insurance in connection with coverage 
under DBL. He was also an instructor of the Insurance Society of New York for 
one section of its statutory disability benefits insurance course in the 1950 spring 
semester. Mr. Orsini, well known in A. & H. circles, served for three years in the 
Army Air Forces during World War II and held the rank of coptain. 








of, or functioning under the commer- 
cial accident and health department, to 
write statutory coverage and supple- 
mental A. & H. benefits under such 








dent and health production material- statutory contracts. This approach in- 
ized. volved establishment of an administra- 
N Hospital 
on-can. Mospita 
Washington National men tell us our Non-can. Hospital cover- 
age is the answer to all hospital insurance competition. Here 
are some of the reasons it sells: 
1. Assured coverage to age 65 if premiums are paid 
on time. 
2. Can't be ridered. 
3. Incontestable after two years as to physical condition 


on date of application. 


“as oO OI 


“any age. 


"door openers." 


details on request. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 





4. No limit on claims in any year for separate disabilities. 
. Worldwide accident coverage. 

. Sickness coverage in United States and Canada. 

. No increase in premiums or reduction in benefits at 


These are only a few of the superiorities of this truly NON- 
CANCELLABLE HOSPITAL policy. It is one of our famous 


Of course we write all standard forms of life, accident, 


health, hospital, franchise and group. 
Gualified persons at liberty to inquire will receive complete 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES — EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


J. F. RAMEY, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy. 


G. R. KENDALL, President 








forts of an all-industry advisory policy 
forms committee formed at the instance 
of the New York Insurance Department, 
This committee, which was composed 
of a representative cross-section of in- 
surance interests, developed eight ad- 
visory policy forms which were accepted 
by the Insurance Department and 
Chairman Mary Donlon of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. These forms 
were designed to provide basic statutory 
compliance with the disability benefits 
law, so as to permit the addition of 
limited supplemental benefits to the 
basic contract and to implement. the 
flexibility inferred in the recognition 
of existing group accident and_ health 
plans as employer compliance with 
DBL. 

Of these eight forms, Advisory Forms 
“A” and “B” were most widely used by 
bureau members as a base in drafting 
their own policy forms. Both of these 
forms provided basic statutory benefits 
with “A” drafted in accordance with 
casualty insurance practices and “B” in 
accordance with life (group) practices. 
Advisory Policy Form “A” was. used 
by 17 bureau companies: 23 such com- 
panies used Advisory Form “B,” and 
the remaining three companies used 
both “A” and “B.” 


Competition a Factor in Establishing 
Premium Level 


The problem of each individual com- 
pany in developing a premium rate for 
DBL was complicated by lack of ex- 
perience and the impact of a high de- 
gree of competition. The New York 
law was drafted without a_ rigid rate 
structure on the sound “free enterprise” 
theory that competition would establish 
the most economical premium level. 

The specific rate factors could not 
be interpreted on the basis of experi- 
ence, but they were generally expressed 
as known factors plus modifications for 
New York DBL contingencies that could 
only be estimated. 

Generally speaking, companies have 
used one or a combination of the fol- 
lowing methods in establishing premium 
rates under the DBL program: 

(1) A premium rate per $1 of weekly 
indemnity plus a charge per employe 
for DBL assessments. This basis ap- 
peared to be applied generally to groups 
of 50 or more employes. 

(2) A flat charge per month per en 
ploye (male and female) generally ap- 
peared to be applied to groups of under 
25 employes (e.g., $2 per month pet 
employe), 

(3) A premium rate per $100 of pay- 
roll, subject to a maximum of $60 per 
week per employe, or the first $3,000 ot 
taxable payroll (for unemployment_in- 
surance) per year, per employe. This 
premium rate was graded with the pet 
centage of female payroll exposure per 
employer. This basis has been applied 
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generally to groups of under and over 
23 employes. 
(4) The premium factor system, 
which could be used where the em- 
ployer deducted the full statutory con- 
tribution from the employe. The pre- 
mium was then determined by multi- 
plying the total employe contribution 
at the end of a given period by a pre- 
determined factor. This basis also has 
appeared to be applied generally to 
groups of over and under 25 employes. 
Conclusion 
The New York disability benefits law 
has not been in effect for a period of 
time that would permit an objective 
evaluation of its operation. However, it 
has preserved a place for the “free en- 
terprise” system in compulsory plans 
of social insurance by permitting and 
encouraging the insurance industry to 
demonstrate that it can meet the chal- 
lenge posed by such programs. 
The years of experience devoted to 
affording the public a wide and ever 
increasing range of voluntary accident 
and health protection have contributed 
to the development of economical ad- 
ministration, reasonable premium rates 
and simpler policy forms under the 
DBL. This has been achieved without 
sacrificing the freedom, flexibility and 
service that are characteristic of the 
‘free enterprise” system. 


Contract Bond Picture 
(Continued from Page 97) 


sureties have progressed considerably. 
Undoubtedly today the relations be- 
tween suretyship and construction are 
as pleasant as they have been for many 
a year. Two events are noteworthy. 
One occurred when the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors offered its assistance 
to the Federal Government in the revi- 
sion of uniform forms of contracts and 
bonds. The surety companies were con- 
sulted and, we believe, offered consid- 
erable assistance to the AGC in its task. 
During the year the Surety Associa- 
tion of America and the Associated 
General Contractors established a joint 
cooperative committee of 14 members, 
seven from construction and seven from 
suretyship. The object of this joint com- 
mittee is indicated by its name. Its 
Purpose is to bring about closer co- 
operation between these two industries. 
Further, in public relations was the 
advance in the work of the Bureau of 
Contract Information, an organization 
set up by the surety companies in 1929 
at the request of the Associated General 
Contractors. This bureau furnishes fac- 
tual reports on experience and back- 
ground of contractors, their plant situa- 
tion, their standing with architects and 
engineers, all gathered) from informa- 
tion furnished by the contractors them- 
selves on forms which were originally 





worked out between contractors and 
suretyship. Immediately at the outset 
of hostilities in Korea and the start of 
the rebuilding of our military estab- 
lishment, the departments of the Gov- 
ernment having to do with construction 
called upon the bureau as they had done 
in World War II for information re- 
garding prospective contractors and the 
bureau was able to furnish comprehen- 
sive reports in most cases. 


Outlook for 1951 


While one does not wish to indulge in 
prophecy, there are indications that 
there will be no falling off in business 





in 1951. Many large projects are on 
the drawing boards, others are being 
advertised for bids. The road programs 
of the several states are by no means 
complete. Indeed, many are “must” 
projects. Undoubtedly there will be 
some plant expansions and _ rehabilita- 
tion occasioned by the rebuilding of 
the military establishments. Private 
building may slow up but that will not 
of necessity decrease premium volume 
to a considerable extent. 

As far as losses are concerned this 
may be said: Contractors have experi- 
enced severe competition. and know 
about where they stand. Even though 


competition may continue severe, con- 
struction prices undoubtedly will re- 
main at the same level, if not increase. 
So we may look forward to 1951 with 
high hopes of continued and probably 
increased volume and loss ratios con- 
tinuing about the same. 

In the preparation of this review article 
grateful acknowledgment is given to sev- 
eral contract bond underwriters with 
whom the writer has discussed premium 
volume and loss ratio. Similar acknowl- 
edgment is also extended to General 
Manager William Dean of the Bureau of 
Contract Information for his generous 
assistance. 















If you are an S.F.& G. agent 
YOU ARE THIS MAN! 


This advertisement, one of a series promoting good 
will for U.S.F.&G. Agents, appears in these mag- 
azines. NEWSWEEK e FORTUNE e U.S. NEWS 
TIME e BUSINESS WEEK e NATION’S BUSINESS 
and WALL STREET JOURNAL 






































































Only this man can show you 





the GRAPHIC INSURANCE AUDIT 


| sae all over the country have 
agreed—after seeing the Grapuic In- 
SURANCE AupiT—that for the first time they 
gained a complete picture of their insurance 
needs . . . could put their finger on overlap- 
ping coverages, and on gaps in their pro- 


grams of insurance protection. 


Only Tus Man — your nearby U.S.F.&G. 





business or both. 


Agent—can show you the Grapvuic [NsuR- 
ANCE Aupir. Call today and arrange for him 
to bring you a copy which can be patterned 


to your own insurance situation, personal, 


There is no obligation. Why not call him now? 








For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25 who has the name and 
address of your nearest U.S. F.& G. Agent. 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 








Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity Insuranee Company of Canada, Toronto 









CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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G. H. Ware Example of Best 
Type of Young Local Agent 





Foster Studio 
GEORGE H. WARE 


The local who in 


personal 


number of agents 


appearance, over-all person- 
ality and insurance and sales abilities 
measure up to the high standards now 
required of those who meet the public 
constantly in- 


in selling insurance is 


creasing. An example of an agent of 
this type who, while young, has had long 
successful experience in the general in- 
surance business, is George H. Ware, 
operating partner of W. Taylor John- 
Co., Norfolk, Va. That agency’s 
principal companies are the Home in 
fire insurance and the Glens Falls In- 
demnity in casualty. 

Mr. Ware after attending Hampden- 
Sydney College was graduated from 
University of North Carolina. After 
leaving college he joined the Virginia 
Insurance Rating Bureau and then went 
with a local agency in Richmond. He 
attracted the attention of the Home In- 
surance Co. which made him a special 
agent. After success in the field he re- 
turned to local agency work with W. 
Taylor Johnson Co. of Norfolk. 


(Continued from Page 61) 


son 


that he is the fellow who can furnish 
the protection. With a change in style 
the Travelers recently ran an_un- 
usually clever advertisement based on 
a humorous drawing by Cobean, famous 
cartoonist of the magazine, The New 
Yorker. In this advertisement an agent 
is shown poking his head in the door of 
the office and the prospect—undoubtedly 
head of a corporation—has dropped to 
the floor behind his desk in order to 


avoid being seen by the visitor. His 
secretary, looking very naive, stands 


silently during the interruption of her 
secretarial duties. The text of the ad 
illustrates how absurd it is and how 
costly it may be if a cordial invitation 
to come in 1s not given the agent and 
the prospect hears what he has to say 
that will keep him out of economic and 
other difficulties. 

The Travelers advertisements started 
talking about agents and their services in 
the early W's, and in the late 30’s started 
running drawings of a composite agent 
“who will furnish the needed insurance 
service.” 

The Ohio Farmers has been using an 
advertiseemnt topped by an ink sketch 
of an agent and captioned: “People 
Know the Insurance Agent. But do 
people know Why the insurance agent 
is a good man to know.” The copy, in 


part, reads: “Shouldn't they know you 
as the local insurance agent?” 
The agent is then called “the indis- 
pensable representative of safety and 
protection, the man whose knowledge 
and foresight is essential to the well- 
being of your community, the man who 
represents the honored and_ time-tried 
system of protecting people from dis- 
aster which we call ‘security, American 
style.” People may know the agent very 
well as an individual but they need to 
know more about him as an insurance 
agent.” 
In the and ex- 


worlds of expert 


perienced advertising and public rela- 
tions men, the belief everywhere felt is 
that the advertising of insurance com- 
panies is consistently readable; tells at 
a glance the messages companies seek 
to convey; increases the prestige of the 
insurance industry and its representa- 
tives; and results in expanding owner- 
ship of insurance without which protec- 
tion American business finance and 
industry would be seriously crippled 
as tens of thousands of individuals would 
be trying to meet personal financial mis- 
fortunes and losses they could ill afford 
to encounter, 





Behind the Scenes With 


YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY ... An 
insurance company service called Loss Preven- 
tion not only reduces accident and health haz- 
ards, but by reducing the opportunities for 
embezzlements, makes a vital contribution to- 


ward safeguarding business. 


“Here’s an 
Inside Story 


about an 


Inside Job” 










“I’m the President of a drug company. My main job has been 
building up our business and, back in 1945, I turned over 
our insurance buying to one of our executives. 


“It was only when profits took an unexpected dip that I again 
looked into our insurance picture. Our general insurance 
program seemed all right . . . but our protection against 
employee dishonesty was dangerously low! So low, in fact, 
that [ called in our insurance agent. 


“He asked for a few days to check over the situation. After- 
wards he not only recommended a better plan of employee 
bonding but also came up with some practical suggestions 
about our internal safeguards and auditing. One of these 
suggestions nipped an embezzlement in the bud—caught one 
of our men cashing bonus and discount checks from drug 
manufacturers for his own use. We could have lost plenty. 
Right then Loss Prevention took on a new meaning to me. 


“That’s why I won’t forget the importance of employee bond- 
ing—no matter how large our business grows.” 


Remember: Employee bonds that keep pace 
with your business are your only sure safe- 
guard against crippling embezzlement losses. 
Call one of our agents and have him set up 
this protection—tailored to your needs. 


HMERICAN SURETY 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIDELITY + SURETY 





100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


* CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 









Watts’ Whole Career With 
Royal-Liverpool Group | 





Affiliated Photo—Conway 
GRAHAM WATTS 


As announced last week, Graham 
Watts has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and underwriting executive of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, succeeding W. 
S. Barton, who will retire on January 
1. Mr. Watts, who was secretary of 
the Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity Cos., 
has spent his entire insurance career 
with the Royal-Liverpool Group, hay- 
ing joined the Globe Indemnity Co. 
in 1929. 

Mr. Watts was born March 3], 
1911 in New York City and was edu- 
cated in the public and high schools of 
New York City and Arlington, N. J. 
He is a graduate of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. His first work with 
Globe Indemnity was in the automo- 
bile underwriting department. For a 
time he was in the Newark branch 
office and then was appointed associate 
superintendent of the compensation 
and liability department. He was made 
secretary of all of the casualty com- 
panies of the group in 1947. 

In his new capacity as vice presi- 
dent and underwriting executive of all 
of the companies in the group, his 
duties will comprise executive super- 
vision of all casualty underwriting in- 
cluding automobile physical damage but 
excluding burglary and_ glass. 





Embezzlements Featured in 


American Surety’s ‘Mailroad’ 


Ways of reducing embezzlements is 
the topic of the American Surety 
Group’s November “Mailroad to Profits.” 
It is based on excerpts from the article 
“Is There a Hand in Your Till?” from 
“Changing Times,” the Kiplinger maga- 
zine. 

Written in non-technical language, 
this four-page issue recommends a list 
of general and specific practices which 
comprise a sound dishonesty prevention 


program for businesses generally, re- 
gardless of size. : 
. . ’ 

While “Mailroad to Profits,” 4 


monthly, is primarily beamed at agents 
and calls attention to seasonal lines and 
sales opportunities, this particular issue 
was prepared as a_ reference guide 
which agents can leave with their dis- 
honesty insurance clients and prospects. 
Free copies of it are available at Agency 
& Production Department at the Groups 
home office in New York. 


Canadian Appointment 
Royston Sims has been appointed 
manager of the casualty and automo- 
bile department of Robert Hampson & 
Son, Ltd., Canadian managers of Mary- 
land Casualty Co. 
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W. Howard Sharp of Vineland, N. J. 


Now State Senator, His Insurance Agency Career Started 
Over 30 Years Ago; Former Assemblyman and Judge; 


Voted His Town’s Outstanding Citizen in 1947 


W. Howard Sharp, who heads one ot 
the oldest and largest insurance agen- 
ces in Vineland, N. J., founded in 1905 
by his father— Ira P. Sharp—has the 
distinction of serving as a State Sen- 
ator, a former Assemblyman and a 
former Common Pleas judge in Cum- 
berland County, New Jersey, a post he 
held from 1939-44. He is probably the 
busiest nan in Vineland where he was 
horn and raised and the wide range of 
his civic activities in that town have 
heen so deeply appreciated by its citi- 
renry that he was voted Vineland’s 
most outstanding citizen in 1947. There- 
fore, it can truly be said that Howard 
Sharp is representative of the highest 
type of insurance agent in that he is 
a believer in community as well as 
sate service, and practices what he 
preaches. 

A graduate of Dickinson College in 
113, Mr. Sharp stepped right into his 
father’s agency after attending the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies’ courses in 
insurance fundamentals—particularly in 
life and marine insurance. Having been 
brought up in the insurance atmosphere 
he found the business much to his lik- 
ing and under the elder Sharp’s tutel- 
age it did not take him long to acquire 
a working knowledge. World War I 
interrupted his career for a time and 
he saw service as an artillery first lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Army. 


Takes Over Upon Father’s Retirement 


lra P. Sharp retired from the agency 
in 1923 and his son took over its man- 
agement. For a time he was in part- 
nership with John B. Leverone, a high 
school chum, but upon the latter’s 
death in late 1927 Mr. Sharp became 
the sole owner of the agency. Today 
he operates it under his own name as 
a multiple line agency, representing 
some of the best known companies in 
the country. Among them are the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety which the agency 
has represented for 35 years, the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler, Aetna Life and 
Mutual Benefit Life for life insurance, 
and the following for fire and automo- 
bile lines: Continental, Home of New 
York, Great American, National Fire of 
Hartford, Niagara Fire, Newark Insur- 
ance Co., American Home and Patriotic. 
It was in the mid-30’s that Howard 
Sharp decided to study law and went 
to night school. He has never regretted 
this decision. In fact, it might be said 
that the turning point in his career 
came following his admittance to the 
New Jersey bar. In 1939 he was named 
Common Pleas judge in Cumberland 
County and served with credit to him- 
self until 1944. Thereafter he ran for 
the New Jersey Assembly and was 
elected on the Democratic ticket in 
1947 for a two-year term. While in 
the Assembly he served on the joint 
committee on state reorganization which 
experience broadened his knowledge of 
the state government and what “makes 
it tick.” Interestingly, Mr. Sharp’s only 
campaign expense when running for the 
Assembly was a full page ad which 
appeared only once in Vineland’s local 
newspaper and which presented a “pic- 
ture story” of his civic interest in that 
town, 


Elected N. J. State Senator in 1950 


Early this year Howard Sharp was 
elected to the New Jersey State Sen- 
ate for a four-year term and in the 
iaithful performance of his legislative 


duties he is a member of the Senate 
committee on institutional agencies, the 
committee on agriculture and the state 
library committee. 

Senator Sharp would be the first to 
say that his wife, the former Thelma 
Parkinson whom he married in 1941, 
has been an important factor in his 
success. Mrs. Sharp, a Smith College 
graduate, is politically prominent in her 
own right. She is vice chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, chairman 
of which is Edward J. Hart. She is 
vice president of the New Jersey divi- 
sion of the American Association of 
University Women; regional vice presi- 
dent of the Council of Church Women 





W. HOWARD SHARP 


of New Jersey; member of the Assay 
Commission of the United States for 
the Philadelphia Mint, and has served 


for 12 years on the State Board of Tax 
Appeals. 
Civic Activities in Vineland 

In Vineland Senator and Mrs. Sharp 
have so many civic activities that they 
have few evenings to themselves. His 
long-time association with the Boy 
Scout movement has endeared him to 
that fine organization. For the past 35 
years he has been treasurer of the 
South Jersey Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. During the business day—and 
when he is not at the State Capitol in 
Trenton—Senator Sharp gives part ot 
his time to the Vineland National Bank 
& Trust Co. of which he is solicitor 
and on the board of directors. Since 
1945 he has been president of the loca! 
Y.M.C.A. and before that he served 
as its vice president for many years. 
He is also a director of the Greater 
Vineland Chamber of Commerce, treas- 
urer of Newcomb Hospital for a dozen 
years and past president of the Cum- 
berland County Bar Association. 

A prominent Rotarian, Mr. Sharp 
made two trips abroad to attend inter- 
national meetings of Rotary Clubs. The 
first was in 1927 when, as president of 
the Vineland Rotary Club, he went as 
a delegate to the Ostend, Belgium. 
meeting. Four years later he attended 
the gathering in Vienna. Both trips 

(Continued on Page 108) 








New Year. 








At this holiday season we wish to express our sincere appre- 
ciation to loyal friends in the field who have shown their faith in 


this company and its future. 


We look forward to a continuation of this pleasant association 


and hope that all of you will enjoy a happy and prosperous 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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OBSERVES 35TH ANNIVERSARY Ffartford A. & I. Promotes 


Schlesinger-Heller Agency, Newark, Has 
Represented Maryland Casualty 
Continuously for That Time 

The Schlesinger - Heller Agency, New- 
ark, N. J., founded by the late Louis 
Schlesinger, is now celebrating its 35th 
anniversary with the Maryland Casualty 
Co., and the Maryland is still the only 
casualty company represented by the 
agency. Joseph F. Comerford is the 
manager of the Maryland Casualty’s of- 
fice in New Jersey. 

The officers of the Schlesinger-Heller 
Agency are: Joel L. Schlesinger, presi- 
dent; Richard J. Crocker, vice president 
and treasurer; Herman W. Greene, sec- 
retary, and Frank A. Schlesinger, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. The office of the Schlesinger- 
Heller Agency is in the Essex Building 
where it was located 35 years ago. 

In addition to representing the Mary- 
land Casualty Co. the Schlesinger- 
Heller Agency represents the following 
companies for fire and marine insur- 
ance: Glens Falls Insurance Co. since 
1902; Insurance Co. of North America 
since 1909; Queen Insurance Co. since 


1911; Union Assurance Society since 
1919: Continental Insurance Co. since 
1921: American Insurance Co. and the 


Firemen’s Insurance Co. since 1946. 


ROME, N. Y., ADDED TO LIST 


City Is Now Over 40,000 Population and 
Full-Time Domestic Employes Are 
Entitled to Compensation 

Mary Donlon, chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New 
York, has advised Manager Henry ID. 
Sayer of the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board that an examination of 
the 1950 census reveals that the city of 
Rome, N. Y., has been added to the list 
of cities in the state of more than 40,000 
inhabitants, and accordingly, under the 
law, full-time domestic employes in that 
city are entitled to the benefit of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Up to 
this time, 17 cities were in this clas- 
sification and all of them continue to 
be above 40,000) population. 

“Therefore,” Miss Donlon 
ployers of full-time domestic workers in 
the city of Rome now are required to 
make provision for the payment of 
workmen’s compensation. | suggest that 
you will wish at once to take steps to 
advise the workmen's compensation 
carriers that this provision of the work- 
men’s compensation law has become 
effective with respect to Rome, and 
that they in turn should make a_ par- 
ticular effort to assist employers there 
to comply with their new obligation. 

“For administrative purposes, employ- 
ers who have not obtained insurance 
that is effective by January 1, 1951, will 
be deemed to be non-insured; but you 
will appreciate that liability to pay ben- 
efits to disabled employes may be held 
to be effective earlier.” 


Says, “em- 





VA. PREMIUM DISCOUNT PLAN 

The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission has just approved a premium 
discount plan for multiple coverage auto- 
mobile liability insurance policies with 
premiums of more than $1,000 annually. 
The plan, requested by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters and the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau, goes 
into effect January 1. 


OHIO CO. GRANTED PAPERS 
Incorporation papers have been 
granted the Ohio Aviation Indemnity 
Co., Columbus. Incorporators are 
Thomas H. Clemmitt, H. R. Swingle, 
]D. H. Gray, Mac Lee Henney and W. 
W. Cohn. The company will insure 
against losses in aircraft and motor 
vehicle accidents, as well as business in- 
terruption due to these accidents. 
MASS. BROKERS MEET JAN. 25 
The Insurance Brokers Association of 
Massachusetts will hold its third all- 
day sales conference in the main ball- 
room of the Somerset Hotel in Boston 


on Thursday, January 25. 








Caruattro 
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Kelly in Southern Dep’t 


Charles J. Kelly has been appointed 
agency superintendent of the southern 
department of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., effective January 1. 

Associated with the Hartford for the 
past 15 years, Mr. Kelly has had exten- 
sive field experience in both claim and 
production capacities. Since 1945 he has 
been special agent for the southern de- 


partment, working out of the com- 
pany’s Atlanta, Ga. office. During 
World War II he. served with the 


United States Navy. 





W. Howard Sharp . 


(Continued from Page 107) 


abroad were an enriching experience. 


He was the first president of the Vine- 
land Rotary Club and then gave 15 
years’ service as its secretary. 

Mrs. Sharp is now president of the 
Vineland Woman’s Club, a member of 
the board of visitors of the Vineland 
Training School, on the board of the 
Newcomb Hospital, member of the 
Cumberland Council of Girl Scouts of 
America and on the board of the 
women’s auxiliary of the local Y.M.C.A, 
Her charm and graciousness, plus her 
capacity for work, have made a_ host 


of friends tor Mrs. Sharp in South 
Jersey. Her one and only political yep. 
ture was in 1930 when she ran for the 
United States Senate against Dwight 
Morrow. 

The steady growth of the W. Hoy. 
ard Sharp Agency created the need 
early this year for additional map. 
power. Thus, the appointment was made 
of Robert W. Hutchison as Mr, Sharp's 
right-hand man in running the agency 
He was formerly a special agent With 
the Hartford Steam Boiler. Mr. Hutehi- 
son took the Aetna’s home office reg. 
dent school course preparatory to join- 
ing the agency and is now rounding 
out his first vear. 
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| The Merriest Christmas Ever 
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ays Warns on Trend 
foward Federal Control 


SEES COMPETITION STIFLED 
says Insurance Is Under Rigid Regu- 
Greatest Progress Was Made 

Under Self-Regulation 

Walter L. Hays, president of the 
\merican Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, 
, his report as retiring president of 
he Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce at its annual meeting at Tampa, 
cently, warned that if American 
iysiness does not serve the public well, 
isiness may be regulated by state or 
Federal Government or Government 
nay be a business competitor. Mr. Hays 
igs just been elected president of the 


lation ; 


\ational Association of Independent 
Insurers. ; 
Mr. Hays said that business men 


should cooperate with firms in similar 
ines of business so that the entire 
industry will do a satisfactory job of 
erving the public and not give Govern- 
ment—state or Federal—an excuse to 
come in and take over, “putting us un- 
ler such regulations as will limit) our 
freedom of action, limit our incentive 
iodo a better job, limit the opportunity 
i) progress. The Government has, in 
nany instances, gone into business on 
manv lines as a competitor and has 
hinted it will go further if we don’t 
vet on the ball.’” 


Threat to Medical Fraternity 

Saving that the medical fraternity is 
now experiencing a threat and is trying 
i avoid the Government’s taking over 
inthe form of socialized or state medi- 
cine, Mr. Hays continued: 

“The Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce is Opposed to socialized or state 
medicine. | believe we were one of the 
first civic organizations to take official 
action in opposing socialized or state 
medicine. 
“Now, let's talk about the insurance 
business for a moment—my_ business. 
This business is under the strictest 
regulation by State Insurance Depart- 
ments (1 am not referring to Florida 
in particular, but to all states) and we 
have the threat of Federal. regulation. 
The Federal authorities are casting a 
covetous eye to control this industry. 

“We now have such vigorous regula- 
tion that it has greatly retarded the 
progress of the insurance business. It 
is regulated to a point where it is not 
only a disadvantage to the companies 
but a disadvantage to the public. The 
public is really the one: who suffers 
hecause the companies are restricted 
in their freedom of action. Everything 
is becoming uniform. There is no longer 
the opportunity to pioneer, to give 
broader coverages, to have flexibility in 
rates, which once existed. 

Find Greatest Progress 

“Looking back over history, when in 
surance was to some degree regulatin: 
itself, we find the greatest progress 
ever made was during that period—but, 
somewhere along the line, some ‘rotten 
apples’ must have appeared in the bar- 
rel; those who didn’t do a good job 
in serving the public, who didn’t disci- 
pline themselves in self-government. 
This opened the way for state govern- 
ments to come in and force the issue. 
Now, the whole industry is under rigid 
regulation—and with the threat of Fed- 
eral regulation too. Federal regulation 
Will not relieve us of the state regula- 
tion—we may eventually have both. | 
cite this as an example of just what 
can happen to an industry or to a 
Protession. 

“Other industries have experienced 
the same thing as the insurance busi- 
ness, and yet some have not been 
molested. Maybe they are doing a bet- 
ler job. If they are, they should be alert 
lo keep on doing a better job because 
Government, Federal and state, is keep 
ing a watchful eye on all business. 
When, and if, this regulation comes- 
opportunities, progress, competition, will 
go out the window.” 
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We understand that the National 
Safe Drivers Association has accepted 


the slogan of Paul (author of “Israel 
Laughs”) Steiner. “No reckless driver 
is reckless for long.” Congrats, Paul. 

x * x 


Definitions: (referring to a guy who 
wears his clothes sloppily) “He looked 
like an unmade hbed—or at least like a 
one-man slum.” 

* * * 

Robert (Keane-Warner Agency, U. S. 
Life) Keane told us the one about the 
chap who said: “I don’t think television 
is any good as yet. The images are 
too blurred and they’ll have to improve 
the programs. Besides, the advertising 
is nauseating. His friend replied: “I 
don’t have a TV set, either.” 

~ * * 


James A. Farley (left), formerly Post- 
master General and now head of the 


Speaking of the cost of living—and 
who wuzzent?—we are told that price 
of haircuts for horses has even gone 
\ year ago, it cost $7 to have a 


Coca Cola Export Corp., proposes a 
toast in orange juice to Walter L. Hays, 
retiring president of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, at the recent tp. 
annual meeting at Tampa. Mr. Farley was racer trimmed. This year horse barbers 
guest speaker of the Florida Chamber. are charging $1 more for removing the 





Lumbermens offers agents... 
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good will materials 
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The distribution of goodwill materials helps 
open doors and create a friendly 
atmosphere before, during and after a 
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solicitation interview. 


Well planned, imprinted give-aways help 
progressive insurance agents build this lasting 
good will among their clients and prospects. 


Recognizing these facts, Lumbermens has 
prepared a wealth of material . . . from 
score pads, through Canasta rule books, to 
Christmas Carols . . . calculated to assist its 
representatives in building this valuable 


intangible, good will. 
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heavy growth of hair which would make 
the average nag feel over-warm in the 
Florida climate. (Don’t we dig in to 


the craziest subjects in this depart- 
ment ?) 
* ” 

John H. (President Life Insurance 
Field Forces of America) Drummond, 
CLU, has a new song: “I Wouldn't 
Want You for an Enemy, Because |] 
Can’t Stand You as a Friend.” At all 


music stores, 40 cents the copy. 
* *« 3 : 

Street Seen: a chronological report 
of the pavement pounders in and around 
William Street, as observed by a gen- 
erally non-observant guy. Stanton M. 
(Glens Falls) Bower, the carnation 
Wearer extraordinary, breezing through 
John Street in a teeming rainstorm, but 
the posey was still in his lapel, and 
posey-tively beautiful. Jules L. (execu- 
tive V.P., W. L. Perrin & Son) Ullma: 


on Maiden Lane, and his favorite side- 


kick Harold (U. S. F. & G.) George 
was A.W.O.U. (Note: “A.W.O.U.” 1s 
not a typographical error, our lino- 


typers are too good for such stuff, but 
means “Absent Without Ullman.”) The 
three Mezeys (Mezey Agency, New 
York), Al, Lou and Freddy, walking 
through Liberty Street smoking three 
Bankers Club  cigars—and walking 
slowly enough so that you just knew 
they had lunched at the famous 120 
Broadway spot. ’Sfunny. Last time Fred 
Mezey took us to the Bankers Club he 
made us share a cigar with him—said 
it wasn’t good for us to smoke th SC 
strong Havanas. 
x * 

Charles C. (London Life) Johnson 
tells us a cute one about a pastor whe 
received a call from a larger church 
It was a better and more remunerative 
pastorate. He said he would praver- 
fully consider the matter and give his 
decision in a few days. A day or two 
later his son was asked whether h’'s 
father had decided to take the offer 
“I don’t know,” he replied, “fatHer i 
still praying, but mother has nearly al! 
the packing done.” 

*« < 


In the re-filmed “Quo Vadis,” taken 
in Europe, Buddy Baer had several se 
quences where he was either wrestlin 
or riding bulls, and the scenes wer¢ 
done over and over again. One of the 
animals was injured, and they had t 
kill it. The- entire troupe was served 

steak dinner the next day. Baer would 
eat none of the meat, and when asked 
why, he said, “Let it never be said that 
Baer would eat a fellow-actor.” 


7” * * 
There are too many ulcerous met 
who can afford two hours for lunel 
but are limited to a glass of milk 


—MERVIN L. LANE 
PUBLIC HEARINGS SET 


hearings is bee 





Notice of public 
sent to all insurers admitted to transac 
liability insurance in California by In 
surance Commissioner Wallace’ Kk 
Downey to determine whether proposed 
amendments: to the California Autom 
hile Assigned Risk Plan are in keeping 
with the intent and purposes of secti 
11620 of the Insurance Code. The he 
ings will be held in San Francisco, De 
cember 18, and in Los Angeles, Decen 
ber 21. 

SENATOR COLLINS’ PROPOSAL 

Enactment in Massachusetts of a cas 
sickness benefits act patterned afte 
program already in operation in Ci 
fornia has been proposed by St 
Senator-elect John F. Collins, Bostor 
Democrat. Explaining his bill as com 

competitive, Mr. Collins 


pulsory 
said it 
between participating } 
a privately-sponsored 


employers a choice 
na state fund or 
plan 


! 
, 
would give 
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The A. & H. Picture in 1950 


(Continued from Page 100) 


tion in devising new types of coverage 
to meet the needs of the masses. 

At the same time the entry of new 
companies will present underwriting 
problems through the presentation of 
umproved policies at virtually the same 
rates. The view taken by Douglas J. 
Moe, United States Life, is that “there 
may be a tendency toward experimenta- 
tion in practices which, in the long run, 
will prove unsound.” He urges that un- 
derwriters should resist participation in 
such unsound practices as excessive 
limits, long term benefits and blanket 
sickness expense benefits without proper 
safeguards. There is every hope, how- 
ever, that the newer companies will 
guard against mushroom growth and will 
be insistent upon selectivity of business 
“at the source of sale.” 

The Uniform Policy Provisions Law 


No 1950 accomplishment gave A. & H. 
company executives more satisfaction 
than the adoption of the new proposed 
standard porvisions law by the Commis- 
sioners at their June annual meeting, 
and their recommendation for its enact- 
ment by individual states in the coming 
year. Jarvis Farley, Massachusetts In- 
demnity’s secretary and actuary, who did 
an outstanding job as chairman of the 
Conference’s standard provisions com- 
mittee, told the writer that the law will 
improve the policyholders’ rights in 
several material aspects over the pre- 
vious uniform standard provisions bill. 
“From the companies’ viewpoint,” he 
said, “the new uniform provisions will 
add desirable flexibility for improving 
present coverages and for experiment- 
ing to meet new demands, provided they 
can be adopted on a reasonably uniform 
basis in the various states.” 

J. F. Follmann, speaking for the Bu- 
reau of A. & H. Underwriters, com- 
mended the NAIC action and said that it 
comes as a result of over three years 
of earnest consideration and study on 
the part of the Commissioners’ A. & H. 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire Com- 
missioner. 

“The new proposed policy provision 
law,” he explained, “is the product ot 
ideas and thoughts contributed by many 
of the Commissioners, and throughout 
received the wholehearted cooperation of 
representatives of the A. & H. industry. 
It should prove in practice to be a work- 
able measure since so much of consulta- 
tion, compromise and amelioration of 
thoughts and purposes have gone into 
its making.” 

In accordance with the NAIC recom- 
mendation on this legislation the A. & H. 
industry generally is committed to the 
Commissioners to support the enactment 
of this law in all states presently having 
laws in conflict. It is reasonably expected 
that legislatures of many of these states 
will enact the new measure in 1951. Thus, 
it is the sincere hopes of all who have 
worked so diligently for its adoption 
that, in the interest of a more proper 
fulfillment of the principle of state regu- 
lation of insurance, Commissioners and 
legislators will actively sponsor its enact- 
ment in their respective states next year 
and in its uniform language. 


Effect of New York’s DBL on Group 
Underwriting 

A year ago the A. & H. industry 
buzzed with excitement over the New 
York statutory disability benefits law. 
Under its provisions all employers in 
the state with four or more “covered” 
employes had to protect them against 
off-the-job accidents or sickness, either 
with the State Fund, with a private 
carrier, or by self-insurance. From April 
to July 1950, New York witnessed a 
competitive race for business which has 
had few equals. Both companies and 
producers were stimulated as never be- 
fore to do an outstanding job and thus 
prove unmistakably that private insur- 
ance is superior to a state or Federal 
agency. 

The collateral products of DBL were 


not overlooked by companies alertly in- 
terested in developing the new market. 
At the time that they announced their 
DBL policy forms they also introduced 
hospital, surgical and in-hospital medical 
packages for employes and their de- 
pendents in small groups (usually from 
4 to 24), and as a rider to DBL policies. 
Generally speaking, regular rates and un- 
derwriting rules applied. Among the 
companies which are writing such col- 
lateral coverage are the Massachusetts 
Protective, Continental Casualty, Con- 
necticut General, Commercial Casualty 
and Metropolitan Casualty, Zurich, 
Royal and Globe Indemnity Cos., and 
United States Life. Many others expect 
to get into this field in 1951. 

As to whether the writing down to 
four lives under New York’s DBL will 
have an appreciable effect on group in- 
surance underwriting practices, there 
was a divided opinion among those inter- 
viewed. Clyde W. Young, president, 
Monarch Life, thinks the experience 
with groups of 4 to 25 lives may en- 
courage the trend toward carrying group 
underwriting to the smaller groups. But, 
he observes, many states still have laws 
which limit group A. & H. to cases of 
25 or more lives. On the other hand, H. 
E. Critchfield, Travelers vice president, 
says that writing down to 4 lives in 
New York has not yet caused any 
change in his company’s underwriting 
practices. The same view is held by 
Henry R. Roberts, secretary, Connecticut 
General Life; F. M. Walters, A. & 
superintendent, General Accident; W. F. 
Kipp, assistant secretary, Indemnity Co. 
of North America; T. Y. Beams, vice 
president, Royal-Liverpool Group; Wil- 
fred J. Hureau, superintendent, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, and Gerald S. 
Parker, secretary, Preferred Accident. 

Generally it was felt that sound un- 
derwriting judgment would indicate that 
such a step would be unsatisfactory be- 
cause of insufficient spread to equalize 
the loss ratios. 


Experimentation in Special Risks 
Business 


Further evidence that 1950 has been 
a year for experimentation is seen in 
the writing of A. & H. special risks 
business and particularly by the larger 
companies. In the opinion of J. M. Smith, 
Continental Casualty, underwriting re- 
sults on such business have been sat- 
isfactory and the outlook for future de- 
velopment in this field is “exceedingly 
great.” He reports: “Our special risks 
activity is no longer an experiment as 
our department has grown to a yearly 
volume of some $4,000,000, and we are 
now reaching out and testing new cov- 
erages.” Accompanied by Louis Morrell, 
vice president of Continental Casualty, 
Mr. Smith went to London recently to 
effect new reinsurance treaties, “some of 
which are designed to enable us to ven- 
ture further in the still somewhat un- 
explored areas of special risks insur- 
ance.” 

The 1951 plans of the Liberty Mutual 
were revealed by A. M. Wilson, who 
told the writer: “We are coming out 
with an entirely new schedule type of 
\. & H. policy. It is designed to provide 
« mechanism under which a person can 
develop a complete package of A. & H. 
insurance either by getting all coverage 
under this policy or using this policy 
to round out his present A. & H. pro- 
gram. Under this policy, coverage is 
provided by a schedule permitting in- 
dividual selection of coverages in a wide 
variety of amounts, including catastrophe 
medical which we will sell alone on an 
individual basis. Our problem currently 
is obtaining approval under the various 
state laws. Our hope for this program 
is that it will enable our field force 
to satisfy individuals needs rather than 
sell him on something he ought to have, 
irrespective of the conflicts that might 
thereby be produced.” 

V. J. Skutt, president, Mutual of 
Omaha, is convinced that the outlook 


for future development of special risks 
business is “very promising because of 
the variety of demands by the public.” 
His company hopes to increase its spe- 
cial risks business in 1951. 

The Zurich, which has experimented 
this year on a few special types of cov- 
erage written on existing group A. & H. 
business, reports that underwriting re- 
sults on such have been mildly sat- 
isfactory. However, Neville Pilling, its 
United States manager, says that ex- 
perimentation will continue “until such 
time as the results may be carefully 
observed.” : 

P. W. Stade, assistant secretary, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty, points to his 
company’s 1950 entry into the field of 
family polio coverage. “While our under- 
writing results are satisfactory to date,” 
he says, “it is too early to expect any 
definite results. As to the future, indica- 
tions point to increasing interest in this 
and other special coverages. Special risk 
business makes news and the attendant 
publicity has been an important factor 
in attracting the attention of agents and 
brokers to the wider possibilities of A. 
& H. coverages generally.” 

FE. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 
Accident, advises that “we write a 
variety of special risks—particularly 
sport groups, student and faculty groups, 
etc.” Experience to date has been sat- 
istactory and a real demand for this 
type of coverage has been evidenced. 
Mr. Faulkner predicts that the line will 
continue to grow. Likewise, the Ameri- 
can Casualty of Reading believes that 
this field offers greater future possi- 
bilities. Darrell O. Smith, its A. & H. 
vice president, reports satisfactory un- 
derwriting results to date. A similar 
expression of opinion was received from 
the General Accident. However, its ex- 
perience on student business has not 
been satisfactory. This same is true of 


Progressive Life’s experience on _ this 
class. 
In turn, Douglas Moe reports that 


the United States Life has been writing 
students medical coverage for the past 
three years. “We have taken many cor- 
rective measures to improve a poor ex- 
perience,” he says, “and feel sure that 
these measures will produce desired re 
sults.” 
_Advice From W. E. Kipp 

Having written special risk accident 
business for over five years with sat- 
isfactory results, W. E. Kipp of In- 
demnity Co. of North America, offers 
some helpful advice. He says: “Some 
phases of this business involve sub- 
stantial losses, either upon individuals 
or groups of individuals traveling in the 
same conveyance. Any company entering 
this field must be prepared to stand 
catastrophe losses not ordinarily met 
with or contemplated in the general field 
of accident insurance. This business has 
been growing rapidly and we believe the 
outlook for future development is 
splendid.” 

The Outlook for 1951 

Although there are plenty of prob 
lems to be solved in the coming year 
and activities on all sides will bear care- 
ful scrutiny if the industry is to emerge 
in 1951 with as firm a foundation as at 
the start of 1950, the top-ranking execu- 
tives are generally optimistic in their 
belief that the coming year will be fa- 
vorable. The expectation is that there 
will be continued growth in premium 
volume if employment and payrolls con- 
tinue to be maintained at this year’s 
high level and that loss experience will 
also be favorable provided the country 
is not hit by a severe epidemic. 

The prevailing sentiment was well 
summed up by E. J. Faulkner of Wood- 
men Accident, who is president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, when he said: “We expect to 
see a continued growth of accident and 
health premium volume in 1951. There 
is still a vast market for loss of time, 
hospital and medical expense coverage. 
With full employment altogether prob 
able throughout the next year we antici- 
pate that sales will continue to mount, 
that lapses will be reasonable, and that 
losses will not be excessive. Our judg- 
ment is based on the history of the 


John Hanna Called by Navy 

John P. Hanna, assistant Managing 
director, Health & Accident Underwrit 
ers Conference, who was a Navy lieu- 
tenant in World War II commanding a 
minesweeper in the Pacific theatre lis 
been called for duty and must report on 
January 6. He has been granted ay 
indefinite leave of absence by the Con- 
terence whose executive committee re- 
gretfully acccepted the news of Mr 
Hanna’s Navy call at its December 1 
meeting in New York. " 

In his four years of war service Mr 
Hanna had destroyer duty in the Aj. 
lantic theatre and minesweeper duty in 
the Pacific zone. He has been with the 
Conference for nearly four years and 
has done an outstanding job. 





business which shows that lapses and 
losses vary inversely with thé business 
cycle. If general business is good next 
year and unemployment is nominal, the 
accident and health insurance industry 
should set new records in premium vol- 
ume,” 

In contrast to the general optimism 
A. M. Wilson of Liberty Mutual pointed 
out: “Premium volume will continue its 
growth in 1951 with the major conflict 
gradually coming to a _ head as to 
whether non-profit service plans shall 
be permitted to continue their efforts to 
establish a monopoly outside the juris- 
diction of law. Permissible loss ratios 
will have to be moved higher. Expense 
loadings will continue to be reduced 
on personal A. & H. insurance as a 
result of public demand and competi- 
tive pressure. Group insurance, by rea- 
son of current competition and illegal 
rating practices, will move a step closer 
toward out-and-out rate regulation. 

“There are a tremendous number of under- 
currents now active in this field, any one of 
which may, in itself, not be significant. I am 
convinced, however, that these undercurrents 
are pointed in the direction of basic changes 
in Accident and Health underwriting concepts. 
I believe the die-hards who have been trying 
to maintain the status quo have already lost 
their battle, and that only a very progressive 
underwriting attitude geared to meeting present 
methods can 


day problems under present day 


survive. I feel too that the many companies 


which are now entering into the field will 
muddy the waters substantially during the next 
two years.” 

Finally, C. O. Pauley, one of the in- 
dustry’s elder statesmen, sounds _ this 
word of caution: “The year ahead will 
see no diminution of our problems. One 
which will cause much concern is the 
decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar through inflation. This appears 
to be on the increase and will cause no 
little difficulty in all phases of manage- 
inent—investments, selling, adiministra- 
tion, underwriting and claims.” 


Rogers on Inland Marine 


(Continued from Page 87) 


surance problem. He may obtain one 
broad inland marine policy to protect 
his property regardless of how long it 
remains in the warehouse. The domestic 
manufacturer however, is not eligible for 
inland coverages if the storage period 
exceeds 30 days. He must then obtain 
many different type individual policies to 
protect himself. Should not the definition 
be amended to permit the inland marine 
underwriters to offer each manufacturer 
the same coverage ? 

Basically the definition is sound and 
necessary. However, some of its pro- 
visions were written for the sole purpose 
of allocating business among fire, casu- 
alty and marine companies. If we are 
to embark on an era of multiple line 
underwriting are these restrictive pro- 
visions necessary now? Broadened in- 
land marine insuring powers will put te 
additional use the vast and useful knowl 
edge acquired by inland marine under- 
writers during 20 years of handling 
inultiple coverage problems.  — 
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